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FOXHUNTING IN RELATION TO LIFE. 

Bjy CUTHBERT BRADLEY. 

\llK popularity which surrounds the calling of a 
huntsman might well be envied by an Archbishop, or 
even a Prime Minister. All do good to humanity in 
turn, but our debt of gratitude to fox-hunting for the 
benefit we derive from the chase both morally and physically 
is unbounded. When we subscribe to a huntsman's testi- 
monial, we feel that amount of pleasure and gratification 
which we experience in feeing our doctor for good health. 
The reason for the popularity which attaches itself to the 
leader of the chase is not far to seek, for are not the happiest 
moments of our lives spent in the saddle ? To quote Brooksb/s 
epigram, 'this is life, and will savour the rest. Fox-hunting 
will help us through our time/ What would happen to the 
flower of our youth if fox-hunting came to an end ? Its 
existence shapes our very lives, its associations link us with the 
times of our forefathers, its memories help us to live over 
again the happiest days of our lives. It was the late Mr. George 
Lane Fox, the veteran master of the Bramham Moor, who said 
very truly in a letter to his old friend, Mr. Thomas Parrington, 
the promoter of fox-hound shows : * If a man is once a real 
sportsman, and loves a hound and horse, he will, when age 
prevents him from taking an active part, still continue to 
delight in hearing of the sport that hounds show, and that others 
are enjoying.' The veterans furbish up their brains for 
anecdotes and memories of a glorious past in which they bore 
no igi jminious part across country ; and the youngsters are as 
ready to tell of deeds of derring do, of the promise shown by the 
hound they walked, and the cleverness of their own four-year- 
VOL. XV. B 
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2 Fox-hunting in Relation to Life. 

old. A c}mic has remarked that the stories of fox-hunting 
resemble port, in that they • improve with keeping.' We only 
listen with indulgent contempt to the extremists, who by league 
and society fulminate against institutions which encourage de- 
velopment of the manhood that has gained Britain her place 
anK>ng nations. 

^ Since my boyish days the music of hounds has had a 
fascination, which will only be cancelled when the last long 
journey has to be taken/ so writes ' Phantom ' in a book of 
Random Recollections from the Belvoir Country. Those ' boyish 
days ' must lie far away in the past, for we read that he received 
his bapthne de chasse at the hands of Tom Goosey. The delight 
of the veteran as he narrates the in.cident of winning his spurs, 
and receiving his first brush some sixty seasons ago, shows that 
the memories of that eventful moment in any sportsman's life- 
time, are as fresh as the day on which it happened. Those who 
can ride with the Belvoir to-day, and claim to have been 
blooded by old Thomas Goosey, might be counted upon the 
fingers of one hand ; such men are a credit to their race, a sure 
proof of the longevity amongst fox-hunters. The theology of 
the North American Indian teaches him to believe that days 
spent in the chase do not count in the length of life, and our 
veterans of fox*hunting give colour to such a belief. 

To talk of Thomas Goosey, the famous Belvoir huntsman, 
takes us a long way back into hunting history, for he entered as 
whip to the ducal pack in 1794, and held office until 1842, 
seeing forty-eight seasons with the Belvoir. He is described as 
being a fine powerful horseman, a capital huntsman, and a great 
judge of hound breeding, wherein he was much assisted by Lord 
Forester, who acted as a warming-pan between the reigns of the 
fifth and sixth Dukes of Rutland. During the time that Lord 
Forester and Goosey had the management, the pack were 
brought to a greater state of perfection than they had ever before 
attained. The successor to Goosey was that best of famous 
huntsmen. Will Goodall, who managed the pack from 1842 to 
1859, when he met his death by falling upon his own hunting- 
horn, which he had thrust into the side pocket of his coat. Next 
came James Cooper, a desperately hard man over a country, 
though not quite so successful with hounds as his predecessor. 
He was head of affairs until 1870, when Frank Gillard was 
appointed huntsman by the sixth Duke of Rutland. During the 
twenty-six seasons that Frank so successfully filled that post, he 
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Fox-hunting in Relation to Life. 3 

•entered to hounds at least two generations of sportsmen, helped, 
to marry as many more, and joined in the last sad rites of some 
of those who during their lifetime had furthered the cause of 
sport. 

The cub-hunting season is always a great opportunity to 
•enter a batch of youngsters to hounds, and the ceremony is 
performed with that dignity and state befitting so important an 
occasion. We venture to think that there is no place where, in 
the absence of his schoolfellows, a boy can get so much health 
of body and activity of mind, where he can so readily sharpen 
his faculty of observation, as in the hunting-field. To the lucky 
boys that are bred and bom on fox-hunting soil the love of the 
•chase comes with their mothers' milk, and they learn to shout 
^ tally ho ' as soon as they can talk ; the duties, therefore, of the 
liuntsman to enter them to sport follows in the ordinary course 
of events ; the pluck and disposition of the boy are brought 
to the surface, and we get an idea of the man he will grow into. 
Some boys in the heat and excitement of their first essay to 
^ross a country are as fierce and full of swagger as a fox- 
terrier. When blooded, they have even been known to express 
disappointment that their face was not pinked all over, and as 
aoon as they get home they frighten the baby into fits by 
touching him up with any of the paint that happens to be left 
on the brush. Others are much more modest and unassuming, 
the blush of youth is even deeper than *the pii^king;' they 
remind us of a shy young fox-hound with his stem down, but 
they grow up to be sterling good sportsmen, for to have done the 
thing well, and then to say never a word about it, requires a 
certain conjunction of physical and mental attributes whicb 
almost ennobles a man. These sylvan christening scenes are 
always most picturesque, with a backing of autumnal tints, the 
-colours of which appear to exhaust even nature's paint box. 
Grouped round the huntsman are the baying hounds, the 
scarlet coats of the hunt staff making striking spots of colour, 
the whole being blended and toned by the sleam from horse$ 
and hounds. The boy's sponsors for sport in the shape of the 
proud father, perhaps a sister or two, gather round, and the 
•occasion must always be a red-letter-day in the life of the young 
aspirant, initiating him as it does with the bond of free- 
masonry which binds all fox-hunters together. 

When Frank Gillard pinked the cheeks of the latest joined 
member of the hunt, he gave him or her permission to ride as 
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4 Fox-hunting in Relation to Life. 

)iard as they liked, and jump all the gates. This latter 
expression perhaps savours more of the style of riding to hounds 
twenty years ago, for to-day gate-jumping outside a show yard 
is almost a forgotten art ; it is possible to go through a whc^e 
season's sport without seeing as many as two gates jumped* 
We venture to think that the fashion went out when barbed 
wire came in, banishing as it did the Leicestershire oxrail and 
half the opportunity of a timber jumper. All the romance and 
glamour that surrounds the old-fashioned custom of christening' 
or pinking the cheeks of a recipient for a first brush rests with the 
youngster, and the ceremony is more amusing than dignified 
when the subject to be baptized has arrived at man's estate* 
Better, then, that he should win his spurs over a country, and 
chance baptism in such classic streams as the Whissendine or 
the Smite, where, if he be a glutton for distinction, he may £^ 
in for total immersion. We have one or two incidents where 
Frank had by special request to perform the ceremony on an 
adult ; in one a fat American gentleman was the candidate after 
enjoying his first day in England with hounds : ' I can tell you 
I did not put my arm round his neck/ remarked Franl^ 
• and I took care to lay the paint on pretty thick ! ' 

An incident out of the common which gave great pleasure 
to the one so honoured, and was all the more interesting because 
it happened to be one of the gentler sex, was the occasion when 
Frank blooded the wife of an old earth-stopper to the hunt. 
This good lady had a soul that burned for sport, and she was a 
well known figure on the north side of the hunt, driving her 
pony cart about to get a bird's-eye view of the chase. Her 
husband combined the duties of earth* stopping and rat- 
catching, professions which generally go together, and his good 
wife could holloa a fox away or call hounds on, rather better 
than most people can. Coming up one day at the finish, Frank 
saw his opportunity to perform the ceremony to which the 
lady was nothing loth, ' but it was impossible to make her face 
much prettier or redder, for she carried a good colour.' 

Foxhunters' weddings when they take place in the country of 
their adoption, are always interesting occasions, and doubly so 
when in pink.' A sporting alliance is, we venture to think, one 
of the safest ways of insuring a union of hearts and lifelong 
friendship. More happy marriages have perhaps been made in 
the hunting-field than under any other conditions of life, and 
this is not hard to believe when we take into consideration the 
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Fox-hunting in Relation to Life. 5 

health-giving influences of sport and elevating sensation of its 
surroundings. Where .else except in the hunting-field might 
-we expect to find the flower of manhood and womanhood, 
amongst a field of some three hundred horse people ? 

Yes, the race is in the ascendant. When it gets upon 
Bachelor, or Benedict, or Othello, or any other high flyer with 
Sl suggestive name, it sails away close, often too close to hounds, 
leaving brothers, husbands, even admirers, hopelessly in the 
rear. We fear we must acknowledge that this love for a straight 
line, which is the passion implanted more strongly than 
any other in the bosom of the hard-riding fox-hunters, does not 
find its spring in neighbourly love or in general philanthropy. 
To shake your friends off, and get away from them, soon comes 
to be the keenest delight in hunting. To be there, in the proper 
place alongside of the hounds, is very sweet ; but to know that 
others are not there is sweeter. Even to find that the friend 
of your youth has gradually fallen away from you, and dropped 
behind impeded probably by the depth of the ploughed land, or 
in difficulties with a distorted ditch, or still measuring with eyes 
some brook which you have cleared, perhaps, because, you could 
not hold your own horse — is delightful. To feel all this is to 
feel the true joy of riding to hounds. If the huntsman is not 
exactly responsible for a prolific crop of marriages which result 
in the course of a decade or two of sport, he at least becomes 
associated with the event, and his presence is invited at the 
actual ceremony. Those of sporting proclivities who decide to 
have a pink wedding in the country, instead of a fashionable 
function in town, popularise sport by so doing, and show that 
their hearts beat true. What can be prettier, what can ensure a 
more bright going-away, than a pink wedding ? To start life 
under a triumphal arch of hunting-crops, when the red-coats 
line the walk from the church porch, is to our mind far before 
the pride attending an escort of Life Guards at St Michael's or 
St George's. The whole country-side delights in viewing the 
bright pageantry of the chase, and its brilliantly clad votaries are 
welcomed everywhere. The blush of pink, the glitter of snowy 
buckskin, lend a gaiety to the scene that alone is refreshing and 
inspiriting. Happy the bride and bridegroom who start life 
•under such rosy auspices ! 

Amongst the pink weddings recorded in the annals of the 
Bdvoir Hunt, that which took place on December I2th, 1877, in 
the hunting metropolis, will be best remembered. The late 
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6 Fox-hunting in Relation to Life. 

Duke of Rutland arranged a meet of hounds at the House^ 
Melton Mowbray, the residence of his cousin, Colonel Markham, 
in honour of the marriage of his daughter, Miss Cecile to 
Mr. Cecil Samuda. The ceremony, in the fine old cathedral 
church, was a very imposing one, with the Duke of Rutland, 
members of the hunt, and Frank Gillard wearing scarlet After 
the tying of the knot and the breakfast, hounds met in 
the paddock, where a very large body of horsemen had 
assembled, and the Belvoir huntsman was presented with a- 
silver hunting-horn by the bridegroom, to commemorate the 
occasion. The long procession then wended its way through 
the town to draw Burbidge's covert for a fox, and here a large 
crowd of foot-hunters had stationed themselves on the high 
ground. A good fox equal to the important occasion was 
roused, going straight through the crowd, afterwards swimming 
the river. With hounds close at his brush, he ran a bee line by 
Burton Lazers and the Gorse, over the Whissendine Brook ta 
Ranksboro' Gorsp, getting to ground near Wilds Lodge after 
running well for one hour and fifty-three minutes. From the 
window of the special train conveying the wedding couple on 
their honeymoon, the bride and bridegroom viewed the hunt 
streaming away from Burbidge's covert. 

Talking of special trains in connexion with weddings calls 
to mind another occasion, when, owing to the good luck that an 
express had been signalled to stop to take up a newly married 
pair at Dalby station in Leicestershire, a bad accident was just 
averted. A fox led hounds down on to the line, and as is 
generally the case, instead of flashing over it, the pack continued 
to hover about just at the moment when the down express was 
due. To Frank's great relief, he saw the distant signal fly up to 
stop the train for the wedding pair, and * on the way home ' he 
narrates we passed through Great Dalby, and were invited by 
Mr. Brewitt, father of the bride, to drink her good health, which 
with a bumper we did most heartily, expressing a hope that his 
new son-in-law was as good a sportsman as himself. 

Another memorable occasion was the Rauceby pink wedding, 
on February 17th, 1885, when the late Major 'Frits' Amcotts 
and Miss Emily Willson, two of the keenest followers of the 
Belvoir Hunt, plighted their troth in the presence of a large 
gathering of friends and hunting acquaintance. The morning 
was bright, though a powdering of snow covered the ground, and 
a meet of hounds took place at the Hall after the ceremony, the 
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Fox-hunting in Relation to Life. 7 

bride and bridegroom joining the chase, an excellent gallop 
of one hour and seventeen minutes resulting. The fox jumped up 
before the pack on the fallows near to Bully Wells, shaping his 
course for Sleaford town, ringing back again to Rauceby, where, 
singularly enough, he was killed in the presence of the wedding 
party. 

A few years later two little red-coated youngsters were led 
by their aunt and nurse into Rauceby Gorse, to be blooded by 
Frank, one fine morning in the cubbing season, the youngsters 
being in no way dismayed by the attentions of the hounds, 
though they were no taller than a walking-stick. Those who 
have the good fortune to be born of hunting parents enter to 
sport as readily as a setter does to game, and so it was with 
them. Before concluding the memories of these joyous occasions, 
we call to mind the red-letter-day of our own life, September 
1 2th, 1895, when Frank Gillard was one of the wedding guests 
assembled at Newton House. The pad of the first fox killed 
that season by the Belvoir hounds, he had mounted as a paper- 
knife, presenting it to the bride. Miss Lucy Heathcote. Happy 
events in connexion with our sport are a joy that we remember 
through all our days, to which memory clings with a constancy 
which it evinces for few other events in life. 

The last link in the chain that binds us to our sport need 
not necessarily be a sad one, if we accept the couplet of good 
old Doctor Watts, * Gain a good name by well doing our duty, 
which will scent like a rose when we are gone.' Such a happy 
note as this was struck by the late Duke of Rutland, in a speech 
he made in 1877, on the occasion of a presentation of plate 
made to him by the hunt ; he said, * This is a most festive 
occasion, but even on the brightest scenes the shadow will pass 
over the sun, and it is impossible not to remember the faces we 
no longer see — the names of those we no longer have amongst 
us. They are such names as Forester, who was the beloved of 
the hunt, of Lichford, Alford, Howsin, and many others. They 
have passed away from us, but their spirit still animates and 
encourages us.' Many a good fox-hunter's memory is kept 
green by the covert he planted during his lifetime, which the 
present generation of sportsmen, and those to come after, will 
visit so many times in a season. We have many such coverts 
in the Belvoir hunt; we call to mind Sherbrooke's, Musters', 
Burbidge's, and Heathcote's coverts, Wilson's osier bed. Reeves* 
gorses, and Fane's plantation. It fell to Frank Gillard's lot 
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many a time, during the twenty-six seasons he was huntsman to 
the Duke's hounds, to attend the funeral of some member of 
the hunt. His greeting as he joined the sad procession was 
characteristic, * This is indeed a sorry meet, sir! ' On one occasion 
only did he attend such a ceremony in scarlet, and that was in 
the little churchyard at Attenborough, Notts, for the interment 
of the late Mr. Nicolas John Charlton, of Chilwell HalL 
Although never a master of hounds, Mr. Charlton, during his 
lifetime, showed by precept and example, whatjmay be done in 
the cause of fox-hunting by a devoted adherent, always putting 
the advancement of sport before personal amusement or his 
own glorification. His funeral will be remembered by those 
who attended it as one of the most picturesque and touching^ 
sights they ever witnessed. The coffin, covered with a scarlet 
cloth, was conveyed in a farm waggon drawn by a white horse, 
the sides of the vehicle being decked with blooming gorse. 
Upon the coffin, which bore a large number of wreaths made of 
flowers and gorse, the deceased's hunting crop and spurs were 
placed, and he was carried to his last resting-place in the green 
and leafy churchyard of Attenborough by fifteen hunt-servants 
in scarlet, representative of the Belvoir, Quom, Ruffi)rd, South 
Notts, and Badsworth Kennels. Who shall venture to say that 
fox-hunting and life do not run on the same line, the one shaping 
the destiny of the other ? We are grateful to Brooksby's graceful 
pen, which sums up the conclusion of the whole matter : — 

' If life is a business, existence is fun 
When duty, and pleasure, and sport are in one.' 



THE SECRET TELEGRAM. 

By the Author oi Racing for Goldy &c. 

^HIS is a simple, unvarnished statement of how a 
valuable piece of information came accidentally to 
the knowledge of a man who was quick-witted 
enough to see its importance, and take advantage of 
it. These golden opportunities occur but seldom in one's life- 
time, and in how many cases are they allowed to pass unheeded 
— ^to be bitterly regretted afterwards. 
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The SecrU Telegram. 9 

The cryptographic message which contained the priceless 
intelligence referred to turned out, as will be shown, a veritable 
Aladdin's lamp, to the shrewd and lucky finder of it 
Fortunately, for him, the key to the cipher was in the envelope 
along with the telegram, or he might still have been puzzling 
his brains to ascertain the meaning of it. Without the magic 

sentence, 

Courage, mon Ami, Diable est Mort, 

which was written on the back of a visiting card — the card of 
the sender of the message — and which was the ' open sesame ' 
of the message, not even the learned John Trithemius, the Abbot 
of Spanheim, who was the first writer among the modems to 
publish a work on secret writing, the astute Lord Bacon, or the 
ingenious Edgar Allan Poe, would have been able to decipher the 
contents, although they know that the letter which occurs 
oftenest is e^ and the next in order of frequency is ^, and that the 
following groups come after these separated from each other by 
degrees of decreasing recurrence ; a^ o, h, i ; r, j, h ; </, // c. w, 
»> ^ / f>yigipi b ; V, k; Xy qj^ z. No, nothing would have been 
discovered without the remark quoted, which readers of Charles 
Reade's famous novel, *The Cloister and the Hearth,* will 
recollect is continually in the mouth of his marauding, but kind- 
hearted soldier, and John Reynolds, the man who profited by 
the find, would have been miles away from any chance of 
occupying a house in Manchester Square, and marrying into one 
of the most ancient families in England. 

A certain mansion, said to be haunted and long tenantless, 
situated in this fashionable square, was one autumn morning, a 
few years ago, suddenly recalled into use. The * to let ' notices 
were taken down, and the house was handed over to legions of 
cleaners, painters, and paperhangers. After them came the 
upholsterer, who furnished it magnificently throughout The 
new tenant had no portraits of his ancestors to hang upon the 
walls, and he was sensible enough not to have any bogus ones 
found or manufactured, but the whole of Europe was ransacked 
for objects of art to adorn his abode. The selection was made 
with the greatest care, and if the newcomer was not a judge of 
such things himself, he employed only the men that were. No 
doubtful Raphael or spurious Turner, or Louis XVL furniture 
made in Wardour Street, was allowed to enter his doors. 
He did not grumble at the price, but he wanted value for his 
money. 
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The question was asked on all sides who the wealthy 
individual was, who could afford to give such unlimited com- 
missions to the leading dealers in the fine-art world, who- 
supplied all the paintings and prints on sporting subjects, but 
with the exception of the facts that he was called John Rey- 
nolds, and had been connected with the turf for the previous 
four or five years, nobody could or would give any satisfactory 
reply. Nothing seemed to be known about his antecedents. 

Various ridiculous rumours were afloat concerning him. 
One would have it that he was the principal shareholder of a 
diamond mine at the Cape, another had heard the sinister 
report that he had been largely interested in opium smuggling 
in Chinese seas, a third person asserted that he, John Reynolds,, 
and none other was the man who broke the bank at Monte 
Carlo, and a fourth, in whispered tones, hazarded the suggestion 
that if the mystery was cleared up, he might turn out to be 
another Peace, a successful burglar. Whoever he was, his banker's 
reference was amply sufficient to the people with whom he did . 
business, and owing to the largeness of his bets, and the princely 
way in which he conducted his affairs, he soon became known 
as — ^the millionaire from nowhere. 

He first made his appearance on the turf at Ascot in the 
year Mark Antony won the Derby, where as none of the book- 
makers knew him, he was obliged to bet with ready money. 
He must have speculated largely, and been exceedingly fortunate 
in finding winners at that meeting, for on the Friday, Steel 
was heard to say that the new plunger was no greenhorn, and 
must be kept thoroughly well posted up in racing matters, as he 
had netted about 40,000/. during the week. Soon after this, 
about Goodwood time, he had a few horses in training at 
Newmarket, and one of his cheap purchases proved to be a gold- 
mine to him, for with it he won the Lincolnshire Handicap in 
the following spring. There was no end of betting, months 
before the race, at that time, and Reynolds, no doubt, won a 
very large stake. 

If he had not received a college education, it was soon per- 
ceived that he was not to be deceived about horseflesh, and if he 
could not appreciate Horace, he, at all events, was thoroughly 
conversant with everything relative to racing. He was not 
only respected, but feared, never giving way to oaths to back 
out his sayings, nor indulging in drink. He had a pleasant 
appearance, was reticent and quiet in manner, always neatly- 
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but not showily dressed, and looked not more than thirty-five 
years of age. The men with whom he transacted his business 
in the ring often tried to worm out of him the particulars of his 
early career, but they did not succeed. His answer generally 
was, ' I guess I growed ; ' and when an inquisitive individual 
would attempt to discover how he got his wealth to b^in with, 
he had to be satisfied with the reply, ' I had a slice of luck.' 

Before he leased the house in Manchester Square, he lived in 
a Bond Street hotel, in a suite of rooms which he rented by the 
year ; but when it was seen that he was going to settle down in 
a house of his own, over which he was spending much money,, 
people who knew him concluded that he was going to take a 
wife, and these wiseacres were right for once." While the 
Manchester Square mansion was being got ready, an announce- 
ment appeared in the Morning Post that John Reynolds was 
engaged to be married to Marion, the youngest daughter of 
Francis Morton, Esq., of Auchtermills Castle, near Carlisle and 
.Glenstobbie House, Crieff, N.B. Though not titled, Mr. Mor- 
ton was of an ancient family who had for hundreds of years 
inherited these estates. The surprise was that he should give 
his beautiful and accomplished daughter to an unknown man 
like John Reynolds. As the Mortons were but seldom in 
London, nobody could tell how the millionaire from nowhere 
became acquainted with them, and where the wooing of Miss 
Morton took place, and the bridegroom in embryo was the last 
man in the world to enlighten them. The society journals, who 
are good at inventing lies when they cannot get hold of facts, 
were entirely at fault, and old Mr. Morton kept his own counsel, 
and was not to be drawn ; but the writer of this narrative^ who 
met John Reynolds some years before, was aware of his origfin, 
and how he obtained the money which started him on the road 
to his immense fortune. 

Reynolds was at one time in charge of a livery stable, near 
Bryanston Square, and on an occasion, when he had a lady's 
park-hack for sale, he advertised it in the Times. Among others 
who came to look at the horse, was Mr. Peter Robertson, a 
leading bookmaker on the turf, well known by sight to Rey- 
nolds, who had frequently attended race-meetings. The hack 
was in due course trotted out and put through its paces for the 
bookmaker's approval, but no deal was effected. During the 
inspection, Mr. Robertson, accidentally and unperceived by him, 
dropped an envelope which contained a secret telegram with 
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the key inside. John Reynolds saw the well-known telegraph 
envelope fall, and he hastened to secretly pick it up, but instead 
of handing it over to the owner, he put it in his own pocket. 
He would see later whether it was advisable to return it. As 
the Americans would say, the livery stable-keeper was a veiy 
level-headed person, and had a sharp eye for the main chance. 

When Mr. Robertson left, Reynolds eagerly opened the 
message, which was to have such a potent influence on his 
future career, but to his great disgust he found only a lot of 
letters and figures as follows : — 

*M3mad icla2 cde3i2dr2 02 e2 Iaa3i2le3ar e2ulce3u- 
mar gi2l e3ma ralor2 ocua2 mo2i ce3 i2dua mact02- 
m2r2 ord e3i2m3d cdr ui2sde3lr2.' 

Senders of telegrams do not usually resort to such a secret 
code as the above, unless they have important intelligence to 
communicate to one individual, and conceal from everybody 
else. So Reynolds thought. He w s aware of the great 
influence Mr. Robertson possessed, and was certain if he could 
only decipher the contents of this mysterious message^ he would 
learn something greatly to his advantage. He was no dunce, 
and he had not read Poe's * Gold Bug' for nothing.' 

When he could not make any headway with the telegram as 
it stood, he had recourse to the enigmatical sentence on the back 
of the visiting card. He said to himself that what was written 
thereon was no doubt the key, and he was smart enough to dis- 
cover that the letters of the alphabet corresponded in number with 
the letters in Courage^ man ami, diable est morty twenty-six in 
both cases. Elate with this bit of success, he proceeded to con- 
struct an alphabet out of the sentence, which cost him a lot of 
time and trouble, but which he at length mastered completely. 
This is the result : — 



ABCDEFG 

C o u r a g 

H I J 



^1 Courage, 



n 

ino2 n I 

K LM) 
a2 m2 i ) 



mon 



ami, 



N O P QR S) 

d i2 a3 b 1 ea / 

TUV) 
e3 s t f 

WX Y 

m3 03 r2 



Z.1 

t2 J 



diable 

est 

mort 



The thing that baffled him most until the figures came to 
his aid, was how to dispose of repeats of letters that had 
previously been used, such as o in courage, and in mon, but 
when he saw that the second had to be distinguished by a 2, 
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that difficulty was overcome, and after he had managed to spelt 
out * Mark Antony/ the name of the favourite for the Derby, he 
very soon interpreted the remainder of the message. He per- 
ceived in a moment how valuable the intelligence was to any 
one who could utilise it, and Reynolds was not the man to per* 
mit such an opportunity to slip. He had long fostered in his 
mind mad hopes which money, and money alone, might enable 
him to realise. What did it matter if he lost ; he was a young 
man, and could begin the world afresh. 

The secret telegram, when deciphered, read as subjoined : — 

' When Mark Antony is reported scratched for the Derby ^ back 
him at once heavily y in town and country! 

In this particular year, Lord D. had two horses of almost 
equal merit in, the Derby, and one of them Mark Antony, had 
with only a stable-boy up, and much against his owner's wishes, 
won the Two Thousand. As the day for the decision of the 
Epsom race approached, the public were on the quivive^ to know 
which was the better animal of the pair, and which horse would 
carry the money and first colours of his Lordship. Owing to 
his success over the Rowley mile, Mark Antony was made a 
strong favourite for the ' Blue Riband/ and his stable companion 
consequently receded in the betting ; but in a private trial which 
escaped the notice of the touts. Lord D. found out that if he 
was desirous of winning the Derby, it must be with the name- 
sake of the Roman General. He had, however, very little money 
on the horse, and he could not take the short price which was 
then offered. That was the position of affairs one week before 
the eventful Wednesdayj when a strange circumstance occurred. 

At that time a telegram from Newmarket, bearing the name 
of the trainer of the horse, was handed in at the Messrs. 
Weatherby's Office, Old Burlington Street, ordering Mark Antony 
to be struck out of the Derby ; but this telegram was never 
confirmed, and it was soon proved to be a forgery. A reward 
of 500/. was offered for the conviction of the culprit, but no 
one ever came forward to claim that * monkey.' On the publi- 
cation of this message, and for two days afterwards, until the 
order was shown to be the work of a forger, all kinds of out- 
side prices were laid against the at-one-time favourite. From 
6 to 4 he went back to 33 to i. 

During these two days John Reynolds was busy, and he 
had the courage to place all he possessed on Lord D.'s horsey 
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and when Mark Antony won, which he had no trouble in doing, 
the livery stable-keeper had to receive close on two thousand 
pounds. With this money he commenced his ^¥onderfully pro- 
sperous career, and the vague insane hopes which he entertained 
in former days came within measurable distance of realisation. 

In course of time his determined perseverance was rewarded. 
The cipher telegram had enabled him to carry out his ambition, 
to make a huge fortune, and wed Miss Morton. Then where 
did this man spring from ? What was he in his early days ? 
John Reynolds had been a groom with the family into which he 
ultimately entered as a bridegroom. 




THE EVERGREEN GORSE. 

By • Brentingby.' 

|H 1 who shall be King of the flowers, we cried^ 
With our Bonny Red Rose for his Queen and bride ? 
For he must be brave, as the Queen is fair, 

And hardy to stand through the winter's air. 

Not decked with a fleeting and brilliant bloom; 

But constant through murk December's gloom. 

Nor tenderly clinging with tendrils fine, 

Like woodbine sweet, or the clustering vine; 

But meet for the theme of a roaring song 

To stir the stout hearts of St. Hubert's throng. 
Chorus : 
The Corse ! The Gorse I The Evergreen Gorse I 
With musical hounds and mettlesome horse, 
The Gorse, the brave King of the flowers shall be, 
And theme for St. Hubert's ministrelsy. 

In throngs oft foregather the riders brave. 
Wherever the sturdy old Gorse doth wave. 
That blooms in fat pastures or barrenest rocks. 
And makes a retreat for their quarry the fox. 
The dull dark green of its spinelets strong 
Forms background meet for the scarlet throng. 
How thrilling the joy in each breast doth bum. 
When the Gorse is alive with the waving steml 
We treasure through life as a mem'ry dear, 
The ring of the huntsman's melodious cheer. 

Chorus: The Gorse! &c. 
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It calls up the thoughts of the deeds sublime, 
Of rides of old in great MeynelKs time ; 
Of Meynell, the man * to the manner born/ 
Who loved the thick furzes of spacious Quom, 
And showed all the ' masters ' of yore the way 
To work with theur hounds, and not to play ; 
With patience and care the thick lairs to draw, 
And give to poor Charley a huntsman's law. 
How fairly he fought for his lasting fame, 
We'll honour for ever great Meynell's name. 
Chorus: The Gorse ! &c. 

In this home of sport no * country ' is found 
That boasts a good record with horse and hound. 
And • screamers* provide for a gen'rous horse, 
But shows the bright bloom of the golden Gorse. 
The favoured abode of poor pug, I ween. 
For ages the bonny green Gorse has been. 
The horn may be hung on the wall, I trow. 
Whenever the Gorse shall no longer grow. 
Then loud and long make the rafters ring 
In praise of St. Hubert's floral King. 
Chorus: The Gorse ! &c. 




WHO SHOT THE FOX? 

A'-T-'-. LFr;OX AND I 

T ^ • r .'.^ATijNs. I ^y Finch Mason. 

^HOUGH not exactly born with a silver spoon in my 

mouth, as the saying goes, yet I had no cause to 

complain of the treatment I had received at the 

hands of Destiny. There was no getting away from 

the fact either that my prospects were undeniable, for I had 

the good luck to be not only nephew to the wealthy though 

rather eccentric Mr. Charles Digby, of Sousham Court, in Cow- 

slipshire, but his favourite nephew, and recognised heir into the 

bargain. Here is his description in Walford's County Families : 

Digby, Charles Stuart Algernon. B. 1812. M. 1836. Edu- 
cated at Eton and Christchurch (Oxoa). Seats: Sousham 
Court, Cowslipshire ; Lochnagelly, Fife, N.B.; 34 Eaton Square, 
London, &W. D.L., J.P. Clubs: The Carlton, White's, 
Arthur's. Heir Presumptive (mark this, please): Reginald 
Charles Flutterly. B. 1846. 
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I am Reginald Charles Flutterly, and I turned down this- 
particular page so that I could always refer to it when I wanted 
to do so, which was generally when the heart of Reginald Charles- 
was oppressed with care, as it occasionally was after a bad week 
at Newmarket, or Ascot, or Goodwood, as the case might 
be. And you can't think what a comfort it was to me. So- 
soothing, too! , 

It has always been a wonder to me how Mr. Walford knew 
that I was only the heir presumptive. He must have known 
that the estates were not entailed, and that my uncle had 
another nephew, who on paper had quite as good a chance as 
myself— ;viz.^. the only child of his other sister. 

I went in for. Sport; my cousin, Edward Maxwell — nobody 
ever called him Ned, or even Ted, though the latter alwa}^ 
struck me as a tame-rabbity sort of name — for Philanthropy, the 
Temperance question, and suchlike. My uncle, I feel sure» 
must have told' him- that I stood first favourite, otherwise he 
would surely have bracketed us together, and the betting would 
have stood at ' evens,' instead of odds on me. 

The most weakly, fr?igile-looking little old gentleman you 
ever saw, his scanty grey hair brushed straight over his fore- 
head, and his feet encased in enormous shoes many sizes tea 
large for him : such was my uncle to look at. Add to this 
that he was the most rabid of Tories, a Jacobite to the back- 
bone (a man who talked of the Pretender was never invited to 
his house again), an upholder of duelling, and last, but not least 
(though he had never shot or fished in his lifetime, and had 
not hunted for years), a sportsman to the backbone, and you 
have a pretty accurate portrait of him. Needless to say, he 
invariably . mounted a blue coat and brass buttons in the 
evening, and would have scorned to drink anything but port- 
wine ' after dinner. His place in Scotland had been let for 
years, which I > was sorry for, as the shooting was good ; and, 
except for a few weeks in town during the season, he never left 
Sousham ; and thither I always repaired every winter for a 
lengthened visit. 

As I. have already mentioned, although he had not hunted, 
so to speak, for years, a more ardent fox-hunter in the spirit 
could scarcely be imagined ; and fox -preserving he carried 
almost to an excess, his coverts being full of them. Never- 
theless, there were always plenty of pheasants for his guests to 
shoot at ; a pretty good proof in itself that the two may be near 
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neighbours without doing much harm to one another, in spite of 
all that gamekeepers will tell you to the contrary. 

Not being a cock- pheasant myself, I am unable to give an 
opinion as to how I should have felt if I had suddenly become 
aware of the fact that in the immediate vicinity of my wife 
and family was the earth of a vixen fox and her family, one 
hungrier than t'other. What the missus would have done is 
best known to herself. I fancy I should have spent the best 
part of my time ' up a tree.' But this I do know, and that is, 
that, once upon a time, one of my respected uncle's pet foxes, 
for the space of a twelvemonth, so nearly succeeded in breaking 
my heart, that not only for the time being did the sight of a red 
coat have pretty much the same effect upon me that it would 
upon a rampagious young bull, but it was all I could do to 
prevent myself from laying a violent hand on my favourite 
pages in Walford's County Families and converting it into pipe- 
lights. 

Well, things went on swimmingly year after year. My dear 
old uncle and I continued on the best of terms. September 
saw me as regularly as clockwork at Sousham for the partridge 
shooting, which was first-rate. A flying visit to Doncaster for 
the Leger. Back again to Sousham, unless I had anything 
better on hand. Then Newmarket, for the autumn meetings, 
which I have always held to be the pleasantest of the yean 
Then once more to Sousham for the winter, this time accom- 
panied by my hunters. 

Imagine me, therefore, arrived at my winter quarters, with a 
light heart, and still lighter pockets, thanks to my respective 
fancies for the Cesarewitch and Cambridgeshire being shabby 
enough to decline to run up to within pounds of their public or 
private form. But what did it matter to a Man of Pleasure,, 
with a rich uncle at his back? And I repeat that, notwith- 
standing the facer I had received, I arrived at Sousham, not 
only as fit as a fiddle, but as jolly as Mark Tapley himself, my 
jollity being rather crushed on my. arrival by the information 
imparted to me in a cabalistic whisper by the butler, a very old 
and particular friend of mine, that ' Mr. Edward is here, Sir.' 
Now, as I have already observed, my cousin Edward Maxwell 
was not by any means built on the same lines as myself, and 
consequently we had nothing in common with one another. 
Still, he was apparently a most harmless, inoffensive young 
man, and I really had no just cause for my personal dislike 
VOL. XV. C 
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to him. But dislike him I did, and for the life of me could 
not discover the reason. It was apparently a case of Dr. Fell 
over again. 

My uncle, I could see plainly enough, was not fonder of him 
than I was, though he did his best to conceal it ; and it was 
hard to say which was the most studiously polite to one another, 
the uncle or nephew. 

Night after night did the former see the ancient ale, strong 
enough to blow your head off, for which Sousham had been 
celebrated from time immemorial, and was the pride of the 
butler's heart, a glass of which was always handed round to 
each guest with the cheese at dinner, rejected with contumely 
by Edward without moving a muscle of his countenance. He 
even looked on with an equanimity for which I gave him the 
very highest praise, when this terrible young man committed 
the grievous sin, in my uncle's eyes — and, I might add, those of 
any right-thinking man — of partaking of a lump of preserved 
ginger before imbibing a glass of my uncle's priceless '20 port. 

* Criminal, by Gad ! — criminal 1 ' I just heard the old gentle- 
man mutter, and that was all. 

As the old butler remarked to me in confidence one day, 
Mr. Edward had done pretty nigh everything in his power to 
offend my uncle short of shooting a fox. 

' If he'd only do that, Mr. Reginald,' wound up the good old 
man, ' how happy I should be, for he'd never come to Sousham 
again, mark my words, if he could ; and a good job too. Sir, 
-saving your presence.' 

On the particular visit I am referring to, my obnoxious cousin 
made one of the party, as I have already stated. But, oh, how 
changed! He asked me how I had got on at Newmarket; 
sympathised with me in the kindest manner over my losses ; 
owned without blushing to having lost a 'pony* on the Cam* 
bridgeshire ; told me he had brought a couple of hunters and a 
hack down with him 'this journey,' as he expressed it, and, 
finally, not only swallowed, apparently with great relish, a glass 
of the Sousham ale with his cheese, but took his share of my 
uncle's famous port after dinner like a man. 

' Who on earth has taken him in hand and broken him in ?' 
I thought to myself, as I looked on in astonishment. My uncle, 
too, was quite changed in his manner to him, and no wonder. I 
dreamt that night that my aged relative ordered the pair of us 
to ride a steeplechase over four miles of the stiffest part of the 
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Vale, the winner to succeed to his property at his death, and 
that Edward won in a canter. 

Well, my cousin and I hunted together and shot together, 
and the former insinuated himself into my uncle's good graces 
more and more every day. He couldn't ride a little bit, and 
was the numbest hand with a gun I had ever beheld, but that 
<lidn't matter in the least. 

' If s in him, Sir, it's in him ! and that's everything,' would 
exclaim my uncle a dozen times a day, in high glee. 

To judge by appearances it was a toss up now which of us 
was first favourite, my cousin Ned — we all called him Ned now 
— or myself. 

' Hang him ! ' I thought to myself, ' I wish to goodness he'd 
rshoot that fox ! ' 

• • • • • « V 

It was Christmas week, the house being full of guests 
according to custom, and a hard frost having set in we were 
entirely dependent on shooting and skating for amusement. 
However, as there were plenty of pheasants, and a fine piece of 
tee, we could afford for once to dispense with the hunting. 

One large covert of my uncle's had been kept specially for 
this week, and the day preceding Christmas Day was the one 
appointed for the beating of it, accordingly six of us started 
for the scene of action in a brake for that purpose on such a 
glorious winter's morning that never was. 

We should have mustered seven guns, but my cousin had 
<l^lined at the last moment to make one of the party, owing to 
an attack of biliousness. 

' The Sousham ale and the '20 port is telling on him at last,' 
thought I to myself. 

We had capital sport all the morning, there being not only 
pheasants, but ground game in great abundance. And foxes all 
over the place ! 

I need not dwell upon the luncheon that followed, which 
was, as it always is on such occasions, a meal of the very 
•cheeriest description. Suffice it to say that the Sousham ale 
was done justice to, not only by the guests, but the beaters, in a 
manner that would have gladdened my uncle's heart had he 
been present, and that the stories which were told during its 
circulation would certainly have caused the Archbishop of 
Canterbury to say 'fie fie' had he been present. 

At last we got on our legs, and proceeded to walk in line 
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through some low underwood, driving everything before us 
towards the 'hot comer,' which was to bring the day's pro- 
ceedings to a triumphal close, just as in the old days of 
Cremome the fireworks came last to apprise the assembled 
company that it was time to go off to their respective beds — 
virtuous or otherwise. 

* Bang ! ' went my gun. ' A hare — pick him up ! ' said I^ 
unconcernedly. 

Up went an under-keeper — a man I didn't like — ^to the spot. 

* Please to come 'ere, Sir,' said he. 

I did • come 'ere ' accordingly, and what was my horror to 
see — not only the hare, but a fine dog fox stretched out as dead 
as Julius Caesar. Up came the head-keeper. Up came the two^ 
nearest guns. 

' We must bury him straight away,' opined the former. 

* We must keep it dark from mon onclel said the latter. 
Unfortunately the ground was too hard to perform the 

funeral rites there and then, so the keeper popped the defunct 
fox in the large inside pocket which is a feature of the ganne- 
keeper's velveteen coat. 

* Munis the ward^ said I to the keeper, with a knowing wink. 
'The Squire'll never hear of it from nUy you may depend^ 

Mr. Reginald,' was the reply. 

I knew I could trust . my old friend as I would my own 
. brother, but for all that I could not help saying to myself all the 
rest of the afternoon, * Oh, why hadn't Ned been in my place ! ' 

It was not until after dinner that night that the subject of 
the day's sport was broached by my uncle, who, having been 
engaged on some magisterial business in his private sanctum^ 
had not seen his guests on their return ; and I at once pro- 
ceeded to give him all the details. 

When I had done, cousin Ned took up the running. 

*You have forgotten one important item, haven't you^ 
Reggy ?' he said, addresssing me, a malicious smile on his white 
face. 

* I don't think so,' I replied, with a look of astonishment. 

* What do you mean ? ' 

* Why, the fox to be sure ! * he said, with a strong effort to 
keep his assumed composure. 

There was a dead silence amongst the company, which 
was at last broken by my uncle, demanding to know what niy 
cousin was alluding to. 
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I told him my plain, unvarnished tale, winding up with the 
remark, 'Accidents will happen in the best-regulated familiest 
you know, sir.' 

My uncle looked sternly at me for a second, then rose from 
bis chair, chucked his napkin on the table, and walked straight 
out of the room. 

Maddened with rage, I threw the contents of the glass I 
ivas raising to my lips in my cousin's face, and the glass itself 
at his head a second afterwards, and not waiting to see the 
result, rushed from the room in my turn. 

FINALE. 

Three months afterwards I was seated at a late breakfast in 
my rooms in the Albany, one fine morning, when my servant 
announced two visitors to see me^-<:ountrymen he said they 
were : a Mr. Haylock and a Mr. Stodge. 

* Good heavens ! two of my uncle's keepers,' I exclaimed. 
^Show them in at once;' and sure enough, in marched the 
Sousham headkeeper, and the understrapper who had picked up 
the fox I had shot that unlucky day in Christmas week. 

Bidding them be seated, I waited anxiously to hear what 
they had to say. 

* Well, if s just this here, Mr. Ranald,' said Haylock ; 'you've 
bin tampered with, that's what you've bin, and by this young 
man here, who ought, as I tell 'un, to be damned well ashamed 
of hisself.' 

'You remember the fox as was shot that day in Coombe 
Wood, Mr. ReginaW?' 

' Remember, indeed ! seeing that I had quarrelled with my 
uncle, irretrievably in consequence, was it very likely I should 
foiget it ? ' And I told them so. 

' You didn't shoot 'un, sir, so make your mind easy on that 
score,' went on Haylock. * It was this 'ere rascal 'at shot 'un, 
at Mr. Edward's bidding, and placed 'un where we found 'un, 
50 as you should be blamed for it, and the Squire /7^-suaded to 
•quarrel with you in consekens. This wagabone, shaking his fist 
at his now shamefaced companion, got a 'undred pound note for 
'is perjury and wouldn't, I don't never believe he'd bin found 
out, if he hadn't come a-courtin' my daughter, Sally, and she 
•dragged the secret out of 'un, like the clever gal she is, and 
•come and told me and her mother the very next minute. My 
old woman, she was for laying it all afore the Squire, at onst, 
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sir; but on second thoughts — and they is generally best — I 
thought it best to come straight up to Lunnon and see you^ 
and redooce this criminal rascal's confession to writin' in a 
proper and business-like way-like ; and I 'ope, Mr. R^nald^*" 
wound up Haylock, * as you'll say, I've hacted right, sir.' 

' I should rather think you have, my good friend,' I replied. 
'You've done me a turn, which I shall never forget to my 
dying day, you may be sure.' 

' There is no necessity to commit the matter to paper. I 
will tell my servant to give you some refreshment whilst \ 
dress, and then we'll all three go straightway to Sousham, where 
you shall repeat to my uncle, in my cousin's presence, what you 
have just told me. He can then choose between the pair of 
us, and I think I can pretty well guess what that choice will be^ 
eh, Haylock ? ' 

* Ah, and so can I, Mr. Reginald ! ' was the confident reply. 

I need not dwell upon the scene that ensued, when the three 
of us were asked into my uncle's room on our arrival at 
Sousham Court. Suffice it to say that it was hard to deter^ 
mine which was the predominant feeling in my uncle's heart ; 
his anger at my cousin's treachery, or his delight at my beings 
cleared of what in his eyes was the greatest crime a man could 
be guilty of, viz., Vulpecide. 




CHRISTMAS AT THE BEAR. 

By Nathaniel Gubbins. 

JHE BEAR is or was the principal hotel of that welU 
known watering-place and sporting centre,Wheezeley> 
in Winkdale. Does the reader, gentle or otherwise, 
know Wheezeley ? Has he or she ever breathed the 
freshness of its healthful air, or imbibed the unspeakable 
nastiness of its (reputed) equally healthful waters? For the 
former, at least, coupled with the sound strong ale and pure 
whisky procurable in the neighbourhood, I can answer as a 
grand tonic after weeks of hard work and harder pleasure in 
London. Away on the wide-spreading moors of breezy North- 
shire, where all things — men, measures, hospitality, horses — ^seem 
to be on a larger scale than elsewhere in England, has this pretty 
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little town sprung up amid the grandest and most picturesque of 
natural surroundings. 



* There on every side the painter 

Looks o'er wooded dale and main ] 
And on far hills faint and fainter 
Outlined as they near the main.* 
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L 
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That is to say, if the painter does not happen to be oth6fWlse — ' 
engaged. You are more likely to find him, if I know the man, 
luring the crafty grayling with the sandy grasshopper from the 
waters of the Wink, or pursuing the wily fox across the flat 
agricultural country towards Minsterborough, which yields 
neither mountains for the man of landscapes nor minerals for 
the man of manufactures, but over which the Ouse and Humber 
hounds can show a line of sport which the cream of the shires 
would confess ' a rum 'un to follow, a bad 'un to beat' 

The elements of a pleasant enough party assembled daily 

round the table-cThdte of the Bear in the winter of oh f 

confound the year. There were two delightful old gentlemen 
who fought the political battle, armed respectively with those 
high-toned and independent local journals, the Conservative Post 
and the Liberal Mercury^ every morning of their lives, with 
unflagging fury, resuming it after luncheon with a change of 
weapons,' the Standard and the Daity News; and continuing it 
by the aid of whisky and tobacco until bedtime ; there was the 
painter aforesaid and his only too delightful wife ; there was a 
sporting widow who, having satisfactorily buried No. i, a 
Manchester cotton spinner, was qualifying for a transference of 
that capitalist's ducats to the capacious pockets of No. 2, a 
Northshire M.F.H. ; there were some business men who carried 
on their avocations at the commercial town of WooUaston and 
of whom we saw but little between breakfast and dinner ; there 
was a vulgar mamma with three aesthetic daughters, one of 
whom botanised, one drew, and one rode, all quite independently 
of each other and mamma ; there was a half-pay Colonel who 
slept and drank (waters), and a no-pay Major who hunted and 
drank (whiskies) ; there was myself and there was Miss Robertha 
Leslie, these two last being by far the most interesting members 
of the community. 

Miss Robertha Leslie, spoken of as ' Bobbie * in smoking- 
room seclusion by men whose bearing in the young lady's 
presence was one of degraded servility, was a personage. All 
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we ' Bearites ' of the male persuasion were her humble servants, 
and she ruled us with a rod of iron. She was not pretty, but her 
face was interesting and uncommon. Her figure, of a nice height 
and nice riding weight, was extremely well fashioned ; her hand 
and foot, by no means Liliputian, but models of shape ; her taste 
in dress undeniable, and her riding, like her conversation 
uncomfortably straight for a nervous man to follow. She was in 
attendance on a maiden aunt, supposed to be consumptive — 
consumption chiefly apparent at meal times — or it might be 
more correct to say that a maiden aunt was in attendance on 
her. Miss Bobbie was generally said to have money of her 
own — on the strength of her having her own horse, her own 
maid, and almost always her own way. But I knew otherwise. 
As a poor man and a single, I deemed it my duty to find out 
these things. What Miss Bobbie had of her own was a relative 
in India, a sort of cousin, who made her a liberal allowance, 
though she had scarcely seen him since her childhood, and 
indeed, beyond his name and the fact that his cheques were 
always honoured, knew very little about him. 

A certain similarity between our lots in life, ascertained in 
the course of sundry strolls in the hotel gardens (where the paths 
vfextjiist wide enough to admit of two walking abreast), walks 
to and from church, rides to the meet, and kindred occasions, had 
cemented an alliance between the young lady and myself more 
intimate than she often permitted to persons of either sex. I, too, 
was an orphan. I likewise had an unknown benefactor whom 
I vaguely suspected of hailing from the East, but who was so 
much more mysterious than her benefactor that I did not even 
know his name. And just about this time I was rather more in 
want of a benefactor than usual. 

It was supposed by those of my intimates who were acquainted 
with my absence of private resources that I was maintaining 
myself and two excellent hunters from the stables of the Brothers 
Surcingle, in some splendour at the Bear Hotel, Wheezeley, on 
the proceeds of my last book. And such was the case. But the 
book was not that Fyttes and Fancies which was so favourably 
reviewed in the Massingham Sentinel^ and which had caused so 
much burning of midnight oil and consumption of strong tobacco. 
It was my book on the last Cambridgeshire which was furnishing 
forth my means for the present 

On the Friday before Christmas Day, the Ouse and Humber 
hounds met at Barewood Bridge, a favourite meet, not two miles 
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from Wheezeley. By ten o'clock the hall of the Bear presented 
•quite a military appearance with its array of scarlet coats. One 
of Surcingle's horses had already done a hard day that week ; the 
other and best, kept in careful reserve for this meet, was coughing 
as only a hunter can cough whose services are specially required. 
Therefore the modest-looking individual (myself) who was receiv- 
ing his bumper of orange brandy from the fair hands of Miss Peel, 
the presiding divinity of the * office,' was to-day to be the jockey 
of the landlord's broad-backed cob, an animal warranted not to 
jump except under the severest provocation and making a poor 
show indeed beside the splendid specimen of a weight-carrying 
thoroughbred who is being led from the yard at the same time. 
A mahogany chestnut, just under sixteen hands, with short, flat 
l^s, long muscular shoulders, and a lean game head. I had 
seen this latter animal arrive, together with three comrades of 
very similar calibre, a few days before, and had broken the tenth 
commandment straightway. The owner, already diving with a 
well-booted foot at his stirrup, had made his first appearance at 
the Bear on the previous night. A tall, thin, loosely built man, 
perhaps nearer seventy than sixty, the appearance of age marked 
by his white hair and stooping shoulders, is contradicted by the 
fire of his eye and the vigorous activity with which he proceeds 
to swing himself into the saddle. 

I watch him with interest, for during the half-hour he had 
passed with us in the smoking room over the nocturnal 'baccy 
he had won my lifelong gratitude. He had not said much, but 
in a conversation with reference to an up-country race meeting 
in India, whereat he had been a steward and our no-pay major a 
rider, he had routed certain assertions emanating from the latter 
sportsman with great loss. I had meant to find out from 
Pawney at breakfast time any particulars he could give me as to 
the new-comer's antecedents, but the Major, whom I strongly 
suspected of being a * bad egg,' and, moreover, of having designs 
on Miss Leslie, had looked so evil over the subject that I had 
thought it best to let it drop. 

Our larger interests should never make us forget our smaller 
ones, and I remember that, before joining in the pursuit of the 
fox, I had a message to leave at a farmhouse on a matter 
connected with the pursuit of certain rats. This necessitated my 
making a ditour by a bridle path across some meadows instead 
of following the rest of the cavalcade along the high road. 
Something occurred, either the farmer's old ale or the good looks 
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of his daughter, to delay me at the farm, so that, when I came ixt 
sight of Barewood Bridge, the hounds had already moved off. I 
could make out that they were drawing Barewood Brambles, a. 
quarter of a mile away, where several vulpine families had 
recently been reported resident ; and soon the authoritative tones 
of a well-informed hound, confirmed almost immediately by the 
general voice of the pack, proclaimed a find. For a couple of 
minutes hope and the breath of a south-westerly breeze combined 
to whisper a flattering tale. I knew that from the Brambles a 
fox was pretty sure to break quickly, and that it was ten to one 
he would break on the down-wind side, in which case I should 
be just right. 

But, alas I in foxhunting, as in a kindred sport, that ten-to- 
one chance does not always come off. There was evidence that 
hounds were already running hard in covert ; there was a 
confused rush of red-coated cavalry down a ride; and doubt 
resolved itself into the sickening certainty that * the little red 
rascal ' had gone away on the remote side From the painful 
experience of many falls I knew something of the country, and 
even orange brandy, topped with old ale and the smiles of rustic 
beauty, had not disposed one to set about the negotiation of a 
stiff line of double fences, in cold blood, on the chance of coming 
up with the field at a check. Moreover, my present mount would 
not have entertained the idea of such absolute absurdity for a 
moment. There was nothing for it but a return to the road, a 
big cigar, and a trust in that chapter of accidents which is 
nowhere more amply exemplified in all its senses than in the 
hunting field. Ever and anon the music of the hounds, mellowed 
by the distance, reached my ears ; occasionally I caught or 
thought I did, a wildly moving glance of far-off red through the 
thick trees which skirted the edges. 

Gradually I lost sight and sound of every one and everything, 
and was wondering what could have become, if not of the hunt, 
at all events of the second horsemen and the highway division 
generally, when a sudden bend in the hilly and circuitous road 
brought a stirring scene beneath my gaze. 

Down a steep ravine I saw the pack pour in close order — a 
very large tablecloth would literally have covered them — then 
gallantly charge a swollen stream at the foot, and swarm up the 
broken ground in my direction. A few seconds sooner and I 
must have headed the fox. 

The pace, judging from the scattered state of the field, must 
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have been severe, and even hounds seemed somewhat blowa 
after the last hill, as they scrambled in one fashion and another 
through a thick ragged hedge and blind ditch, half choked with 
brambles, before my horse's feet Only a very select body of 
horsemen were in sight at all ; only two in the same field with 
the hounds. As these twain cleared the water simultaneously 
and close together, I recognised in them Major Pawney and the 
new comer to the Bear, and divined in a second that the former 
was ' riding jealous.' On they came at the fence into the road,, 
the Major being a little in advance. When within half-a-dozea 
leng^ths of the obstacle Pawney's mare swerved — ^to this moment 
I believe he pulled her purposely out of her stride — and 
cannoning against her companion's shoulder nearly knocked him 
off his legs. The chestnut's rider, who never moved in his- 
saddle, recovered his horse and set him at the fence almost 
without loss of a second, in a manner highly suggestive of 
steeplechasing ; the good steed, taking off in his confusion quite 
a length too soon, jumped as far as he could, and his gallant 
effort landed him in the road first, but unfortunately on his head,, 
and then in a yet more uncomfortable position on his back, with 
his rider underneath,, in a favourable position for studying the 
sky. 

I don't know whether — for my manhood's sake I hope not — 
I looked both ways to see if there was any possible aid forth- 
coming from any other direction before I went to the aid of the 
fallen man. The major, on the other side of the fence, was- 
apparently looking about for an unlocked gate, and those of the 
field who had come up were assisting him in the search. No- 
doubt they were vaguely aware that there was a * man down ;*" 
but our hunting experience must have taught most of us how 
profoundly uninteresting an object a man who is Mown' always 
appears to men who are * up.' 

I was ' down ' myself— that is, I was off the cob's back — ^by 
this time, and in another second was forming a further element 
of disturbance in the confused mass made up by the inter- 
mingling of a man's legs with those of a quadruped, of saddle, 
girth, and stirrup-leathers with leather breeches and top boots. 
One of the latter garments I remember clutching with both 
hands and hanging on to fiercely. All nature then seemed to 
be coming at my head ; sun, moon, and stars flashed before 
my eyes, and then 

Yes, surely, I was in bedroom No. 38, which I had occupied 
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for over seven weeks at the Bear Hotel, Wheezeley. There was 
the wall paper, of a flower pattern, to discover the original of 
-which would have puzzled the most learned of horticulturists ; 
there were the hunting prints and photographs of beauties 
{equine, canine, and feminine), my own importation ; the coat- 
-supporting pegs ; the liqueur-case containing ingredients for 
man -supporting ditto; the whip-stand and pipe-rack; the 
^writing table with its blotting pad and quire of virgin paper 
intended to be the medium of conveying sporting and society 
items to the printers of the Nimrod : Up-toDate ; the mantel- 
piece, with its softly ticking clock, supported on the right by a 
•<:igar-box, and on the left by an ingenious apparatus for display- 
ing (like a cricket score on a telegraph board) the day of the 
month. 

The figures so displayed now arrested my attention — 
25. It couldn't be as much as that I was turning over to 
revolve this matter, when — ^yah ! something prickly on my 
pillow. A sprig of holly, with a slip of paper attached to it, 
-and on the paper some delicately traced characters. 

* Wishing you a Merry Christmas. Yours, R.L.* Christmas ? 
The 25th ? Then this must be Christmas Day. Illness, or some 
•other cause, was evidently developing in me almost morbid 
-acuteness. 

* A Merry Christmas ! ' I felt just in the mood to be 
extremely merry — that is, I should have felt so but for a stiffness 
in my right side and an uncomfortable sensation of having some 
other fellow's head on. 

* Yours, R.L.!' 

Mine, Robertha Leslie ! Mine, Bobbie ! 

I wished she were mine. I was very fond of Bobbie. Never 
since, in a voice choked with emotion and sponge cake, I made 
my first proposal to the pastrycook's assistant * up town,* when 
I was studying beneath * Henry's holy shade,' had I experienced 
-anything so like what I had read in novels of the Grande 
Passion. If now we could only be sure about the money of 

that old fool in India ^who the deuce is that? Come in, 

-can't you? 

The door opened to admit a tall form, attired in a grey 
shooting suit, and surmounted by a white-whiskered face, which 
I knew at once. Everything came back to me now. That face, 
-when I saw it last — surveying the atmosphere from beneath a 
icicking, struggling horse — had scarcely looked less set, sallow. 
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and sardonic, than at the present moment. The voice, however^ 
which addressed me, sounded cheery and mellow. 

*Well, sir, how do you find yourself? Concussion of the 
brain, brace of ribs staved in — mere nothings when you're used 
to 'em. Doctor said it would take a week to bring you round. I 
said four days, and here you are Devilish hungry, eh ? Dread- 
ful bad sign that. Let me see if I can't stay your appetite, till 
broth time, with a little rational conversation. No, you're not to- 
talk — I'm to talk. Was in London yesterday on those business 
matters you've been so confidential about, in your delirium. 
Rather extravagant interest some of your friends seem to charge;, 
and that Jew fellow meant bankruptcy if he were allowed to go 
on. Told Pester and Grabham, of Bedford Row, to stop him at 
once. Saw Pearse, of the Nimrod : Up-to-Date, at the club, and 
he told me * 



* Why, sir, you must be- 



' Of course I am. Peter Coromandel, at your service. I see 
those lawyers have obeyed instructions well — or else you're not 
as inquisitive as most people. Now about those debts ' 

* But, sir, I don't deserve * 

* I don't care what you deserve. I know that you're your 
mother's son, and that your mother was the one being I ever 
loved — and, confound you, youVe got your mother's eyes. 
Besides, sir, be good enough to remember that you wiped out 
our old account by pulling me from under my horse the other 
day — aye ! and put me on the wrong side of the hedge, where- 
Peter doesn't like to be.' 

* But, sir, I didn't know ' 

' Didn't know what you were doing. Or else you wouldn't 
have done it — fool if you had. What was I talking about ? Oh^ 
by the way, I find that I have a young relative in this identical 
hotel — a Miss Leslie — quite a meeting of the clans. I think you 
know her ; or, if yon don't, you ought to, seeing she's scarcely^ 
left tljis room since they brought you here. Pulled out a nurse's 
certificate from some hospital when they wanted to turn her 
away, and flashed it in the doctor's face. Egad, sir, I liked her 
pluck. What was I coming to } Why, here are you two young 
people, all that's left of what was near and dear to me, and here 
am I, old Peter Coromandel, who's very rich and very lonely. 
What does an old fool of a bachelor like Peter want with money,, 
except just enough to keep a decent nag or two. I've been 
thinking what a pity it is that you two young people can't 
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arrange matters — hist! here she is. Come in, my dear, and take 
my place ; Fm off to luncheon. Perhaps you'll be glad to hear 
that Pawney has left England. I'm thinking of bu3ang that 
mare of his — pity she swerves at her fences.' 




WILD-FOWL AND SEA-FOWL. 

By L. Clement. 

[OW is it that wild-ducks when they find themselves 
driven into the net of a decoy * pipe ' are suddenly 
struck dumb? Not a murmur is heard from the 
seething mass, and each one meets his fate, at the 
hands of the decoyman or of his assistant, with the fortitude of 
a Spartan. Indeed, so undisturbed is the stillness, when thb 
wholesale execution takes place, that the writer has seen three 
dozen ducks' necks twisted at one * catch,' whilst a large flock of 
wild-fowl were placidly sitting on the ' pond,* within easy stone 
throw, and they were totally unaware of the wholesale murder 
of their confrires^ which was taking place within a few yards of 
them, so to speak. Had the said victims called out, as curlews 
would to a certainty have done (if they could be decoyed), the 
next * catch ' would have been most successfully spoiled by their 
•outcry, but the ducks met their doom in silence. 

By the bye, talking about curlews, they are about the noisiest 
of the sea-fowl tribe, and they are also amongst the most alert — 
and that is saying a good deal, for most sea-fowl and wild-fowl 
are exceedingly wide-awake and vigilant. For instance, only 
once during the writer's shooting career — which has extended 
now over a period of some thirty-five years,— only once has he 
succeeded in stalking a bunch of oyster-catchers so capitally as 
to actually almost jump upon them. 

This is how it happened. 

It was during the hard winter of 1 870-1. The writer was 
shooting along the coast, and sport was absolutely first-rate, for 
the gale was howling, the sea was lashed into tremendous 
breakers, and the cold was so intense that the shore was 
literally lined with frozen fish. It was a splendid day — for 
the sport on hand. Well, a bunch of fourteen sea-pies (oyster- 
catchers) came along, topping the foaming billows at a tre- 
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tnendous rate. They had, however, evidently travelled a long 
^ay and were wing-sore and breathless, for, with one accord, 
their unbroken line swerved for the shore, and they landed by 
the side of a low, long rock, behind which they sheltered them* 
selves from the rough blast. To make tracks for them was the 
work of a few minutes, and, if ever birds were surprised, these 
were, when they suddenly found a fur-capped individual pop on 
them so close that he could almost have touched them with his 
gun barrels. They jumped up in dire affright, and scattered like 
the sparks from a Catherine-wheel, but the powerful double 
5-bore was bound to score, somehow, and three of them bit the 
sands. 

Now, as a general rule, such 'cute birds as oyster-catchers 
never allow themselves to be caught thus napping, they 
almost always take care to alight in an open spot, free from 
anything which might allow of an enemy's approach being 
unperceived by them. 

By the way, why are these birds called oysttr-catchers f 
They catch no oysters. And, if they did catch any, they 
certainly could not open one. That an oyster-catcher would 
feed on an oyster if it found one open on the shore can readily 
be believed ; but, as to opening an oyster's shells, that is quite 
beyond the power of these birds' bills. The writer once shot an 
oyster-catcher, whose bill was firmly encased between a mussel's 
shells. Evidently the bird had seized upon the mussel whilst it 
ivas open in the hope of making a meal of it, but the wide-awake 
mollusc, on being thus tickled, had closed its shells with a snap, 
and the enemy was henceforth doomed to starvation. The bird 
was exceedingly thin when shot, and another day or two 
would evidently have proved the end of his luckless career. 

As regards ornithological nomenclature, if ' oyster-catcher ' 
seems a most inappropriate name for that kind of bird, on the 
other hand, the bird called * Turnstone ' is most appropriately 
named, for in his pursuit of food along the shore it does move 
a good many small bits of shingle, pebbles and stones, &c. The 
oyster-catcher is also called a sea-pie, query sea-magpie ? But 
it does not at all look like a magpie ; for one thing it lacks the 
latter bird's long tail and short beak ; besides which, the sea- 
pie's beak is not only long, but of a tawny-red colour. Howbeit, 
sea-pies or oyster-catchers are amongst the hardiest of the sea- 
fowl tribe, and it is a good test of a man's skill as a stalker and 
as a shot if he succeeds in making a bag of them at any time, 
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along the shore. At sea, occasionally, specially if your sailingj- 
craft IS under way, bunches of these birds will cross your bows 
within fairly easy reach, that is if the weather be a bit rough, for 
otherwise, in calm, mild weather all those birds are of the shyest 
disposition. 

Curlews follow the same tactics as oyster-catchers when- 
feeding, but they are more greedy birds ; perhaps, because 
being bigger, their bodies require more food. Anyhow, a. 
curlew on alighting will first survey its environs with great 
deliberation, and, if satisfied that everything is serene, he will 
say so in a mellow- toned * currr*lew.' He will then proceed ta 
hunt up for food, and for some time he will be very cautious. 
But the moment he tumbles upon a rich vein of food, worms,, 
etc., he is apt to follow the windings of a creek, unmindful of the 
fact that its banks prevent him from surveying the landscape for 
a long distance, as heretofore. The result is that, whilst he is 
having his grub, the wild-fowl shooter, who has, from some 
ambush, watched his movements, no sooner perceives that the 
bird is out of sight, than he darts towards the spot, and suddenly 
Mr. Curlew is greatly perturbed in his mind when he sees that 
his foe has so well stolen a march upon -him that, unless he 
happens to be a bad shot, Mr. Curlew's sudden demise is almost 
an absolute certainty. Otherwise than when thus feeding in a. 
hollow, a curlew is unapproachable, except artificial means be 
resorted to — and to these means we will refer anon. 

Generally speaking, all other shore birds will trust to a 
curlew's watchfulness for their safety. So long as his whistling- 
is of a placid tone they keep on feeding merrily, but the moment 
he opens his long bill, in alarm, the whole flock is up and away. 
Curlews are very plucky birds. If one of them is wounded 
and calls out, the others will wheel back to help him in his 
trouble against his enemies. This is so well known that some 
wild-fowl shooters who have succeeded in winging a curlew keep^ 
him alive instead of putting him out of his misery there and 
then, as they ought to do, in order that by his outcry he may 
bring the other birds back within shot. Indeed, some men gc^^ 
so far as to tether the bird by the leg with a long string, and 
hiding themselves in a creek, or behind a sea-wall, they let the 
bird loose, and when he struts about they pull the string. The 
bird at once shouts out, and his friends come to see what the 
row is about, with the result that several of them are added to- 
the bag. ' Most sea-fowl are easily decoyed in that manner. 
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As stated before, curlews are plucky birds. Thus, if a 
fox happens to wander over dry saltings, in search of hares or of 
flappers— of which latter foxes are mighty fond — ^the moment 
the fox is espied by a curlew, the bird gives the alarm, and 
swoops towards the fox. The fox snarls at him, stops at bay^ 
shows his teeth, and skulks away with his brush between his 
l^s, as quickly as he possibly can. This is very remarkable,, 
but a plain fact. Sometimes this daring of the bird leads him 
into mistaking a hare for a fox. In which case several curlews 
will mob the hare, and she will run away from them like the 
wind. 

The writer once had the good fortune to witness, and to 
benefit by such an amusing scene. Some curlews were thus 
mobbing an old hare, and she, in her alarm, never noticed the 
sportsman who was standing still, looking on, so she ran straight 
for him still followed by the birds ; the latter evidently were so 
angered that they, too, took no notice of their common human 
enemy, and the result was a neat right and left, which floored 
one of the curlews, and turned over * pussy.' Sic transit^ &c. 

A wounded curlew, when seized by either sportsman or dog, 
will invariably show fight. Fortunately his bill is of the rather 
* softish' order, and can do no harm. Not so, however, with 
bitterns, herons, divers, and cormorants, whose bills are strong, 
stout, and very sharp- pointed, and, when these bills are driven 
into a man with the energy of despair, an ugly wound may be 
the result, and a dog may fare very badly. In one instance a 
cocker spaniel belonging to the writer was killed on the spot by 
a winged bittern, which drove its beak into the little dog's skull 
with as much force as if it had been a nail driven in by a 
hammer. 

Several times wounded herons have given various dogs 
belonging to the writer a good deal of punishment. Cormorants 
should also be handled with care, and the same remark applies to 
divers. A young fisherman's hand once was actually nailed, 
momentarily, to the side of a dinghy by the bill of a wounded 
great northern diver which the lad had incautiously handled. 
Therefore, great care should be used By the bye, there is not 
much use in shooting cormorants, but sometimes it has to be 
done in order to keep a fishery in fairly decent order; and, 
anyhow, whether for practice or from necessity, when cormorants 
are shot they should be strung up outside the boat, and never, on 
any account be placed inside, because these birds, in common 
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with most sea-fowl — ^but that characteristic is, somehow, more pro- 
nounced in cormorants — have a nasty habit of disgorging their last 
meal as soon as they are handled, whether they be dead or alive. 
If alive, the motion is, of course, more thoroughly pronounced, 
the bird, seemingly, being intent on making his presence as 
objectionable as possible. If dead, the very handling of the 
carcase causes the evacuation of half-digested fish — a not very 
entertaining process to the olfactory oi^ans, and a most unplea- 
sant sight to behold. Therefore, let care be taken that no such 
birds are allowed to pollute your deck, your seats, or your 
bottom-boards, or you will be sorry for the untoward performance 
Take this tip ; you will be grateful for the hint 

When cormorants are to be destroyed in order to improve a 
fishery, the best way to tackle those wily customers is to pot 
them from the shore, if possible, with a rook rifle. The perfec- 
tion to which rook rifles have been brought of late is something 
little short of marvellous, and consequently the shooting practice 
with it is simply astounding. We have ourselves killed scores 
of cormorants with bullets, and we have seen others do the same 
with ease. The great advantages wh6n proceeding thusly are : 
the enormous increase in range ; up to 1 50 yards a cormorant is 
not safe if a clever man is taking a pot-shot at him with a good 
and accurately sighted rook rifle. Secondly, the noise of a rifle 
is so slight, considering the distance at which the shooter stands 
from the birds that, practically, the latter are undisturbed, so 
long as the shooter does not show himself. As regards shooting 
cormorants with a rifle from a sailing boat, we have seen it done, 
and we have ourselves shot a few under such circumstances, but 
we must put our luck in that line as, more or less, of a fluke. A 
stout shot gun there is the thing. 

Cormorants carry a lot of shot with, apparently, consummate 
case. We have frequently seen twenty shots fired at compara- 
tively short ranges, say thirty to forty yards or so, at a winged 
cormorant, and he appeared none the worse for it, but dived with 
alacrity at each discharge. Indeed they, and divers, are so quick 
in their motion that, incredible as it may appear, they dive so 
suddenly at the flash of a gun that they are out of harm's way 
by the time the shot reaches the spot where they were. This 
seems a rather staggering thing to say, but it is, nevertheless, an 
admitted fact which practical fowlers will universally endorse. 
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'WINNING THE PONV. 
By Fox Russell. 




JOU call /Aw a rough country, do you ? Why, when 
I was out in Australia, we should have thought 
nothing of riding races over it ! You fellows don't 
know what a rough country is ! * So spake one of a 
party of four men driving back to their lodge, across a wild- 
looking moor, after a hard day's shooting. The light four- 
wheeled dog-cart jolted and jumped over the ruts in a most 
uncomfortable way, and the passengers were being treated to 
a genuine * liver-shaker,' which might be ' good for them,' but 
-which was most decidedly unpleasant to feel. 

The speaker was not exactly a favourite amongst the house- 
party now staying at Invercrackie Lodge. The men described 
liim as ' not a bad chap, you know, but so deuced fond of doing 
the superior *I've-travelled-all-over-the-world-and-whatever-you- 
say. I -can -cap -it' sort of thing: the women thought him 
-odious with his airs of superiority. The fact was that Mr. Cad- 
wallader Topcroft was not a bad fellow, in the main, but had 
-always been afflicted with the most overwhelming vanity. This 
had prompted him to travel far and wide, not with any idea of 
the average man's enjoyment at seeing strange places, and 
mixing with strange people, but chiefly to enable him to 
swagger before his friends, and pose as one who had seen and 
•done everything. He had an exasperating way with him of be- 
littling all things English, and comparing them with what he 
Tiad seen — or imagined he had seen — abroad. Indeed, his 
Teitfcrated, ' Oh, yes, that's all very well, but when I was in such- 
and-such a place, we did this, that, and the other,' had often 
caused his hearers much amusement, coupled, occasionally, it 
must be confessed, with a certain amount of irritation. 

Taking the pipe out of his mouth, and turning round in his 
seat, the better to deliver himself of some of his foreign experi- 
ences, Mr. Topcroft said : ' D'you know, one day, when I was 
in New South Wales — or was it in New Zealand } ah, well, I 
forget which, now ; I was all over the place at the time — knew 
pretty well every stick and stone on that side of the world — half 
a dozen of us, stock-riders and that, all rather a wild set of devils. 
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I dare say/ and here the speaker tried to look conscious, and 
imph'ed by his glance that he, individually, was a particularly 
bold and reckless horseman, whereas it was notorious that^ 
though Mr. Topcroft hunted in a pink coat, he also hunted in a 
blue funk. * Well, we were camped just then in a mountainous 
district ' (Mr. Topcroft's * camp ' had usually been the best hotel 
he could find anywhere about the place), ' and a desperate chap 
we had there, a fellow called Tom Towler — ride anything at, or 
over anythingi you know — proposed that the whole lot of us 
should gallop to the next station .' 

* Railway station ? ' blandly inquired Jack Craig, pretending- 
to a bovine innocence, just for the sake of annoying the narrator. 

* Railway station ! No ! ' in tones of intense disgust. 
*Why, ;»ve were a hundred miles from any railway station — 
right out in the wilds, don't you know. * But, as I was sayings 
we were to ride a sort of race to the next sheep station, over 
every obstacle that came in our way.' 

* Oh,' exclaimed Craig,' I see ; • and suppose you'd come to 
a furniture van ? I suppose you'd have charged that, too > 
Bound to, I should think, under the conditions, weren't you ? ' 

Topcroft looked half inclined to * cut up rough.' He was 
very obtuse, but even his perception enabled him to see that a 
certain amount of chaff was meant 

* Ah, well,* he said, * I won't trouble you fellows with the 
story if you don't care to hear it. All I will tell you is that the 
country we rode over that day was ten times worse than any- 
thing you can find about here. I was well in the van all the 
way, so I ought to know something about the obstacles tackled 
by the leaders,' and Mr. Topcroft resumed his pipe, and cocked 
his soft felt hat knowingly on one side of his head, as he 
concluded his sentence. 

' Yes,' answered Craig, still playing innocent, * I suppose it 
had windows so that you could see through, eh ? ' 
Topcroft looked puzzled. 

* Had windows ? What do you mean ? What " had 
windows ? " ' he asked, in a mystified way. 

' The van/ answered Craig, assuming an idiotic smile that 
fairly convulsed the other two men, whilst the discomfited 
Topcroft pulled up his coat collar, and relapsed into moody 
silence. 

That night, at dinner, the hostess, Mrs. Rowlandson, said : 
* Are you men going on shooting every day and all day, or 
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vrill you condescend to give us the pleasure of your company at 
^ picnic on Thursday ? We are thinking of going out as far as 
the Moor Hags, and taking luncheon with us. We — I'm sure 
I'm speaking for Mrs. Gilmour and Miss Heriot quite as much 
.as for myself — we are quite tired of bringing you your luncheon 
when you are shooting. You can't shoot anything on the Moor 
Hags, and you'll just have to come with us and remain with us, 
^nd not go rushing off again, intent upon more murder, directly 
you have satisfied the cravings of the inner man. 

Naturally, they one and all professed themselves charmed at 
the idea, out of politeness for their hostess. Then Craig, turning 
to Topcroft, said, — 

' Moor Hags is a place that you've not seen yet, I think. 
Now, that would be rough enough for you, I should think, even 
^fter that terrific experience you were telling us of in Kams- 
<:hatka — ^beg pardon — Australia, I mean. There's a stream 
running over boulders, hills like the side of a house — oh, an 
awful bit of country to travel over — ^still, it's very picturesque. 
You know. Miss Heriot, Topcroft has been harrowing us up 
to-day, with the description of a cross-country race he once 
rode in when out in Australia. It must have been most 
exciting : now, how would it be if we had a sort of point-to- 
point race across the moor on ponies, starting from the little 
bridge at Garten-side, going up the hill, and crossing the moor 
and the tail of the lake to Moor Hags, and we'll make the 
winning field where the shepherd's hut is ? I suppose that's 
where you'll picnic, isn't it ? ' for this was the place where they 
had picnic'd once before. 

* Yes,' answered his hostess ; * as to the pony point-to-point, 
I think it will be splendid— only I shall take care that my pony 
doesn't take part in the contest ! ' she added, laughingly. 

' Now, that's not at all a sporting thing to do,' exclaimed 
Miss Heriot. ' I shall enter mine, if any one will ride it for me.' 

Every man at the table at once volunteered for the mount. 
Miss Heriot, in addition to being an heiress, was a most attractive- 
looking girl, and all the men were, or professed to be, in love 
n?ithher. 

' I think it will be immense fun, this point to point,' continued 
Miss Heriot ; ' I'll be starter : Mr. Calmady ' indicating a quiet 
soldierly-looking man with a weather-tanned face and a fair 
moustache, who sat on her right, ' shall mark out the course 
Will you, Mr. Calmady ? ' 
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' Of course, Fll do anything I'm commanded by Miss Heriot 
to do/ he returned with mock solemnity ; * but where does my 
ride come in ? I've got a pony here, and should rather like ta 
have a scramble over this attractive racecourse/ 

* No you wouldn't/ said the heiress decisively, giving him a. 
meaning glance from her bright eyes. Jack Calmady seemed 
to understand something in the look of the lady which was not 
apparent to the rest of the table, for he at once acquiesced 
tamely and resigned the idea of his gallop — ^a thing which^ 
considering that he was the keenest of the keen on anything in* 
the way of sport, and by far the most finished horseman present^ 
gave rise to a little wonderment on the part of the rest. 

' Now, my dear girl, why interfere with Mr. Calmady's sport?* 
Why, why, why-er — in short — ^why not let Mr. Calmady go* 

with the rest of the men and ' 'break his neck' was very 

nearly being the conclusion of General McFussie's little speech, 
but he fortunately checked himself in time. 

The General was Maude Heriot's guardian, a rather bump- 
tious old Indian officer. Although he had no one else in view 
for his ward, he entertained very old-fashioned views on the 
subject of young people marrying. In short, though he would 
not have even admitted it to himself, he thought they ought not 
to marry at all I Every man, therefore, who ventured to pay his 
charge any attention became at once an object of suspicion ii» 
the white-haired old officer's eyes. 

• I rather agree with the General/ chimed in Mr. Cadwallader 
Topcorft, cracking a nut as he spoke. * Let me mark out the 
course, and then Mr. Calmady can ride in the race. 

' Not a bit of it/ cut in Jack Craig. ' We are all looking to 
you to give us the benefit of your Australian experiences, and 
show us the way to ride over a rough country, just as you did 
when you were in the van all the way.' 

Topcroft was probably the only one at the table who didn't 
see that he was being chaffed. The fact was, that he was too- 
intent upon — well, we'll say, * marking out the course/ to heed 
much else. 

'Well, you know, I don't think I'll ride. I don*t much care 
about it When I was in Aus ' 

' Oh, but you must ride, Mr. Topcroft ! * exclaimed thie 
heiress, vivaciously. ' You really must ride : it wouldn't be half 
the fun if you didn't I expect that you think it will be rather 
tame after your Australian experiences, but you need not fear 
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that We — Mr. Calmady and myself— will see that you have 
lots of jumping, and one or two real good obstacles to get over. 
I know how much youMl like it, then ; ' this was said very de- 
murely, and without the suspicion of a twinkle in the eye. 

' Er — oh, well — it wasn't exactly that ; but, do you know, I 
hardly care to take the trouble. When I was in India, we 

used ' 

' Now, look here,' said a man named Treheme, who had 
hitherto been a silent though amused listener; 'you told us 
to-day that you were a real swell over a rough country. I'm 
sure Miss Heriot and Calmady will, in deference to your wishes^ 
make the journey as dangerous as possible. We'll all sub- 
scribe, so as to make up a pony for the winner. Let's see, there 
are eight of us that enter ; that'll be somewhere about three 
guineas each, won't it ? I'm rather weak at mental arithmetic,. 
but that's near enough, isn't it ?' 

Topcroft didn't half like the prospect. He wished he hadn't 
talked quite so much about when he ' was in Australia.' As a 
final effort to get out of the business, he said : — 

'Well, of course, I should enjoy the fun of riding, but I 
really don't care to risk my pony, and so I'll ask to be excused. 

When I was out in ' 

' Oh, then, you shall ride my pony, Mr. Topcroft : that will 
be a lovely arrangement,' exclaimed Miss Heriot, to the intense 
disgust of the much-travelled one. 

He resigned himself to his fate pro tern., but between then 
and the appointed Thursday he would try to find some excuse 
for shuffling out of the dreaded ride; of that he was fully 
determined. 

Next morning, before the carts came round to fetch the 
guns, General McFussie surprised his ward in a tite^'tite with 
Jack Calmady, and at once scented mischief. 

'Aren't you going in out of this damp, cold air? ' (the air was 
neither damp nor cold, but, under similar circumstances, people 
of the McFussie order are not particular to a shade). ' And I 
think the carts are at the door, Mr. Calmady ' (they weren't,, 
but that was a detail). General McFussie was especially 
watchful and on his guard against Jack, because, a year before- 
hand, that gentleman had dared to propose to the heiress, and 
ask the General's consent to their marriage — a request which 
was most vigorously refused. Calmady smiled good-humouredly, 
picked up his gun and walked away, whilst the General, biting 
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at the ends of his grey moustache, said, in somewhat pompous 
tones, — 

*My dear Maude, I-er-I-er, believe you are already in 
possession of my views upon the subject of Mr. Calmady's pre- 
tensions, and I trust-er-I-trust, that the man will not again 
obtrude himself upon our notice to ask my consent to-er-you 
know what-er ' 

* No,* interrupted Miss Heriot, very quietly. * He will not do 
that again. In fact, I have only this morning, told him that it 
would be useless to do so and he has agreed with me not to try.' 

The General pulled up his shirt-collar and twisted the ends 
of his moustaches out, whilst a satisfied smile played round his 
mouth. 

* I am — er — glad to hear it, my dear girl, very glad to hear 
it Such a decision saves me (and him) from a painful — er — I 
may say — er— an extremely unpleasant scene.' And the ancient 
ivarrior strutted off in a very self-satisfied manner to join his 
host in the study. 

On the day fixed for this novel point-to-point race, Mr. Top- 
croft announced at breakfast that he was half afraid he shouldn't 
be able to ride, as he had one of his bad headaches — nota bene 
that the number of cross-country rides poor Topcrofl had been 
deprived of at different times, through bad headaches, was 
positively heart-breaking. But Miss Heriot was not at all 
inclined to let him off in this manner. 

* Oh, dear, Mr. Topcroft, surely you won't disappoint me^ 
will you ? There'll be no one to ride my Sholto, and I'm sure 
he'll win — that is, \iyou are on his back ! ' 

'Well what could any one say to such a direct appeal and 
compliment combined, as that ? I have known two men who 
refused peerages. I never knew the man yet who refused to 
swallow a compliment paid to his horsemanship. Giving her a 
languishing look, Cadwallader passed his hand lightly through 
his hair, and said, — 

' That suiters the case altogether, and, if Miss Heriot com- 
mands, she must be obeyed. And the guerdon ? what is it 
to be?' 

' A pony,* answered the ever practical Treherne, * And that 
reminds me — all of you fellows must pay up your three gu ineas 
before the start, to General McFussie, he*s to be stakeholder.' 

Miss Heriot looked in her purse; it contained a ring, two 
small keys, and fourpence. The usual thing with the fair sex ; 
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liowcver rich they may happen to be, they never, except by 
accident, have any money about them. 

' ril tell the General to deduct it from my allowance,' she 
jsaid, laughing. * And I'll make you a present of your mount, 
Mr. Topcroft, if you distinguish yourself on him to-day.' 

Cadwallader was in the highest state of delight at being thus 
singled out for such an especial mark of the heiress's favour. He 
had great hopes in this direction, and the pleasure of ' cutting 
out * the other men who coveted the lady's personal (or purse- 
and-all, as Jack put it) charms, would be a keen one. 

Nevertheless, as the time drew near for the decision of the 
race, Mr. Topcroft got more and more nervous. Much against 
his will, General McFussie, as Judge, had to accompany the main 
body of the party to Moor Hags, some four miles away from the 
lodge, leaving his ward and Mr. Calmady to start the competitors, 
and then follow on slowly to the scene of the pic-nic, and the 
iinish. 

' Now, mind, you two are not to be long in coming on to us 
or we shall finish all the luncheon,' he exclaimed, endeavouring 
to be ponderously fnnny, and yet convey a warning against any 
^philandering,' at one and the same time. 'Mind you don't 
delay longer than you can help. Good-bye for the present, 
Mr. Calmady ; good-bye, Miss Heriot* The General always 
addressed his ward as * Miss Heriot ' in the presence of any 
young man. 

That lady looked after the old man's retreating form, and 
gently repeated to herself his last three words, 'Good -bye. 
Miss Heriot ' — yes, it sounds prophetic : * good-bye. Miss 
Heriot!' 

Filing over the hill behind the two young people came the 
eight competitors, who had mounted at Invercrackie Lodge. On 
the road to the starting point, they had fallen in with Dugald 
McGinger, the head keeper, riding a shooting pony, and had 
immediately impressed the wily Scot into the coming gallop. 

' Dugald's wild Highlander " get-up " will give auite a tone 
to the proceedings, eh ? ' said Treheme. 

' Yes, by Jove ! all we want now is a tune-up on the bagpipes, 
then death itself would lose half its terrors ! ' chimed in Frank 
Baxter, a youthful guardsman. 'Personally I'm in an awful 
funk of this cut-throat course, and require music to keep my 
spirits up. I'm quite in the blues.' 

* Yes, we all know you're in the " Blues " — and d d proud 
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you are of it, too 1 ' laughed Craig. * Here we are at the starting^ 
place, and now Calmady will point out the course to us.' 

This Mr. Calmady at once proceeded to do. 

' Friends, countrymen, and fellow criminals 1 ' he began, * as. 
you know the point for which you are to make, you will have 
naturally concluded that you are to gallop straight across the 
moor, past the peat heaps, leaving the bum on your left. For 
which precise reason, I, "dressed in a little brief authority," as 
the late W. Shakespeare, or some other fellow observed, have 
promptly decreed that you shan't do anything of the sort. You 
will go direct from here across the burn, round Ronald McTavish's- 
cottage, then bear right-handed across the moor and down to the 
river, which you'll strike about a hundred yards from where it 
runs into the lake.' 

'What! across all those beastly boulders ?' asked Topcroft 
anxiously. ' Oh, I think that's risking our ponies quite unneces- 
sarily, you know.' 

' Oh, skittles ! ' chipped in the guardsman, ' it'll be splendid^ 
Yes, go on, Calmady.' 

' Well,' resumed the latter, * those of you who come out of the 
raging torrent alive will then make straight for a little clump of 
firs — leave these on the left, and make the best of your way to 
the shepherd's hut on the Moor Hags. General McFussie will 
act as judge, and decide who wins the pony. Over such of you. 
who do not emerge from the aforesaid raging torrent we will 
shed a tear, and, in fact, do anything else that we consider likely 
to be pleasing to the corpse ! ' 

The runners got into line, and then Miss Heriot, holding^ 
aloft a dainty little white rag of cambric, cried, — 

'Are you ready? then go!' and away they all scurried^ 
Dugald, the keeper, arrayed in plaid and kilt, cutting out the 
work, whilst Mr. Cadwallader Topcroft, with great caution, took 
care to figure conspicuously in the rear. 

After a couple of hundred yards they came to the bum, and 
into it they all went, one after the other. This negotiated ia 
safety, they made for McTavish's cottage, jumping and scram- 
bling over the boulders and soft, peaty bottoms in a way known 
only to ponies born and bred on the moor. Dugald still kept 
pride of place, and the rest followed him pretty closely — all, that, 
is, except Mr. Cadwallader Topcroft, who, from some distance 
in the rear, observed that the ' field ' was making a slight ditour 
and bending around to the right too far. Thinking to pick up 
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some ground, he diverged a little to the left» and seeing no 
obstacle in his way, felt in quite a ' thrusting ' mood. He hustled 
his pony along at its best pace, and was rapidly closing with the- 
rest, when, with a suddenness which was positively awful, the 
sagacious little beast stopped dead on the very edge of a tempt- 
ing-looking piece of emerald green grass, beyond which lay a 
deep pool of brown, peaty water. Like a shot out of a gun, the 
unhappy Topcroft went straight over his tiny steed's head, to 
plumb the unknown depths below, and, for once in a way, the 
much-travelled one was, perforce, silent on the subject of his 
experiences. When he came right side uppermost again, his one 
idea was to return to the lodge for a change of clothing, all his 
interest in the race having completely died out. The wary 
Dugald had known of this ' man-trap,' and carefully avoided it 
by going round. By the time they got across the moor, and 
were approaching the river, the keeper's pony was puffing and 
blowing like a steam engine, and young Baxter went past him,,, 
shouting out, ' Hullo, Dugald ! it's bellows to mend with you,, 
eh.?' 

Craig now b^[an to pass the Scotchman's panting pony, and 
draw upon the leader. Baxter, however, was first at the side of 
the river, and into it he went ; into it, too, went Jack Craig. A 
little way out from the banks it was fairly deep, and for a minute 
or so the ponies were right off their feet ; then, scrambling over 
boulders, and avoiding holes with marvellous cleverness, they 
climbed out on the far side, Baxter still leading. Treheme was 
some twenty lengths behind Craig, and none of the rest had a 
chance to win. 

No sooner had they landed, than the second and third 
' turned on the steam,' and began to rapidly overhaul the young 
guardsman, who had bucketed his pony rather severely in order 
to obtain a lead. As they passed the clump of fir trees indi- 
cated by Calmady, only three or four lengths divided the trio^ 
and from that point to the finish it was a most exciting race. 
The General, however, standing on one of the luncheon baskets,, 
to the great terror of his hostess, who was afraid of his going 
through the top and spoiling the pigeon pie, was soon able to* 
award the race to Jack Craig, who ' short-headed ' Treheme in 
almost the last stride, Frank Baxter, close up, being third, with 
nothing else in sight. 

Great applause followed this most interesting finish, and 
then, the ponies being taken away by the servants and attended 
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to, and the rest of the starters, with the exception of *thc 
explorer/ as Jack called him, having cast up, the whole of the 
merry party sat down to the contents of the luncheon basket, 
mercifully rescued intact from under the General's feet. 

As the meal proceeded, that excellent warrior got more and 
more uneasy. At last, he exclaimed, — 

' Er — ah — ^how long do you think ic should be before Miss 
Heriot and Mr. Calmady — er — ah — arrive here, I wonder ? ' 

Several answers were returned to this query. Some thought 
half an hour, some an hour, but more than twice the last-named 
time had elapsed before a mounted groom was seen approaching, 
bearing a letter in his hand. It was addressed to General 
-McFussie, and ran thus : — 

* My dear Guardian, 

'By the time you receive this, I shall have been married to 
Mr. Calmady. You may remember that you said it would be of 
no use for him to ask your consent j and, this being the case, we both 
thought it would be more considerate of us to do without it A 
Scotch marriage is a most convenient arrangement, and we are 
taking full advantage of it. You need not apologise to our hostess, 
as I have already arranged for everything needful in that way. 
Please tell Mr. Topcroft that he can keep my pony if he likes.' 

As soon as the General recovered his powers of speech — of 
which he had been temporarily bereft — he handed the letter over 
in solemn silence to his hostess, and left the circle. Mounting 
his pony, he rode straight back to the lodge, and took to his 
bed. 

* Miss Heriot and Mr. Calmady have run away and got 
married. Isn't it too shocking ! ' cried little Mrs. Rowlandson ; 
but, as that light-hearted lady had been in the secret all the way 
through, and could hardly keep from screaming with laughter at 
the General's discomfiture, she somehow failed to excite any 
commiseration in the hearts of her guests. 

After dinner that evening, as the men sat smoking and 
•discussing the day's events, Frank Baxter observed, — 

*Weli, it's a funny ending to the race. Craig's won the 
pony — and Topcroft's won a pony, too ! Let's drink to the 
iiealth of the young couple, and send upstairs to ask old 
McFussie to come down here and respond ! Now, boys I with 
^11 the honours ! Hip, hip, hurrah ! ' 
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THE PROFESSOR'S EYE-GLASS. 

By R. Pardepp. 

(E was absurdly young for a Professor; so much so 
that he strove conscientiously to make himself look 
older, and had, to that end, assumed a sternness of 
aspect and an eye-glass, neither of which he had any 
real claim to wear ; for he was the sunniest of men, and his sight 
was as good as that of any trapper on the * Rockies.' In fact,, 
no member of the other sex has ever devoted more thought and 
pains to produce the impression of youth than did our Professor 
to achieve that of age. He was a living apology for his own 
bo}dshness. He had stayed up at Oxbridge for the earlier part 
of the long vacation, being engaged upon a work of masterly 
erudition, which has since issued from the press, and has been 
received with much favour in learned circles. His mother — a 
charming old lady — was staying with him now, a bright, little 
*busy bee' of a woman who buzzed about the old college 
delightedly, poking into holes and comers which she yearned to 
dust and generally titivate. 

* You bachelors are shocking slovens, Fred, and sadly want 
somebody to look after you. You should get married. Why ! 
almost all the professors have set up houses and perambulators ! 
You'll be a sort of dodo among them soon ! ' 

Mrs. Parkthorn dearly loved poking fun at him on this 
subject. It is perhaps open to question whether her jokes would, 
have been as light-hearted had the Professor been a marrying 
man, which he was not On the contrary, if not absolutely a 
misogynist (of course, his mother, whom he loved devotedly, did 
not count in this connexion), he certainly gave female society as 
wide a berth as possible. This was partly owing to his remark- 
able shyness, and partly to the fact of his being an only son 
without sisters. Certain strong-minded blue-stockings in Ox- 
bridge had * marked him for their own ' on his accession to his 
professorship, but, after long and fruitless stalking of the quarry, 
had voted him an impossible barbarian and Goth. 

Mrs. Parkthorn was perfectly aware of this, and chuckled 
unfeelingly thereat. Nothing amused her more than to get 
one of these disappointed huntresses into a quiet comer and 
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pour confidential regrets at her son's celibacy into her un- 
willing ear. 

* So bad for him ! ' she would purr, her bright old eyes 
twinkling the while. * And I don't think Fred would make a 
bad husband — to a woman who could manage him.' 

As to young and beauteous maidens thoroughly eligible as 
partners, whether for lawn-tennis or for life, the Professor 
regarded them one and all with the same stony glare through 
his eye-glass, which he found as useful a weapon as Perseus of 
old did the chill gaze of Medusa's head 

Oddly enough the Professor was a prime favourite, on the 
•other hand, among his own sex; not merely because of his 
intellectual gifts, but also from the fact of his being a noted 
athlete. And, to say nothing of his muscles and his brain, he 
liad a heart of gold, and was a thoroughly genuine, genial, and 
simple-minded fellow. 

One day he had been at a meeting of savants held in the 
house of a distinguished man of science in a suburb of the town, 
and had himself read an abstruse paper on recent entomological 
discoveries, which had been the main topic of discussion. This, 
be it noted, was not his special line, but it serves to exemplify 
•our Professor's versatility. He had gone to the meeting in cap 
and gown, out of compliment, ostensibly, to certain foreign sages 
who were present. But the truth was, that he always hailed 
with alacrity any excuse for donning that garb, as imparting 
a dignity to the wearer which corroborated the assumption of 
mature age. 

He was on his way home, when he remembered that his 

mother was spending the afternoon with the widow of a dean, so 

that there was no need for hurry, and, as it was a lovely evening, 

he decided to stroll home by a different and longer route. 

Accordingly, he struck into a by-road which soon landed him 

in quite a lonely stretch of country. He was thinking over what 

had passed at the meeting, when he heard footsteps, and was 

immediately conscious of something unusual in the demeanour 

•of two women who were approaching him, the foremost walking 

«4. ^ ^^^\A ejace, the other some yards behind, vainly trying to 

th her. Both were apparently of the gipsy class. 

in front was about thirty years of age, the hinder 

ten years younger. As the former swung by, he was 

ipressed by the hard set look of her haggard face. 

zing, with a fixed stare, right ahead, and took no 
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more notice of him than if he had been a milestone as she 
brushed his arm with her gaudy but ragged shawl. 

But now the other woman had reached him, and it seemed to 
the Professor as though one of the statues of ancient Athens had 
•come to life before his eyes, so purely classic were her features, 
so noble the lines of her head and neck. She stopped and 
•darted a searching glance at him out of her splendid grey tsyts. 
The Professor, too, involuntarily halted. For a moment she 
hesitated ; then she spoke, in a clear, musical voice : — 

' Yon's my sister. She be off her head for trouble, and she 
be now agoin' to drownd herself. Will yer V 

But the Professor had already doffed cap and gown (which 
the girl picked up off the road where he had flung them), and 
had started in pursuit 

He soon dropped into the swinging stride which had won 
liim many a walking match. But, to his astonishment, it was 
l>ut very slowly that he gained on the woman, and he was about 
to spurt — though he was anxious to avoid, if possible, any 
appearance of following her — ^when she looked behind, and, 
immediately divining his object, sprang over a low fence on the 
left, and made for the river over the meadows at a marvellous 
^peed. Instantly the Professor was in full chase ; but she had 
several yards' start of him, and all his work was cut out for him 
to reach the spot, whence she had hurled herself from a high 
bank into deep water, in time to see her head emerge. He 
plunged in, and reached her just as she was sinking. 

And now began a terrible struggle. The woman was bent 
on self-destruction, and tore at his hands and face, scratching 
-and biting, as a wild cat, caught in a gin, spits and snaps at a 
ivould-be rescuer. And, when he had closed with her, she 
seemed possessed with the fell purpose of drowning him also, 
clinging to him with legs and arms to drag him down beneath 
the surface. His strength was almost giving way, when suddenly 
her limbs became relaxed. She had fainted, and he brought her 
to land at a point where the bank was less steep. By this time 
her sister had reached the place, and with strong and capable 
hands helped him up with his burden. Between them they laid 
the dripping inanimate form on the grass. In its clenched right 
hand was tightly gripped the Professor's eye-glass. 

Now, our friend, among his manifold accomplishments, was 
an adept in the restoration of the apparently drowned. He 
showed the girl what to do, and was much struck with her quick 
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intelligence and deftness. For some time both worked hard ii> 
dead silence. 

The events of the last few thrilling minutes seemed to have 
brought the two very close together in bonds of sympathy. 
Each was a strong character, and each recognised the other's 
strength. It is the natural tendency of any great crisis to break 
down artificial barriers. Every now and then the girl would 
look wistfully into his face, as into the face of a trusted friend^ 
for hope and comfort, both of which, in an answering look, he 
would give her. But neither spoke. 

At length a gentle heave of the breast, a quiver of the 
eyelids, and the soul which had so nearly taken wing came, 
fluttering back to the tenement of clay. The girl, acting under 
a sudden impulse, bent down and kissed the Professor's hand. 
He looked hastily up, and was awed by the transcendent beauty 
which joy had given to her face. 

Her sister soon regained consciousness, and, opening pathetic 
eyes, out of which the madness had died, said, in a low, weak 
voice, — 

•Liz dear!' 

But the Professor withdrew himself from the sacred con- 
fidences of the sisters. He had noticed smoke among some 
trees hard by, and found a lonely cottager at his tea, little 
thinking what an awful conflict of life and death had been 
waged within a couple of hundred yards of him. When the 
situation was explained to him, he readily agreed to give up his 
bed to the woman for the night, and bustled about, lighting fires 
and warming blankets under the Professor's directions. He 
further insisted on the necessity of the Professor's changing out 
of his wet clothes into a suit of his own Sunday best as soon as 
was practicable. 

But the first thing was to get the woman into bed. This he 
helped the sister to do while the Professor was getting the dry 
clothes on in a little back kitchen. And the cottager's good 
offices did not stop here, for he volunteered to fetch the 
doctor. 

Fortunately, the suit which Thockle (such was the cottager's 
name) had placed at the Professor's disposal fitted him very well ; 
but no man looks his best in another man's garments, and it was 
with some little perturbation that, a few minutes after Thockle's 
departure, he heard the click of the latch, which told him that 
the girl was coming into the living-room, where he sat by 
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the fire. But apparently she did not take the least notice of 
what he was wearing. 

* Bess is asleep/ she said, * and is doing well.' 

The Professor had risen at her entrance. She went up to 
him, and, putting out both hands, grasped his in a warm grip. 

* You're a man/ said she, in deep, low, trembling tones, with 
■all the emphasis that a human tongue can give to human 
words. 

Now, the Professor had tasted to a greater degree than most 
men of his years the praise of his fellow-mortals. He had read 
prize essays amid the plaudits of hundreds ; his college authorities 
had said of him things very pleasant to hear ; he had won the 
half-mile against the cracks of Camford with the * bravos ' of a 
mighty crowd ringing in his ears. Yet these four simple words 
were far the sweetest eulogy that had ever greeted his ears. 
They made his heart beat fast ; they lit a sparkle in his eye, and 
"brought a glow of colour to his cheeks. 

She dropped his hands, and a slight flush came into her face, 
as though reflected from the glow in his. 

* Bess,' she said, ' wished me to thank yer. Worry had druv 
her wild. But I want to tell yer how 'twas I kem to ask yer 
help. This/ and she touched the eye-glass, which she had put 
into her pocket when it dropped out of her sister's hand, 'kinder 
-choked me off". I didn't so much mind the costoom.' (She 
meant the academicals). ' But 'tis in the way of my trade to 
study the eye. And I saw from yourn that, if man could do it, 
ye'd save my Bess.' 

He wondered what her trade could be as he mechanically 
took the eye-glass which she handed to him, and dropped it into 
Thockle's waistcoat pocket. 

* Won't you sit down ? ' he said, and pushed a chair towards 
her. 

* Wait,' she said, and fetched from the bench at the porch his 
cap and gown. 

' My poor child ! ' he said, * do you mean to say you've 
saddled yourself with those things } I'm so sorry ! ' 

* Ah ! ' she cried, with an accent of pain, * don't begrudge me 
that little.' 

And she fell to stroking the tassel of his cap with a caressing 
hand on her lap as she sat. 

There had fallen upon the two a deep silence more eloquent 
than words. The girl was the first to break it. 

VOL. XV. E 
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* Twas no wonder yer could not keep up easy with Bess, for 
she be the 'Mazonian runner of the circus, wot our guvnor works 

with the wild beast show, and I ; but there,' she broke off, 

* ye'd never guess wot I be ! ' 

In suppressed excitement she had risen and leaned against 
the rude dresser. Her figure was perfectly moulded, and the 
grace of her pose was exquisite. The Professor, too, had started 
to his feet and was standing close to her. For some occult 
reason the announcement she was about to make had the 
keenest interest for him. 

She drew herself up to her full height — a queenly figure. 

* I'm a lion-tamer,' she said ; *and one day 'twill be my 
death.' 

As the divining rod is said to reveal springs hidden far beneath 
the surface of the earth, so did the girl's words discover some 
fount of quixotic tenderness deep down in the shy man's nature, 
concealed hitherto — even from himself — under thick strata of 
conventionality and reticence. In one lurid flash of presage he 
saw those exquisitely rounded limbs torn and bleeding, that 
nobly imperial brow dragged in the dust, those glorious eyes 

dim . And the next moment our Professor — flower of 

modern civilisation and heir of ages of University culture — 
had the mountebank in his arms, and was straining her to his 
breast. 

' Never ! ' cried he with fierce energy. * Never ! ' 
Their lips met in a long kiss. Then they drew their heads 
slightly apart, and each soul, for a space, gazed at the other 
through the windows of the body, and, poles asunder as they 
were in worldly environment, recognised each its true counter- 
part, and were glad with the great gladness which human life 
can taste but once. Then she gently disengaged' herself and 
passed into the inner room, for a peevish voice was querulously 

yer ? I wants yer.' 
* * * * 

leery voice, the owner thereof dimly discem- 

iray a figure seated at the fire, ' and how are 

}' 

Sackett, I think,' rejoined the Professor, who 

lie speaker a medical man whom he frequently 

nd for whom he had a liking. 

rn ! ' said the doctor, * who would have ex- 
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pected to see you here ? And, by Jove, you must be the man 
whose praises Thockle has been singing ! * 

' I shall ask you not to mention my name, Sackett, please,' 
said the Professor, subacidly. * Suppose you see the patient ! ' 

* Bit cranky because I saw him in Thockle's togs,' said the 
Doctor to himself. But he took the hint. 

Meanwhile the Professor had an interview with Thockle 
(who was holding the Doctor's horse), and made every arrange- 
ment for the sisters' comfort Then he put on his own clothes, 
which were now dry, and, with a crazy pen and irritating ink, 
wrote the following words on a scrap of paper which he put into 
Liz's hand when she ushered the doctor out : * I look upon you 
as my future wife. I shall see you early to-morrow.' 

* All your sister needs,' Sacket was saying, ' is a good night's 
rest.' 

He gave the Professor a seat in his dog-cart to Oxbridge, 
and noticed that he was silent and preoccupied. 

* He is tracing the development of the potato-bug,' thought 
Sackett, for the Professor had mentioned the entomological 
meeting. But the Doctor did not see why the bug should have 
him all to itself; so, after a long whiff at his cigar, he said : — 

* Handsome woman the sister.' 

The Professor instantly roused himself * Sackett,' said he 
with great earnestness, * you know a great deal about the life of 
vagrant people of the showman class behind the scenes. Tell 
me, are their surroundings necessarily injurious to a woman's 
self-respect ? ' 

The Doctor carefully flicked a fly off his horse's right ear. 
His answer was long in coming. * Well, it is hard to say, and 
I would not commit myself to any sweeping statement. But, 
as far as my own experience goes (mind you I only give it 
for what it is worth), an attractive woman who should escape 
scatheless would be an angel.' 

* Parkthorn is up to some philanthropic craze,' was his 
mental comment on the Professor's question. 

And in the latter's fevered dreams that night an angel figured 

largely. 

• « « * * 

Next morning at an early hour the Professor found himself 
nearing the cottage. It was with a presentiment that strangely 
chilled him that he saw Thockle slouching to meet him. 

'They wimmen be gone,' said Thockle, *tworn't 'ardly light. 
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as ye med say, wen they shifted. 'Er ez fell inter the watter sed 
ez how the Succuss wor a startin' hearly or the like o' that But 
I didn't tek no particular notiss. Sims a foine day ! ' 

* Yes/ said the Professor, * it promises heat.* And he turned 
to go. 

* 'Old 'ard,' said Thockle, * ere*s a bit of a noat fur ye.' 

The Professor took it. It was a much-creased envelope, 
the dirtier for its sojourn in Thockle's breeches-pocket, and for 
the ashes of his pipe, which he kept in that receptacle, and was 
addressed in a round, schoolboy-like hand : * To the gennleman, 
not the Dr.* The Professor walked rapidly away out of Thockle's 
ken for -about a mile ; then he vaulted lightly over a gate into 
a field in which was a picturesque clump of trees, beneath 
the shade of which he sat him down. But he didn't break the 
wafer seal yet. Bareheaded, he listened to the soothing murmur 
whispered by the morning breeze among the needles of a Scotch 
fir overhead, and to the song of a lark as it rose close by, till the 
tumult of vague hopes and fears that rioted in his heart was 
somewhat stilled. Then he reverently opened the missive. It 
was as hard to decipher as an ancient manuscript, for the 
hand of the writer had trembled and her tears had blurred the 
paper. 

* 'twould be pore thanx to ye for savin Bess's life to let ye marry the 
likes o me i be no wife for no onest man being wot i ham ye'll wed 
with a good lass yet my own brave lad and appy she'll be with ye as the 
day is long but ye'll think o pore Liz times wont yer & shell never 
forget ye never ive kist the x in the Korner wich its good-bye my 
deerest luv and God bless yer x ' 

The Professor turned over on his side, and, burying his face 
in the rank grass, cried like a child over his first and only love- 
letter. 

For long hours he lay there prostrate with grief, and with a 
despair which crushed him. Over and over again he read the 
note, striving with all his might to elicit a meaning other than 
that which rose like the sheer side of a precipice between hina 
and his purpose of educating the girl with a view to marrying 
her. And over and over again he had to fall back baffled. The 
pathos of the confession wrung his heart with anguish. * My 
darling ! My darling!* he moaned, * what it must have cost you 
to write it ! ' He k)ved her the more for that unutterable 
sacrifice of herself for love's sake. Yet her words were 
irrevocable as a decree of fate. Yes ! it was good-bye for ever. 
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By d^frees there grew in him a craving for physical exertion, 
which finally took definite shape in a determination to tire 
himself out by a long walk. So he strode on and on, little 
recking whither, for the mere sake of walking, till the dusk 
began to marshal its shadows. Once he stopped at a farm- 
house and drank a glass of milk. With characteristic fore- 
thought he had prepared his mother for his absence for an 
indefinite time — perhaps a day or two. It was growing dark 
when he found that he was approaching a small country town. 
Two men, coming to meet him on the side-path, were conversing 
earnestly. They were abreast of him when he heard one say to 
the other, — 

* The law should make it a penal offence to expose women 
to such awful risks. And a lion is * 

Here the Professor hoarsely interrupted him. * Pardon me, 
sir, has there been an accident ? ' 

* Yes, I regret to say, a fatal one three hours ago — there, in that 
wild-beast show, where you see that light flaring. The usual 
story — ^the woman lost her nerve, and the lion struck her with 
his paw instantly.' 

The Professor could not speak. He made a gesture of 
acknowledgment and passed on like a man in a trance. Soon 
he was turning in at the gate of the field wherein the show was 
stationed, as though he were rehearsing for the hundredth time 
his part in some drama, so mechanical were his movements. 
Under the glare of the naphtha a woman met him. It was she 
whom he had rescued the day before. It was unlikely that she 
could have identified him. Possibly she took him for one in 
local authority, and therefore to be propitiated. 

* Yer would like to see *er,' she said, touching his arm. *This 
way.' 

And she led him to a van standing apart from the rest, and 
motioned to him to mount the steps. He did so, and found 
himself alone with the dead. A small paraflin lamp, hung 
against the side of the van, threw a dim but sufficient light on 
the rude couch where she lay. With the love for theatrical 
effect inherent in her vagrant class, a tinselled cloak had been 
thrown over her, the spangles of which glittered and tinkled in 
the feeble rays. Yet in his eyes it was not tawdry. The ex- 
pression of the grandly beautiful face was one of ineffable 
content ; it was the face of an empress resting after a hard- 
fought day in which her legions had swept the foe off a blood- 
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stained field, and this was her imperial robe flashing with the 
lustre of priceless gems. 



The Professor never more wore an eye-glass. He had, in 
fact, no further need of one. And he never married. He grows 
more learned day by day, and is amassing a unique collection of 
quaint curios, and coins, and literary relics. But the possession 
he values most is an illiterate scrawl, soiled with tear stains, 
which he never shows his friends, and to a humble hieroglyphic 
in the corner of which he presses his lips with passionate emotion 
often and often when quite alone. 




WITH THE SALMON ON LOCH TAY. 

By Sandy. 

fALLINLUIG! change here for Aberfeldy and 
Kenmore,' sang out in a clear voice the porter at the 
little railway station on the Highland railway, one 
cold spring morning a few years back. The wind 
was bitterly sharp, and we drew our head and ears under the 
neck of our ulster, like a disturbed winkle withdrawing into its 
shell, as we took a fresh seat in a carriage on the little train 
which awaited us at the siding. At that time of year the traffic 
is not very brisk, and the writer, a shepherd, and the station- 
master, formed the full passenger list. 

* Gaun fishing, maybe ? ' asked the latter, on glancing at my 
rod and a salmon-reel which I carried in one of my overcoat 
pockets. ' I hear there has been some very good sport since the 
weather settled after the thaw.' 

This was so far cheering, though fishing was not my main 
errand. A famous fold of Highland cattle was about to be dis- 
posed of, one of the oldest folds in Scotland (all other cattle have 
' herds,' Highlanders * folds *), and my particular duty was to go 
over the beasties, and make such comments in an article upon 
them for the benefit of intending purchasers, as well as make 
certain selections with the view of founding folds elsewhere. 
Every one who is well up in Highland cattle lore will be able 
to tell you that the stock of the Peters of Urlar, Aberfeldy, 
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contained the choicest and best specimens of the famous * Glen- 
lyon Stewarts' breed, the pedigrees of which can be traced back 
to two greys which came out of McNab's boat in Loch Lomond, the 
ordinary Scriptural story of the Deluge being accepted in these 
parts as a very modern version. Business with pleasure is a 
very common combination in the north, and a few Highland 
bullocks in the morning, and a couple of salmon in the afternoon, 
mayhap a brace of grouse thrown in, is a most enjoyable way 
of mixing the bag. Alas, for me — or, to put it in Jacobite- 
song style, ' Oh, woe's me the day ! ' — the catalogue was all in 
Gaelic — the shepherd understood no English, and even the 
Cheviot colley was not well versed in Lowland Scotch. Still 
I was able to pick out some of the old favourites with Glenlyon 
characteristics, and down at Kenmore in the smoking-room 
with a half-mutchkin of the Great Interpreter, and the assistance 
of the waiter, who had a smattering of the Celtic picked up from 
the boatmen, I got through with my task, and at once started 
for the fishing, making Lawers my point, for the reserved 
water on Kenmore was let that year, and every boat was 
engaged. 

I soon got down on the north side of the lake to Lawers' 
Hotel at the foot of Ben Lawers, but found that the best of the 
boatmen and boats were chartered. Still, I was made com- 
fortable, and next morning was early on the lake. 

My chief boatman, Wull Cranston, was a very canny 
Scotchman, and an exotic from the Teviotdale neighbourhood. 
His presence in that part of the country was explained by the 
fact that some attempts had been made to cross the Border 
Leicester sheep on to the indigenous black-faced breed. 
* Tweed and Tay cam thegither, so to speak,' as regards mutton, 
but not as regards angling or angling humour. Will's assistant 
was a raw-legged Highlander. They rowed off with a nice easy 
stroke, Will feathering his oar in the teeth of the breeze, which 
was blowing into us from the other shore. It is astonishing 
how many of these old Loch Tay boatmen will not be 
persuaded that the blade of an oar carried full and square back 
stops just about a fourth less way than it would do on the water. 
Over on Lock Rannoch they are more with the times ; but then, 
again, it was on Loch Rannoch that Sir Robert and his younger 
brother, Fletcher Norton, first pulled that stroke which gave them 
the victory when they rowed together in the winning University 
boat fifty-four years ago. The good old veterans who have been 
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the pillars of sport during the latter half of this century are still 
hale and hearty. Mr. T. N. Menzies a few years back presided 
at the Jubilee Boat Race dinner, and Mr. F. N. Menzies in 
1894 was entertained to dinner on the occasion of the Jubilee 
of his accession to the ,family estates. With the curler's besoni» 
he is still as active as in days gone past he was with the 
oar, and every winter sees him 'skipping' Weem against 
Aberfeldy. 

When we had got an offing from the shore, we were hailed 
by a boat which WuU assured us was a * privateer ' — otherwise, 
unattached to any of the hotels, and certainly not to the 
reserved water. The boatman * blinked ' at such things in these 
early times. 

* They tell me, Wull,* said the strange oarsman, * they are 
catching a' the big fush down at Killin.' 

* I have nae doot, nae doot whatever,' said Wull, taking the 
pipe out of his mouth, and looking over his bow shoulder ;, 
'but you'll keep mind, Dugald, that they could aye tell lees 
twa three punds bigger down about Killin than we could up at 
The Lawers.' 

Ere Wull had fully explained to me that there was more of 
the steel pen than the steel clip about the fish that were caught 
at the foot of the loch, we had got pretty well in amongst the 
likely lurking-places of salmon. In big broad expanses of water 
salmon will invariably seek the shore-edge. Like young mea 
from the country when they go to sea, they are possibly taken 
advantage of by some of the prowlers of the deep, and so keep 
near the land where their early training up linn, and over linn,, 
and a dash over a mill lade helps to secure their safety. Perhaps 
they get such food amongst the rush-clad boulders of the tide- 
less lake as they do 'midst the long wreck-tangle and mermaids'" 
hair of the seaweed. On Loch Tay, fish cannot be got to look at 
a fly at all, and show a decided taste for phantom minnows- 
of a greenish or bluish shade. These, possibly, they mistake for 
' garvies,' or small inch-and-a-half herrings, such as they get at 
sea when working along the coast in search for sand-eels, of which 
they are particularly fond. The phantom is allowed to trail or 
* harl ' behind the boat after the manner of deep-sea fishing for 
cod. Two rods are allowed to each boat, a heavjr stone being 
put on the butt of each to ensure that it will be kept in position^ 
The angler, with his face sternwards, sits with his hands in his 
pockets till a fish strikes, when the stone topples over. The line 
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on the other rod is then reeled up, and the fish brought to gaff. 
The phantom spins most enticingly when the boat's head is 
swirling bow out from the shore, and, just as WuU and his bare- 
le^ed Highlander had got the clumsy craft's face to the sea, off 
went the stone on the right oar, and shriek went the reel. 

* Back water ! back water ! for any sake,' I shouted. 

* I wat na ye should na be " fast in the county,'* ' was his 
reply. * She shoals quickly at that point ! * 

To catch the * county ' means getting fast in the bottom of 
all Perthshire ; but I knew I had a fish, and the fish, after a 
fierce run half up the shore, let me know that himself, as he flung 
himself into the air. ' Ay, and a noble fish, too.' That he would 
go off lakeward now, and fight me in deep water, I well knew 
would be the the case. After a little battling he at last decided 
to cast off his shore hawser, as a big ship would a tug in the 
channel when she had got all her lower canvas set. Away she 
sailed out on our weather side quick enough to make more slack 
in the line than our numb fingers at the ' turn ' could well get in. 
Will pulled hard at the stroke oar, but, as luck would have it, 
the Hieland deevil at the bow caught a crab, and, looking round, 
and seeing not his head but the place of honour generally draped 
Turkish fashion by the Kilt, I lost my gravity, and, putting my 
foot on the round ballast stone down I went also, my head being 
over the stern. It was all over now, I thought. But no ! If that 
fish had only known its opportunity it might have gone off as 
free as a sea-gull. Continuing its rush, however, without a single 
somersault, it held itself in bondage. Ordinary nautical and 
aquatic terms were lost on my shepherd boatman, who knew 
not anything about luffing, * giving way on the bow,' or that, and 
by this time he had got both oars. However, he had not taken 
sheep into Falkirk tryst for nothing, and so, with a wave of the 
right hand as to a colley when sheep break away, I cried, ' Far 
Yand ! far Yand ! and hiostle ayont him.' 

This was fair good boating language to him, at any rate ; 
and I was soon square with my fish, and my line shortened up. 
Yet I was not to have him so easily, for off he went fresh again, 
and Wull with both oars was not able to keep up. In re-fixing 
the thole-pins, and letting in the Highland laddie, quite fifty yards 
of line went out, and still the reel was shrieking. It could not 
shriek for long, I knew, and I recalled to memory an old 
Peterhead whaler who used to say, ' You'll never ken what an 
anxious moment at fishing is till ye have two harpoons in a fifty- 
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barrel whale, twa thoosand fathoms o' line oot, and scarcely a 
pund o' tow in the boat. 

Thank the Lord, he slackens just as the last length of the 
rod is on the drum of the turn. Soon we heave him short, and 
he tries the bottom only to get pulled up by hand. Gradually 
we have him close as a horse on the halter. Wull peers over 
cautiously, and reaches forward for the clip as if it were a crook. 
Another anxious moment, and the best fish of the season is in 
the bottom of the boat. Wull remarks, ' Hech me ! was that 
no* a chase, noo ? I dare say they'll have to tell some ^^y 
big lees doun at Killin to beat that ane/ 

*Out flask* is the call, and a toast, * Lives of Men and Death 
of Fish.' 



MELTONIANA. 
By Tom Markland. 




[he quaint village of Burton Lazars, two miles from 
Melton, has been the scene of some lively incidents in 
its time. Now it is a sleepy hamlet with a tiny Norman 
church and a belfry exposing the swinging of the brazen 
denizens of the antique tower to all those that choose to gaze, half- 
a-dozen farm-houses, and a proportionate number of labourers' 
cottages, a blacksmith's forge, and one hunting-box, which of 
course, is like several others around the great hunting centre, in 
the hamlet, but not of it. Time was, however, when Burton 
Lazars made efforts to assert itself ; first when a shrewd doctor 
took advantage of a passing craze on the re-appearance of 
leprosy. Not far from the church there is a spring of excellent 
water, and the disciple of Galen having come into contact with 
one of the malades imaginaires persuaded him that if he would 
only abandon the Abanas and Pharphars of Mayfair and come to 
this Leicestershire Jordan he would recover him of his leprosy. 
The course of treatment included, besides the drinking of the 
water, a daily ride with the harriers (they had no foxhounds then), 
and the result was highly satisfactory ; the influential patient 
was quickly restored to health, and the hitherto impecunious 
doctor did the Handley Cross trick with a vengeance, for others 
followed, and before the leprosy scare passed away he had 
amassed sufficient to replace his solitary crib-biter with three 
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useful tits with which he saw a fair share of the fun among the 
Leicestershire furzes when Meynell began to wind his horn and 
lay the foundation of the hunt that has no rival in the world. 

There now remains nothing but the name and the spring, 
which latter is still patronised occasionally by the inhabitants 
for the simple reason that there is no public-house in the hamlet. 
This was not always so, however, for * The Plough,' even in my 
day saw some lively times when the matches came off at the 
close of the hunting season. Major Paynter, * Jockey' Taylor, 
and the Johnstones figured largely in these matches over the 
Burton Flat. Perhaps no prettier course for a four-mile steeple- 
chase could be found within the four seas, and most of the 
matches decided thereon, having arisen through rivalry in the 
field during the season, were what pugilists call 'fights to a 
finish.' Many a game struggle through the blustering March 
winds have we watched from the natural stand of Benskin's 
Close, and it was the custom for the winner to throw open the 
above-named hostelry for twenty minutes to all comers. Host 
Kitchen, however, seemed always unable to rise to the occasion. 
Instead of bringing the malt liquor up in pails he kept trotting 
down to the cellar with quart jugs, whereby a large contingent 
of would-be consumers remained thirsty, the treasury of * The 
Plough ' received comparatively scanty contributions, and in the 
end the hostelry had to be closed. 

The host and his wife were among the last of the quaint 
characters who are rapidly disappearing from these old-world 
places. Strange pranks used to be played at times in * The 
Plough ' by men like Will Charity, who, for aught I know, is still 
living at Chieveley. He was gamekeeper to Sir Francis Grant, 
and had the knack of taking up a poker and setting it up on the 
bare floor without moving it backwards and forwards till he got 
the balance, as most of us would have to do. One day when they 
were drawing the Fishponds, a woodcock was supposed to be 
* at home,' and Will volunteered to help the Dalby head keeper 
to secure the ' long bill.' They didn't succeed, and Will, with 
two or three of the foot-hunting contingent, was on his way 
home when they came to ' The Plough,' and the question arose 
as to how the resources of Host Kitchen could be taxed on a very 
inadequate common purse. * Never mind,' said Will, when they 
had raised fourpence halfpenny by ransacking every pocket they 
possessed, *I know how to do it.' This was, of course, good 
enough for the worthies, two of whom Will had several times 
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put into durance vile for poaching ; so in they went and sat down 
in the kitchen, which also served as the bar. After a few 
ordinary remarks about the weather, &c., Mrs. Kitchen began 
to look as though she expected them to give their orders, where- 
upon Charity, who knew what a superstitious old lady she was, 
set the poker up on the hearthstone and announced that the 
poker was enchanted, so that any person coming within a certain 
distance of it did so at his own peril * And,* continued the 
rogue, * any woman who has done anything unknown to her 
husband, taken the money out of his pockets while he was asleep^ 
or kept him awake with caudle lectures, isn't safe within fifty 
yards of that poker ! ' 

The landlady stayed to hear no more, but made a clean bolt 
of it to a neighbour's house, whereupon the wily one rose, and 
waving his hand in the most affable manner, said, ' Gentlemen, 
help yourselves,' an invitation they were not slow to accept. 
The superstitious landlady met her death by walking into the 
canal, which is now drained, and gardens bloom where once the 
barges crawled along from Oakham to Leicester. The railway 
swept the canals from the surface of Leicester, and the ringing 
changes of Time are fast obliterating the features of old English 
country society in every grade, so it is well to record the faults 
and virtues of these men as it is to take sketches of Staple Inn 
or St. John's Gate while we have the chance. 

Returning to the numerous matches that have been wit- 
nessed from the above-mentioned vantage-ground, than which I 
know of but one that commands a finer steeplechase course^ 
and that one is Burrough Hill, three struggles for the com- 
paratively small stakes will readily recur to the minds of those 
who repaired to Burton Lazars in spring to see the pick of the 
metropolitan stables try their fortune over the famous 'flat/ 
Roughly speaking, it amounts to a four-mile gallop, and only 
for a few seconds are the horses out of sight — that is when they 
are rounding Wild's Spinney. Many a time have I anxiously 
watched to see who was first round that little plantation, for 
half the battle was won when once you got on to the turf 
straight for home 

This Spinney played an important part in one of the three- 
matches I allude to. There was a Cottesmore man and a 
Quornite. The name of the latter I forget, but the Rutland 
man's name was Furley, and he is the one that will interest my 
readers. He happened to have at the time a pair of greys for 
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the shafts which were an undeniable * match/ but Jack Furley 
thought them worthy of better things than ' stepping * : so he 
eventually matched one of them named Leesthorpe against 
Granby Coleman over the Burton course for five hundred, and 
the flag fell in the usual way. Granby seemed to have so much 
the best of it up to the time when they disappeared behind 
Wild's Spinney that nobody anticipated Leesthorpe coming to 
the front ; but he did, and after him Granby like Black Anstur 
toiled to the finish in vain. We were rather astounded at the 
result of the match, because Granby was known to be a faster 
horse over a four-mile course, but the affair was well nigh for- 
gotten, when eighteen months afterwards I met a man at Liver- 
pool who made an allusion to the match, and on my remarking 
that we were all surprised at the result, he said, — 

'Quite so. Granby was good enough to beat Leesthorpe, 
but not to beat two Leesthorpes. Didn't it ever occur to you 
that Wild's Spinney was just the place behind which to pop out 
of one pigskin into the other i * 

* But the horse would be the same,* I suggested. 

*Not at all. What about the mounts of Castor and Pollux ? 
These white horses were like twins, 

" So like they were no mortal 
Might one from other know." 

And so it was with the Cottesmore •greys.' 

There was always more rivalry, however, between Quom and 
Pytchley than between Quorn and Cottesmore. The North- 
ampton hunt has the advantage of as wide pastures, as good 
scent, and similar fences, so it made the P5^chley boys feel sore 
that they should be dubbed * provincials ' because they were on 
the wrong side of the Welland and Watling Street. Of course, 
all hunting men know that the disadvantage lies in their being 
out of earshot of St. Mary's bells, which necessitates long 
trots to two or three of the fixtures every week, but they didn't 
look at it from that point of view, and the great ambition of 
their men was to pound a Quornite in a good run, or win one of 
these March matches against a Meltonian. One of them came 
down on this errand and made a * weight for age ' match against 
' the Major,' but with no proviso that owners should be * up.' 
The Major never went to scale, for he had previously discovered 
that he was about half a stone over the mark, and he knew well 
enough that he couldn't afford to give his opponent an advan- 
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tage like that, so he looked round to see whether he could find a 
rider to take his place. This was not an easy task, for most of 
the gentlemen were heavier than the Major, and few had such 
nice hands, so, to make the best of a bad job, he had decided 
to ride himself, when a shabbily-dressed man came up and 
said, — 

* Excuse me, Major, but I don't think you can beat the Pytch- 
ley man with your weight/ 

* Very likely not ; but what am I to do ? * 

' If I had a decent rig out I would offer to ride him,* replied 
the seedy one. 

* Well, Tom, it isn*t so much the stake, but I want to take it 
out of these Pytchley fellows; so, if my boots will fit you. Til put 
you up, and pay you well if you pull it off.' 

This Tom Pears was a broken-down gentleman farmer who 
had ridden to hounds ' not wisely but too well,' and had come 
to grief in consequence. The Major knew he was thoroughly 
competent to steer his mount, so he said, — 

' Now, as regards coin, what do you say to a guinea a lengthy 
no win no pay ? ' 

* All right,' replied Tom ; * Til make the beggar win, or I'll 
ride his tail off.' 

The result of the race was that Tom got the Major's horse 
(Lysonby) past the post as the Pytchley man rose the fence into^ 
the last field, and his guerdon was roughly estimated at one 
hundred and eighty guineas, wherewith he made a new start in 
life, and did very well by never getting into the pigskin * except 
when he heard the canaries warbling.' 

The other match that recurs to my mind is well remembered 
by some of the Burton oldsters to this day. It was when Sir 
James Musgrave pitted his Kangaroo against Captain White's 
Tabby Cat. This was in Dick Christian's day, and he was bound 
to be present when either of those two were going to ride 
Kangaroo was a long raking horse, and Tabby Cat a some- 
what^small but active animal, clever at popping over a fence^ 
but not equal to the other at a big swinging leap. 

On the occasion in question they had for the first time made 
the water jump a * rasper ' with a fence on the further side. 
There is a good * take off' anywhere on the Burton brook, and it 
looked long odds on Kangeroo, inasmuch as Tabby Cat could 
never cover such a jump, and all men know how much ground 
can be made while your opponent is scrambling out of a dammed- 
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up brook, but Dick, who for some reason or other wanted the 
Captain to win, gave him a bit of useful advice. 

' Don't try the jump, Captain,' said he. * Take a ducking and 
walk Tabby Cat through close up to the south flag, then fetch 
every ounce out of her up the two last fields.* 

Kangaroo had been over-jumping his fences all round the 
course in spite of Sir James's efforts to restrain him, so when they 
came to the great jump of all he was not quite able to do it, and 
Sir James found himself floundering in the water while Kangaroo,, 
who had wrenched the bridle out of his hand in the fall, scrambled 
up the bank and had a scamper on his own account. Meantime, 
Tabby Cat quietly walked through, and easily topped the low 
fence on the Burton side of the water, winning the match in a 
canter. 

* That wasn't a very clever way of taking the brook. White,' 
remarked the discomfited baronet, as he came straddling up to 
the winning-post. 

' Matter of taste, Musgrave. You see, I thought Tabby Cat 
and I had better keep together a little longer. What do you 
say. Christian } * 

* Oh, I love to see a gentleman take his water and timber 
like a gentleman,' replied Dick, in the most imperturbable 
manner. 

' Quite right, Christian,' cried the baronet * I don't think it 
any race at all.' 

' I won't go so far as that with you. Sir James, because all 
the conditions were fulfilled, but ' 

* But ! Who gave me the idea of getting through the brook 
in that fashion }' cried the irate Captain. 

' Somebody who had a bit on, I suppose,' replied Dick, drily 
' And I shouldn't think he would care much how you took that 
brook so long as he took his money.' 

* Never mind, White,' said the amused Sir James. * If I had 
to go over it again^ I'd do as you did, so let old Dick go to the 
1.' 
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ON COLOURS IN HORSES. 

By Ames Savile. 

5T is curious that while every horse- owner confesses 
to a prejudice in favour of certain colours in horses, 
and many carry their fancy so far as to limit their 
stables to representatives of two, or only one colour, 
very little attempt has been made to formulate a theory with 
regard to colour as a definite characteristic. Perhaps the subject 
has seemed too trivial for serious consideration, but yet it is 
hardly too strong a phrase to call colour a characteristic, for it is 
at least the outward expression of one, and seems to be a 
reliable guide, within certain limits, to temperament and 
constitution. 

Some years of observation have confirmed my own im- 
pression, individual and adopted — at least those posterior to a 
<:hild's extravagant admiration of circus or Horse Guard's 
beauty — and I do not remember, after an eaily date, having 
founded my liking on anything less' solid than experience. 
Even the choice of seaside donkeys, according to my recol- 
lection founded on the colour of the asinine coat, was justified 
by the result I do not, however, claim to advance any theory 
of colour, nor desire to convert the dissentient, but only propose 
to jot down impressions that may or may not appeal to the 
reader as truths. In more than one I find myself confirmed by 
the agreement with me of an old steeple-chase jockey, the son 
of a posting-house keeper (himself a rider on the flat), and 
veterinary expert. Both father and son were faddists with 
regard to colour in horses. 

Shakespeare — who probably had the knowledge regarding 
horses that is conspicuous in his few remarks on hounds and 
hawks, and that he even betrays with respect to the domestic 
fowl — hardly mentions the noble animal, except in a military 
connexion. His chargers, so far as I find them, are of only two 
colours — the weight-carrying roan, and chestnut. This is 
supposing, as I do, that Richard's fated Surrey is of that 
kingly colour, white roan, for one reading of the phrase in which 
he orders his use for Bosworth fight gives 'white Sorrel* in 
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place of ' Surrey.' Hotspur's horse, twice named, is a crop- 
eared roan, and so is Richard the Second's favourite, Barbary^ 
that his groom grudges to Bolingbroke's use in the time of his 
master's humiliation. The only bit of horsey talk to be found 
in the plays is that between the Dauphin, the Duke of Orleans,, 
and the Constable, before Agincourt, where the heir of France 
vaunts the merits of his * nutmeg ' coloured horse as * a horse 
indeed,' one never still, except when his owner prepares to 
mount him. This nutmeg horse with the *heat of ginger' is 
presumably a dark chestnut. * I once writ a sonnet in his 
praise,' says the Dauphin, and his courtier companions echo his 
sentiments of appreciation. The horse referred to, however, was 
something lighter than the heavy war-horse of the period ; his 
owner calls him a palfrey. 

Romantic fiction has a fashion in colours, and it is curious to- 
notice that the older generations, contemporary with road 
travelling, are more penetrating in their selection of colour than 
later ones, with whom a practical knowledge of horseflesh is 
limited to the minority. The romanticist of the last and the 
early part of the present century mounted his hero, whose horse 
was required to combine super-equine strength and speed with 
docility and an almost impossible intelligence, on a black steed,, 
and thereby did wisely, that colour, if uncommon, being rarely 
found apart from courage and sympathy with man. Scott, who 
was a sportsman, lends that colour to Redgauntlet's horse, who 
carries double in the escape from the on-rush of the Solway tide,, 
and G. P. R. James and Ainsworth affect black for their 
highwaymen, necromancers, and thrice-noble heroes, and so 
partly justify extravagant feats. I recall one headlong gallop 
down Malvern Hill, followed by a large course over the plain, 
and terminating in a leap over a park wall, in one of James's 
books that I do not, after a length of time, identify ; but the 
princely Katerfelto of the incident rode a black horse, and 
brought him to his stable fit to begin again. The characteristics 
of a * coal-black ' horse are, as I think, mettle, without excit- 
ability ; strength and sweetness of temper that is not allied to 
indolence. It is one of the true desert colours, like white, which 
Scott uses for the Sultan's charger of parade in the Talisman^ 
conformably to Eastern tradition. 

If the rescue of Darsey Latimer had ended at the Downs, 
Scott might have employed a roan horse for the duty, but he 
was mindful of the rapid descent into the border * den ' that con- 
VOL. XV. F 
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eludes the race. Roans, one nnust premise, are of two widely 
differing shades, but either alike is rarely wanting in power and 
never in bone. Action, as a rule, is superior in the red or sorrel 
roan, but one may safely look for constitution and endurance. 
A roan, if not outpaced, is a stayer without sluggishness, and 
good-tempered in his work and stable. The blue roan seems to 
run more to substance than his red brother, who, again, may be 
differentiated with a white roan (sometimes rather incorrectly 
called a silver-grey), the most charming of servants, who adds 
vivacity and a superior order of intelligence to the merits of his 
foundation colour, but I fancy somewhat at the expense of 
constitution. A white roan may be, what is rare with the darker 
shades, a fast horse. 

Modern fiction — and Whyte-Melville may have been the 
inspirer of many authors, who know nothing of what he kne^v- 
much — affects that misapprehended colour, the chestnut. Fol- 
lowing in his wake, the novelist of to-day makes that hue a 
sine qud nan with any horse who has to win a steeplechase, bolt 
with an Amazone, or curvet beneath a lady-killing guardsman. 
There are, however, varieties of the colour, so that the benefit of 
the doubt as to probability niay be given to the ladies and 
gentlemen who seat their heroic riders on the unfailing chestnut 
to their destruction or unending reputation. For the horse may 
be the best of his kind — a liver chestnut, with shape, substance, 
courage, and impatience that stops short of excitement, an 
impetuous goer, but not a blind one. He may, again, be the 
full golden chestnut, to which shape is rarely denied, but in 
which the eagerness is allied to excitability, and whose * free 
lathering* often means energy expended before it is called for. 
The golden chestnut, delight of park grooms, is an attractive but 
hardly a reliable companion. In measure as the deepness of 
his colour fades, so do the chestnut's good qualities. The pale 
chestnut combines unwillingness with , untrustworthiness, is a 
slug, a shier, and — a tumble-down. The mealy chestnut may be 
left to the butcher or the carrier; he is almost invariably, 
whatever his stamp, a weed. Why the chestnut qud chest- 
nut (again I except the liver shade), should be a stumbler, 
is a question that seems only to admit of one, and that an 
incomplete, solution ; the fact remains as a rule, though a 
fine shoulder or long pasterns can be found to show the excep- 
tion. 'Never,' a job-master, whose experience ranged over 
forty years, and some thousands of horses, repeated constantly. 
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* never use chestnuts on the road; the field is their place. 
Taking them all round, you won't easily beat them as hunters, 
but keep them off the road and out of harness.' This dictum of 
lialf a century back touches the posting era, and, brought down 
to the present day, is borne out by common experience ; a 
•chestnut used regularly in harness is rarely unblemished. The 
one solution I would suggest rests on what appears to be a 
fact, however difficult of comprehension, namely, that a large 
proportion of chestnuts have their forelegs 'set too far under 
them ' — ^the ordinary phrase, however unscientific, best expresses 
A defect common to the colour. 

This very objection applies, but in a less degree, to greys, 
^md the frequent deficiency in horses of that colour in bone 
ieUrw the knee may account for it ; but there is a considerable 
^iifference in constitution between black and white-skinned 
^eys, and the inferior white-skinned horse, who is often delicate, 
xnay be chiefly the delinquent, and weakness, especially season- 
able weakness, a concomitant cause. Grey horses are rarely 
<Jefective in the forehand. 

Grooms and livery-stable keepers may naturally object to 
-v^hite horses, amongst which gre)^ are included, but the ob- 
jection should not go beyond them ; such an objection is 
literally skin deep. A grey horse with a black skin — a flea- 
bitten grey especially — is hard and wiry, without the lightness 
of bone that sometimes discounts wiriness. Grey horses, as a 
rule, are fully worth their price, for they are notoriously long 
lived, and are mostly sound in constitution. White horses are 
mostly patient in temper, enduring, willing, and therefore handy, 
and, typically at least, not slow. A pink-skinned, pink-nosed 
grey seems to be softer, but possesses the patience and reason- 
ableness of his colour in a high degree, and is eminently fitted 
for purposes of parade, for which tradition has selected him. 
Piebald, the union of white with black, seems to clothe a 
tractable and intelligent nature that combines something of the 
attributes of both, but it is too rare a colour for common 
observation to go far with regard to it. Piebald horses seem to 
be superior in bone to skewbalds, a colour that the eye asso- 
•ciates with lightness of frame, as the mind does, on perhaps 
inadequate grounds, with that localised form of intelligence that 
is the best material for trick training. 

Bays vary with the shade to almost as great an extent as 
chestnuts. A bright bay with black points can hardly be found 
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to belie the * good blood that cannot lie/ of which moreover he is 
bound to possess some crimson drops. His general character^ 
istics are ready courage and will. He is generous, but temperate 
with his generosity, a horse to ride, given sense and perception^ 
for your life. The full bay may be taken as the standard of his 
colour. He is good of his class, whatever it is, all round, but 
not superlative, every one's horse, with rather more than the 
average of intelligence and constitution, and bay is happily, upon 
the whole, the commonest colour. 

A dark brown horse may well be avoided unless the com- 
bination is sought for of something that alike will never go and 
go for ever. It is his character. A dark brown horse has too^ 
commonly a tan muzzle, and light points, as Sir Frederick 
FitzWygram has made plain, are a token of cowardice or want 
of heart. A dark brown, ridden with a knotted lash, may be 
roused to the action his shape suggests, but against which his 
heart commonly revolts, and his rider, working equally hard 
with his mount, may get his full pace out of him. The rSle of 
the dark brown roadster is five miles an hour for thirty yearsw 
But he is * unkind ' in his work, and if his unwillingness to go 
makes him indirectly safe in inexperienced hands, his stubborn- 
ness, often the outward expression of fear, is a dangerous quality 
in case of accident. Brown, however, must not be confused 
with dark bay, to which he is, broadly speaking, as inferior as 
the dark is to the full or the golden bay. Neither is he to be 
mistaken for the * bad black,* who may be classed far below the 
ideal of his colour, but who has not the sluggishness of brown. 
A black with light points is rarely found, and is sometimes 
called a black chestnut. He is, I think, invariably a cur. The 
four last-named shades are not easy to define, but are sufficiently 
distinct to careful observation. 

Cream-coloured horses seem to share the characteristics of 
white, and a dun horse or pony is rarely a bad one, but both are 
too rare to generalise upon. The ginger chestnut of northern 
race is not to be confused with cream. 

It only remains to observe that any considerable addition of 
white in the form of blazes, stockings, or patches seems to have 
the effect claimed for art upon the human race, * to soften the 
manner and to render less ferocious.' But the reason is not 
apparent. Still less easy of justification is the west-country 
rhyme about white legs, which claims increasing merit for the 
horse in proportion to their number, until one with the full con^- 
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plement of four is stamped as a family friend, to live and die with 
his owner ; and yet I believe the rhyme is practically correct. 

It is perhaps worth while remarking as a suitable conclusion 
to these fugitive hints on colour that animals themselves notice 
and are influenced by it. It is a fact commonly to be observed 
among dogs that is true in a minor degree with horses, whom I 
have known make mistakes in recognition when trusting to 
colour, which seems a curious lapse of instinct. One guesses 
the prejudices, whether favourable or hostile, to be hereditary, 
for association does not in all cases account for it. 





IMPRISONED IN A GEYSE 

By WiLF POCKLINGTON. { ,' . I 

[AST year, here in New York, I had a startling 
sensation not often met with— an hour's thrilling 
enjoyment that not even a personal experience of 
the same details could intensify in any great degree. 
When a story has this effect it is generally a good one, and here 
is the story. 

I was sitting in my room, when unannounced a gentleman 
•entered, and stood beside my chair before I heard him — a man 
with snow-white hair, whom I last saw on a New Zealand cattle 
run, watching his cattle die day by day of the terrible drought 
which made that verdure-clad track of his look like a sand 
stretch. His hair had been black then, and for a second I 
thought it a vision. Possibly this uncanny feeling somewhat 
intensified the thrilling interest of his story. He was a 
Missourian, and * made his pile * out of the drought, since then 
touring around, writing me once in six months or so, finally 
<X)niing to see me, via the coast, and after greetings, sinking 
back in a chair with the cool night wind coming in from the sea, 
with the life of a great city throbbing at his feet^ he said, — 

* You remember my oft-repeated wish in the old days to get 
away from the run, and explore the north of the Waikato river, 
with the special object of visiting those /«iiw, or geysers, of those 
enchanted up-land valleys, that Naloga, our herdsman, was so 
fond of describing to me ? Well, the time came at last, as it 
does to all who wait, and our chum Pearson and myself organized 
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a hunting and camping trip and outfit to carry us where we 
pleased, irrespective of ordinary transport facilities. 

* Great sport we had, too, all through that well-nigh virgin 
country, until we came to the upper reaches of the Waikato. 
One day when the men were arranging a camp in a clump of 
beautiful blue gum trees, I rode forward some distance, and 
came to the edge of a concealed ridge, common to these parts, 
where I saw beneath me a sudden valley or dip, the sides of 
which appeared to be coated with snow-white silica, and in the 
centre of which was a little lake, the silica being arranged ia 
terraces, and evidently deposited during innumerable ages, by 
scores of fountains which here and there sparkled in the setting^ 
sun. Naloga was along with me, and I called him to the ridge^ 
when he seemed struck with astonishment, declaring them to 
hepuias, but some which he had never heard of; that they were 
smaller than those farther north, but much more numerous. 

4t was a wonderful sight, and one I would give a good sum 
to have you see and describe — it's more in your line than mine. 
Vast and innumerable those Titanic fountains rose in throngs 
impossible to count — rising, falling. I looked at one, and it 
vanished ; and my eye in passing over a vacant spot, saw 
another unexpectedly spring to life, and in its turn die ! The 
water of the spouting columns appeared to be of the deepest 
sapphire, while the puff of steam marking the perihelion of each 
was white, and over the lake below, filled by the overflow and 
spray of the puias, hung a warm cloud of faint blue haze or mist. 

* My chum, coming up, admired the prospect in an aggravat- 
ing sort of way, as some men will, and demurred at my pro- 
position to accompany me next day to a closer inspection, while 
my native said there was nothing further to see, and that the 
surface was treacherous to walk on. This, however, did not 
change my views. I suppose it had become a sort of nwno- 
mania with me, and we agreed to differ — he to hunt alpne for a 
day, and I gladly seizing a day's rest from the constantly recurr- 
ing hunt and travel of a long trip. 

* All night long I slept with the clatter of the falling water 
running through my half-waking dreams, and soon after day- 
break Naloga and I were descending the terraces, which were 
steep and rugged, making our way to a fairly large puta some 
distance away, perhaps three-quarters of a mile. Reaching the 
level of the great terrace, however, we came to a hard, rough 
crust, fairly good walking, except that Naloga said it was liable 
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to break up without warning, and let us through into the devil's 
house, pointing to the steam jets issuing through the fissures of 
the baked surface as evidence of the correctness of his theory. 
We passed several puias in action, throwing up jets twenty to 
thirty feet in height, and three in diameter, feeling the change in 
the temperature as the hot fluid rose, and the warm, mist-like 
rain settled upon and around us, as we made our way to the 
one we had marked as the specimen I wished to inspect. Poor 
Naloga was dreadfully scared, as most natives are at a suspected 
or hidden danger and his manner showed it ; but I only laughed 
at his fears, and giving him a nip of brandy, left him seated on a 
block of silica, while I ascended the ten or twelve foot cone of 
the sleeping geyser. 

' The outside was rough and rugged, but the interior of the 
cone was as smooth as polished marble — like the inside of a 
shell — having the same bluish tinge, while the outside had 
that indefinable white, as of snow on which the rising sun 
has cast an. intangible rosy hue. In form the interior of 
the crater was like a funnel, twenty-five yards in diameter, 
with the funnel side sloping down to the centre, where 
the shaft was about five feet in diameter, descending as does a 
well, cool-looking, dark, and mysterious ! Thinking of throw- 
ing something in to judge of the depth by the sound of falling 
1 took one of my revolver cartridges from my belt, and leaned 
over to toss it clean into the centre of the shaft. I gave no 
thought to the fact that the crater edge was of silica, and as I 
throw my whole weight upon one foot so as to reach over as far 
as possible, the brittle stuff gave way under my foot, and it 
slipped with the piece down the side of the funnel. I staggered, 
tried to regain my balance, but in vain ; my weight was too far 
past the centre of gravity, and I simply swung half round, 
stumbled, and fell full length on the polished side of the shelving 
mouth of the funnel. For a second I was stationary, and then 
with a slow, sliding motion, moved towards the well-like mouth. 
I called aloud, and have a dim recollection of hearing a 
" scuffling " noise as of some one climbing hurriedly up the other 
surface of the crater, and then I slid into the horrible jaw that 
seemed gaping and waiting to receive me. I threw out my 
arms, but my hands only met the smooth, glassy wall from 
which my despairing fingers slid, unable to find even a scratch 
deep enough in which they might bury their nails, and then a . 
moment later I dropped like a plummet into the gulf, catching 
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with my last glance Naloga's awe-stricken face gazing at me as 
I disappeared into the bowels of the earth. 

* I remember drawing a deep breath and holding it, as by in- 
stinct expecting a prolonged passage through space, when I found 
my progress suddenly arrested, by a rough jerk as it seemed, 
and I lay for a moment motionless, unable to define whether I 
was still falling, or if something had really stayed my downward 
course. I did not at first dare to move even my head to investi- 
gate the reason ! I knew that, as a rule, geyser shafts were 
perpendicular and fairly cylindrical to great depths, and I also 
knew that in the exceptions to this rule, the shaft deflected, and 
formed an angle at no great distance from the surface, and this 
coming to my mind, as such strange thoughts will come in 
desperate and dangerous situations, I pulled myself together, 
opened my eyes in fear and trembling, and, looking around, 
found this was exactly what had occurred to me. 

* I was lying on a projecting slab of rock, about two feet in 
width and eight feet long, of a crescent shape to fit the shaft ; 
and I wondered what had produced a ledge like this, so abrupt 
above, and, as I could tell by the feel, so evenly graded off 
below, that it offered no resistance to the up-flowing waters. I 
could see the small piece of blue sky above me, studded with 
stars, as one can always see the stars at midday from the dark- 
ness of the well, and I looked below and shuddered at the 
unknown and awful depths. Sitting up on my ledge, I reviewed 
the situation. The sides above me were like glass, and it was 
hopeless to think of climbing them. I called aloud for Naloga, 
but no reply came, and I knew not if he had heard me or thought 
it my spirit voice, or whether he had gone for a rope and help, or 
if he had deemed me lost beyond all hope. 

* I was the captive of the/a/<a:, even as those old-time victims 
of the natives who were lowered into them by grass ropes until 
the bottom was reached ; it was these awful stories and traditions 
which had first led me to prosecute my search for their wonders. 
Looking down the chasm I could see nothing but gloom, from 
which, as my eyes became accustomed to the obscurity, a thin thread 
of steam arose, and in those depths sounded strange gurglings and 
rumblings, telling me that in a little time the period of eruption 
would return, and then — then only it flashed across my mind 
that the water was boiling hot — that I would be boiled alive ! 
At this terrible thought I nearly fell from the ledge, and drawing 
my revolver, I fired shot after shot into the air in the hope that 
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the report would attract the notice of some of the boys at the 
camp, and bring me help before it was yet too late. Strange 
it was that I never thought of turning the weapon against 
myself. 

' To attempt to adequately describe my feelings were futile. 
I calmed myself again and again and tried to review my chances. 
Had the smooth shaft been a foot narrower, I could have worked 
«p by the knee and shoulder action of the old chimney sweeper's 
practice, but, alas ! " if." I tried my knife on the shining walls, 
with an idea of cutting steps, but found them hard as adamant, 
and then in my sudden rage and despair I dashed the knife 
against the wall, shivering the blade to pieces, which fell with a 
silvery ringing sound into the depths, where the sound suddenly 
ceased. I knew the depth now — about one hundred and fifty 
feet, but I derived no comfort from the knowledge, even though 
I were the only man to possess it. 

* Once again I called for help and a cold sweat broke out on 
me, as to my horror I had it answered from the depths, a low 
^ngry, growling sound, swelling into a wild reverberating shriek, 
as if some awful subterraneous monster had heard me and was 
giving notice of his hungry search for his prey. A moment's 
calm reflection would have told me it was but the echo of my 
own cry, but my nerves were so shaken I could no longer reason 
or collect myself, and scarce knowing what I did I threw myself 
face downward on the ledge, and in my desperation wrenched 
off a large projecting point, and flung it downwards as if to 
intimidate and keep off the approaching enemy. 

* Then came the response ! Heavens! how my limbs shook 
and my nerves jarred and jingled, until in my supreme nervous 
agony I dug nails into the palms of my hands, where they cut 
the skin, fetching blood. The gurgitation of water ceased, 
changing to a long, low, booming murmur, dreadful as a lion's 
growl, and ever growing in its intensity — it was the awakening 
voice of the eruption ! 

' Rigid with horror I listened to it, noting the lip, lip, of the 
water far, far down, and the hiss as it rose so high, and fell back 
again, to rise higher next time — measuring its strength and key- 
ing itself up to the final effort as does an athlete — and then, 
scarce knowing what I did I turned my face to the wall, seeking 
with tremulous fingers a handhold however slight, and awaited 
the volley of the boiling stream. At last it came, there was a 
fierce wild scream from the abyss, a mighty groaning and 
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rumbling, a suction as of a bottle filling, and there came a shoclc 
which stunned me, pressing me flat against the wall for one brief 
second of time, and then tearing me away, dashing me in quick 
consecutive shocks from side to side, and then the tremendous 
spout of water, getting as it were a good hold of my now- 
passive form, shot from the gulf, and whirled me fifty feet into- 
the air. 

* I had never thought of this possibility, never dreamt of the 
mighty force of the rush of such a jet of water ; neither had I 
for a moment remembered that at intermittent intervals these 
boiling geysers became suddenly tepid for a few hours or days» 
which wonderful to state was the case with the one into which I 
had fallen. The jet must have been ten feet thick and sixty 
feet high, and up I was forced to the summit, rising, falling; 
twirling, now on a large jet, now on a smaller one, like the egg- 
shell on the single jet dances up and down at the rifle galleries. 
Sinking a dozen times as I fell from one tongue of water to 
another, only to be whirled upwards again, half drowned, dizzy, 
sick, my brain wavering, praying for the end to come, I can only 
recall an indistinct idea of hoping when thrown out from the jet 
that the fall would be high enough to kill me instantly. The 
dizzy height, the strange resistance of the liquid column, the 
deafening roar of the falling cascade, the sting of the heated 
water, the iridescence of steam and sun, all tended to confuse me, 
and yet were clearly distinct : then, with a gigantic spurt, I was 
thrown higher than ever, to slide outside of the column, and 
then down, down, down, revolving like a wheel from jet to jet, 
until I struck the basin, fortunately falling into at least ten feet 
depth of the falling waste water accumulated there. Into this 
I plunged, rose, struck out, reached the edge, and with the over- 
flowing water rolled down the rugged edge of the crater to the 
terrace — safe ! 

* I, of course, remember no more until my consciousness 
returned, weeks later in camp. Pearson had come at the 
summons of Naloga, and had seen me whirled in air, unable to 
aid, catching me as I fell down the crater side, fully expecting to 
find a dead par-boiled man, rather than a very well washed one. 
Brain fever set in, and that and my fright turned my hair as you 
see!' 

The roar of the city sounded far off* and distant in my ears as I 
made the mental photograph of the occurrence and vaguely 
wondered at the feelings of a man who, going through such an 
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experience, once again strikes Broadway ! They would be 
worthy of analysis— depend upon it ! 




NOTES ON NOVELTIES, j 

cHE Disputed Boundary^ a drama in fonr"act5r -fey- 
Finch Mason, are probably the most humorous 
shooting subjects that have ever appeared, even 
by Finch Mason. In Act I., The Crisis^ we see 
two irritable sportsmen (shall we call the tall, thin one the 
Colonel, and the short thick one the Squire ?) angrily claiming 
a bird that is lying in a footpath, the while their respective 
beaters, bearers, and dogs are *at attention.' The wrangle 
results in War^ Act II., in which occurs a series of breaches 
of the peace, for, whilst the Colonel with the Squire's head 
' in chancery ' is going for him for all that he is worth, their 
attendants are pursuing equally bellicose tactics, with energy 
worthy of a nobler cause ; even the dogs are fightmg for the 
bird, apparently with the view of deciding the ownership on 
their own account. Fortunately, or otherwise, however, the good 
clergyman is seen approaching, which leads to Act III., Inter-- 
vention. This, at least for a time, does not seem to mend 
matters, as, although the worthy parson is making play with fist 
and umbrella, he is unmistakably getting a warm reception from 
the two principal disputants. However, as there is an end to 
everything, so it is with this exceedingly laughable drama, for the 
4th Act is entitled Peace^ and represents the belligerents, much 
damaged and bandaged, amicably seated on a bank, while their 
pastor is drinking to them in a loving cup.' Messrs. Fores,. 
Piccadilly, are the publishers. 



Most hunting men are far from disgusted with certain stains 
on their 'pinks,' especially in the region of the skirts, which from 
long service and many hard runs assume a purplish hue ; but at 
the same time they do not view with equanimity the mud or clay 
stains that proclaim aloud the fact that they and their steeds 
have parted company, while they have been incrusting themselves 
with their mother Earth. 

Now be it known to all whom it may concern that there is 
a capital preparation called Latipac which has been proved to 
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be successful in renovating scarlet cloth, and which therefore 
will be useful in removing the aforesaid evidences of ignominious 
disaster, and is equally advantageous to others besides sportsmen. 
Mr. C. Williams, i Clarendon Street, Warwick Street, S.W., 
provides the preparation with full directions for use. 



, Collectors of rare sporting books should inspect the stock of 
A. Maurice & Co., 23 Bedford Street, Strand, or write for their 
Catalogue, which they send post free. Their collection includes 
volumes on Angling, Coaching, Hunting, and Mountaineering. 
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WILD BOSNIA. 

A NEW SHOOTING-GROUND FOR ENGLISH SPORTSMEN. 

• By ' Snaffle/ 

[URING the spring of the year of grace 1897 I re- 
ceived an invitation from the Government of Bosnia- 
Herzegovina (which was desirous of bringing to the 
knowledge of Englishmen the unequalled sporting 
facilities of those beautiful provinces) to visit their large Sanc- 
tuaries, which they now propose to divide into shootings. 
Accordingly I left London on the ist of July, and, spending 
one day each in Vienna and Budapest, reached Sarajevo, the 
Bosnian capital, on the 5th of that month. (NJ3. — The journey 
can be comfortably and conveniently performed in about sixty 
hours.) Although I found it far cooler than I expected, I did 
not care to waste time there unnecessarily, and so the afternoon 
of the 7th saw us rolling out of the town in a fairly comfortable 
landau, my companion being a Government forester, detailed to 
accompany me on the first stages of my journey. That night 
we slept at Flaca, and next day, after stopping for lunch at 
Gorazda, we completed our seventy-five miles' drive to Foca.* 
Here, as on the first night, we found the sleeping accommo- 
dation indifferent, but fairly clean ; but, owing to the restaurant 
being frequented by officers and civil servants, we ate and drank 
well. 

The local forester having got horses ready for us, we left 

* Out of deference to the printer's devil, I am obliged to omit the 
accents, which should be placed on some of the consonants in the names of 
places. 
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next morning early. The animal provided for me proved to he 
the worst shyer I ever crossed, and before we had gone a mile 
he treated me to a performance which nearly sent us both down 
into the river Drina, a hundred feet below. After this I was 
content to resign the lead, in spite of which he managed, before 
the day was out, to get both his hind legs over the ledge, and 
inspire me with the pleasant feeling that it was a toss-up which 
way things went. He saved it though. Shying is certainly a 
worse vice in Bosnia than elsewhere, as the bridle-paths, and 
even the driving roads, usually have a precipice at one side. A 
three hours' ride brought us to Bastaci Gendarmerie Barracks^ 
where we halted for lunch, and enjoyed a most refreshing bath 
in a dammed -up mountain stream. From this point the 
Maglic, the highest mountain in Bosnia, is distinctly visible. 
We crossed the Drina below the barracks in a ferry-boat of 
primitive construction, and then left that river to follow an 
affluent brook. Towards evening our way took a sudden turn 
to the left, and we climbed wearily through the forest. The last 
of the 3000 feet pull had to be done in the dark, and, as th^ 
track consisted mainly of loose rocks, it was not pleasant. Our 
nerves were all pretty good, however, and at last we reached the 
Forest Shelter Hut on the Vucevo. Our packhorse did not 
turn up for hours, and it was eleven o^clock before we turned 
into our beds of sweet-smelling hay. I should not forget to 
mention the beauty of the scenery through which wq had been 
passing all day, but the whole of the Foca district is lovely. 

In order to enable me to judge of the quantities of game in 
the district it had been arranged that a series of drives should 
take place. Accordingly, next morning — a very hot one by the 
way— we took post at the upper edge of the Drina Valley, over- 
looking the tremendous cliffs through which our track of the 
night before wound. I was placed under the charge of one 
Osman Aga, who formerly had taken a prominent part in the 
border warfare of this district. Here is a little story he told 
me :-* 

* I had shot two Montenegrins one year, and their brother, 
with half a dozen others, came across the frontier' to look fc^* 
me. They were ambushed by a bridge over the Sutjeska ' (iwe 
crossed this bridge a day or two after), 'and I walked right into 
the trap. The brother said to the others, " Don't fire ; I want 
to speak to him first," and came down and met ^e on tb^ 
bridge. " Isn't your name Osman Aga?" he asked, and befolt 
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I could answer he fired from the hip. But I saw what he was 
tip to, and managed to turn the muzzle so that the bullet hit me 
here/ putting his h^nd on the side of his stomach. 'Then I 
$hot him. The bullet went in under his nose, and came out at 
the back of his head. Then I ran away. The others? Oh, 
yes, they all fired at me, but they didn't hit me/ 

It is only fair to Osman to say that he is now a most respect- 
able member of society, and pandcur (messenger) to the Gen- 
darmerie. Eastern Bosnia, moreover, is now as safe as Epping 
Forest — ^perhaps safer. Osman is a splendid-looking fellow, six 
ficet high, with the hawk-like cast of features not uncommon 
among these Turks. 

He placed me on a rock that ran out towards the valley. 
We had not been there ten minutes when a buck chamois 
appeared, standing on a rock about a hundred yards off. Of 
course, shooting was not my primary object, and I withheld my 
fire. As the beaters drew nearer there was a rattle of stones in 
a couloir below me, and a herd of sixteen passed (hidden from 
die by the gr^nmd) up towards my companions, who also taw a 
roebuck. In a second drive we saw nothing, and the men said 
it was no good, the game all broke downward, knowing that the 
cattle and their herdsmen were on the high pastures. 

After lunch we rode on, skirting the Montenegrin frontier 
within short rifle range. Then we tum6d right-handed and 
commeiiced the ascent of a pass that lay between us and our 
goal, the Custom House Barracks at Tjentiste. Scarcely bad 
we done so than a tremendous thunderstorm broke over us. 
We spurred on to a little Turkish village, and took, the dairy 
hut by storm, in spite of the protests of a little Turkish girl, who 
expected to be treated as a woman, but whose scruples a few 
coppers removed. Here we sat among the cheese till the rain 
abated. Then we rode on, always through magnificent forest, 
and through scenery which can only be described as terrific, till 
we reached the barracks towards dark. The custom-house 
^ards, like the gendarmes, are expected to take in strangerv 
and made us comfortable enough. Next day we drove a hill 
called the Dragos, and had no less than sixty chamois it) oi^e 
beat. The men said they were most difficult to drive, and 
walked on a few yards before them like cows. The foct is, not 
H ^ot having been fired in these sanctuaries for yeal's, the wild 
animals have no fbar of mati. On our way back we came on 
tiie fresh tracks of an enormous bear, and the beitets fold tts 
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two cows had been killed the week before Anxious as I was 
to get a bear, the vast extent of the forest made driving a hope- 
less task at this season, and J could only trust to luck. 

Rain at night was followed by a dull morning, but we rode 
out all the same to drive in .the neighbourhood of the Perucica 
waterfall. There were only eight chanoois in the beat, which- 
was a poor show, but the ground is most difficult to drive, and 
good hounds would give a far better result. That there was no^ 
want of game, an inspection of a natural salt-lick in the forest 
proved. Thinking we might have moved some chamois on 
to the precipices about the Fall, I walked there, but nothing: 
but the natural beauty of the place rewarded my trouble. 
We lunched al fresco^ and then rode forward through miles 
and miles of primeval forest, ending with a stiff climb to the 
Blockhouse at Prievor. This building, 6600 feet above the sea,. 
and right on the shoulder of the Maglic, is only occupied by 
gendarmes during the summer months. Near it are some 
summer huts of Christian villages. We paid for a lamb for 
them to roast, but got little information in return. Of course,, 
we had to shake their dirty paws, and came back all agreed that 
the Greek Church Bosniak is best avoided. 

Next morning the ground was white with hoar-frost (on the 
13th of July!) We turned out early, and, with the glass, 
counted over fifty chamois feeding across the ravine. Then we 
saddled up and reached the beautifully situated gendarmerie 
barrack at Suha about nooa That evening we amused our- 
selves watching the chamois on the cliffs across the Sutjeska 
brook. Some of them fed quietly within a hundred yards of us, 
and shouts hardly moved them. Rain delayed our start next 
day till eleven, and then a four hours' ride through dripping 
woods brought us to the valley of the Hrcava. As we had to 
bivouac here we had reason to rejoice the rain had ceased. We 
sent two Turks to catch trout, which, fishing with the caddis- 
grub and the most primitive tackle, they certainly did well, 
bringing back seven or eight pounds of fish in an hour and a 
half. We had caused a sort of screen of beech branches to be 
erected, but it was rather narrow, and we were a good deal 
crowded. Next day it was made broader, and we slept more 
comfortably. 

By this time the desire 'to go and kill something' had 
become irresistible, so, instead of the double rifle I had been 
carrying in the hope of bear, I took next morning a magnunn 
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'400 single express with twenty-two inch barrels, in which (it 
being my own invention) I have great confidence, and, putting 
on an old stalkfng-kilt, started on a two hours' climb. This led 
us to some typical chamois ground. My Turk posted me on a 
rocky peak covering a pass deep down below. Here I twice 
went to sleep, and only saved myself from falling over by 
clutching a juniper>bush. I saw a few chamois a long way 
off, and began to think I shouldn't get a shot. At last my 
Turk signalled me to his side of the peak, and I heard stones 
rolling in the couloir below. Now on this rifle I have a dodge 
of my own, which may be called an undersight — ^that is, that all 
the sights shut down flush, and aim can then be taken through 
a notch on the breech. I find it most useful in chamois shoot- 
ing, where so many shots have to be fired almost vertically 
down. Having adjusted it on this occasion I did not get a shot 
down in the bottom, the herd bein^. only plainly in view when 
they reached my own level, but of course across the valley. 
The result was that, when I had picked out a young herd buck, 
I undershot the mark. He only moved on slowly though, so I 
was able to adjust the sight, reload, and fire again. The tre- 
mendous bound he gave told me there was no mistake this time, 
and before he had gone thirty yards, his feet beat the air in the 
vain attempt to mount a rock, and he rolled over the edge. It 
took some time to get him up, and then we started homewards. 
Half way down, about eleven o'clock, we came on a single 
buck quietly feeding in an open glade in the forest He merely 
looked at us and went on feeding, although we were a little 
over a hundred yards from him. The opportunity was too 
tempting, and I added him to the bag. When we got back to 
camp with our game, we found a fresh supply of trout, twenty-one 
of which the younger forester had caught in an hour and a half. 
That night the whole village (if the term may be correctly 
applied to a collection of houses only occupied in summer) 
feasted on trout and chamois. Its head man was a tall Turk, 
whose wasted features told too clearly the tale of mortal sick- 
ness. In former days Muktar had been a noted hunter, and 
told us how he had followed a bear three days and nights till at 
last he gave it up in despair. ' But the bear was tired too,' he 
concluded. ' Just as I was coming away, I found him asleep in 
a ravine, and killed him with my knife.' He took a fancy to me, 
and told me I was a 'dobar muz' (good man). I am afraid the 
only virtues he knew me to be possessed of were to have held 
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toy own OS a hill-climber, and to have killed two chamois wltb 
three cartridges, the latter, by the way, by no means an every* 
day performance with me^ After this I felt the least I could do 
was to relieve his safferings. A dozen drops of laudanum gave 
him, as he said next day, stich a night's rest as he hadn't had for 
months. 

Sleep and a bathe in the icy-cold brook filled up our.day^ 
and towards sunset we amused ourselves watching chamois with 
tl^. glass. They were on a peak the other side of caoap fron^ 
our ground of the morning. Muktar said there were naaiiy 
more across the brook. But the fact is there is no such chamois 
ground in the world. I could not help admiring the. picturesque 
appearance of our bivouac that night In the foreground some 
eight or ten Turks round a big log fire, then our lair of h^. backed 
with beech boughs, the whole under a noble tree, and iathe back- 
ground our picketted hordes feeding, chamois and trout hanging 
by the brook to give it a sporting touch. The people, dined well 
that night Our pack-horse driver, a retired brigand* of meagre 
appearance, became positively rotund. His eating powers were 
enormous, and we had already, on this account and because of 
his long bald neck and bead, christened him 'Ajailia' (the 
vulture). He did his name credit on this occasion, and the day 
we parted he said, ' If we always lived as we did at Hrcava, I'd 
like to be in the forest for ever.' 

Next morning we rode away in the rain, which had been 
obliging enough to keep off till we rose. We had a stiff climb 
up the heights of the Oru£a, passing much fresh spoor of pig on 
the way. Then we rode over rolling grassy tablelands in pour* 
ing rain to the summer gendarmerie barrack of LJMlnngrkb. 
Who Lubin was^ or even the exact site of his grave, are facts, 
buried In the darkness of time. The only grave we saw was that 
of an unfortunate gendarme. A good fire, a good lu,Dch, and 
a good bottle of wine cheered us up after our wetting.; ai|d 
we rode on, at first over giassy plains, then through foresl.agaiii> 
past two or three picturesque, lakelets to the summer banack 
at Zelengora. Besides being a gendarmerie post, this is tlie 
summer station of a government dairy. farm> and there, were 
Tyrolese cattle all over the place^ and even. Berkshire. p^SL 
Although the buildings here are a good size they are said to be 
completely buried in snow in the winter. I was put in a bed here 

- ' ■■■'■■ . — «-? W^ I f ■■ ^ , 

* Fact. 
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that should rather be described as wet than damp, but thanks 
to a very long flannel nightshirt, escaped uninjured. Next 
morning we had a dripping fog, in which we rode half way 
back to Ljubingrieb, and then turned left-handed down an 
awful road into a ravine with a lakelet. As we skirted this we 
caught sight of a herd of chamois quietly grazing on the cliffs, 
which were mirrored in the water. Then we ascended the 
Radomisla plateau. While the foresters prepared our bivouac 
under* an enormous pine-tree, I took my rifle and went round 
to the cliffs we had looked up I soon got within easy range of 
a small hcrd^ but* as I saw no budcs I did not fire. The night 
was showery, but with: toy mackintosh cape over my head I 
slept wdl enough. N^ct day we had two beats, but the bear I 
had hoped to meet, and whose fresh tracks I had seen the day 
before, failed to appear, though we saw chamois and roe enough. 
We crossed the plateau and rode down to the barrack at Jelec, 
frequently flushing hazel-hens and capercailzie, but these are to 
be found everywhere in these forests. 

On our arrival at Jelec the Foca forester left us, so next day 
two of us rode on to the fortified town of Kalinovik. The forest 
we traversed was the last ; from thence my way lay among the 
bare limestone. No rooms were tp be had at Kalinovik, as the 
manoeuvres were coming on, and there was a horse show next 
day. So we parted company, the forester going a stage towards 
the capital, and I to the Herzegovina, both with fresh horses. The 
Vulture took the others back to Foca. My new 'outfit' (to use a 
Western word) was a sorry one. My mount was a one-eyed, 
woe-begone grey with half a saddle, but my pack animal was a 
good mule— not a very common animal in this country. By 
vile roads I reached the barrack at Bjelemic, making some ten 
hours in the saddle. that day. On the way I saw some signs 
of the vipers of the country--a dead goat, and an ox with an 
enoFmoQsly swollen head. By noon next day I had reached 
familktr ground-p^^lavaticevo— <-where I had been three months 
in camp in '95 ; but of the Herzegovina I have had enough to 
say elsewhere;* After lunching at the barracks I resumed my 
journey, and skirting the lovely lake of Borke I reached the 
villa there- about £ve, and received hospitable welcome from its 
noble owner. In this Capua I rested two days, the evenings of 
which were passed in boating, bathing, and fishing in the lake. 
I *■■ — I -*■■ ■ ■■ ■ I ■ ■ ■ »■ ■ . ■ . ^ 

* In the Land of the Bora, Pt. II., Kegan Paul & Co. 
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On the 23rd I started again, and rode down amidst thunder- 
storms to the town of Konjica. Here I struck the railway, 
which conveyed me to Jablanica, where I slept at the pretty 
Government hotel. Next day I had an eight hours' drive in 
the four-horse diligence to Bugoijno, and a similar one on the - 
2Sth (but in a pair-horse post-cart) brought me to Livno, and 
fairly into the middle of those bare white hills which fringe the 
Adriatic. 

The following morning I was roused at i a.m., and before 
two, with a forester, drove out of the town in a springless ladder 
waggon. For some way we followed the road to Dalmatia, and 
then drove right across the plain to the foot of the rocky ridge 
known as the Kamesnica. Here horses were waiting. We rode 
for an hour till they could go no further and then took tQ our own 
legs and trudged on. A short beat proved blank, and then we had 
a sharp climb. The beat which followed was so long that I 
(knowing the forester was by me) went to sleep till the beater's 
shouts woke me. Almost at once I saw a chamois standing on 
the cliffs a quarter of a mile away, and my R93S showed another 
and a kid close to it. They waited till the beaters saw them, . 
and then raced upwards, the movement disclosing a second kid. 
But we had put a stop there, and they turned down, coming '. 
within five yards of us. To me they seemed small, possibly a 
result of in- breeding, for this is quite an isolated herd. After 
this all the beaters moved was a cripple, also a doe, and of 
bu{:ks I saw nothing. I am glad to know that these hills are 
abput to be formed into a sanctuary. A stiff climb down brought. 
us back to our waggon, and we reached Livno at 4. At 10 that 
night I left again with another forester in another ladder waggon, 
and reached the Forest House at Korizno after midnight / 
Here I slept on a sofa till morning, when we had a drive which . 
was completely blank, save of a couple of roe. A buck ex- ■ 
pressed his disgust loudly just in front of me, but did not show ^ 
himself. I had great hopes of bears, for the forester had killed . 
an old one and wounded a cub out of a lot of three the wedc . 
before. But all I saw was fresh blood at a water-hole, which 
proved that the wounded one was still on the move. 

.After lunch we drove on to Glamoc in the most extra-, 
ordinary turnout I ever saw. To a ladder waggon two horses . 
were literally fastened with bits of string. For instance, the pole 
chains were cords, the end of which was tied round the horses* 
necks; the traces, reins— everything in short — ^was thin rope. 
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Add to this that one horse had a sort of intensified string-halt 
which obliged him every now and then to run on three legs and 
carry the fourth, and that the downhill road had an unpro- 
tected precipice on one side, and you will understand why my 
thanksgiving was so fervent when we at last reached the plain 
in safety. 

Next day we drove to a celebrated district called the Herbljina. 
Of bears we only found fresh traces, but saw heaps of roe, capcr- 
<:ailzie, hazel-grouse, foxes, and hares, and also black game, of 
which there are more here than elsewhere in Bosnia. The 
Herbljina is to be let, and is well worthy the attention of 
Englishmen, especially of yachtsmen, as it is easily reached from 
the port of Spalato. It may be called an old gentleman's shoot, 
consisting as it does of little patches of covert easily worked 
by beagles or spaniels, and all the shooting could be done from 
the back of a pony. It is quite unique, all the other Bosnia 
shoots being mountains or lai^e woodlands. 

On the 30th the forester and I walked through part of the 
woodlands on the hills behind the town. We had the very poor 
satisfaction of hearing a bear, which our two beaters disturbed ; 
but all I saw was a roebuck who paid the penalty of his 
want of caution. We moved a good many deer, although not 
an hour from the town. Next day I left Glamoc. The road 
thence to Jajce is described as a ' rideable driving road.' We, 
however, having good horses, trotted along briskly across the 
plain, and then struck into the forest, which extends here for 
miles. Right in the middle of it stands the picturesque barrack 
of Mliniste. Here also the forester had recently killed a bear, 
and the keeper had fired at four unsuccessfully. All we saw on 
this occasion, however, were roe — any quantity of them. I sat 
for half-an-hour that evening on a knoll overlooking a little 
open glade not a hundred yards across, and had no less than 
six does at once before me, till at last the buck hastened out, 
thinking only of love, to find death instead. Next morning we 
again saw many roe, and again I scored. After lunch we rode 
on, at first through primeval forest and then across rolling plains 
to Grzovo Barracks, where we saw a fine eight-pointer roebuck's 
head hanging on the wall. On August 2nd we rode down to 
the vale of the Pliva, and trotted on briskly to Jezero, doing it in 
three hours, which must be about a record for native nags. 
Here we had something to eat, and rode along by lake, rapids, 
and lesser falls, to Jajce. Here we were in civilisation again. 
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comfortable Government hotel, railway, &c. The forester i-ode 
back at once, and I spent my day in visiting the sights of the 
place, especially the magnificent falls. But these are not wild 
Bosnia, for it is a place of much tourist resort. So next da/ I 
rolled on by train to Busovaca, when after a night at a wretched 
inn I entered the last reserve. Of this I cannot tell much as an« 
attack of illness forced me to abatidon my programme. All 
Bosnia game is, however, well represented here. 

At the pleasant baths of Ilidze I soon picked up. Thcre- 
again one is on the skirts of the great Bjelasnica reserve, the 
other side of which I had skirted at Konjica. But this and the 
last one- I visited are, I believe, not to be thrown into the 
market 

In addition to the sanctuaries there is shooting almost every*- 
where in Bosnia, quite free (on payment of a ten-shilling licence),, 
and in most places well stocked with game. Every English-- 
man should find his tastes and pocket suited there— the stalker 
the lover of small game shooting, and the fisherman. 




AMATEUR UMPIRES. 

By R. MORDAUNT. 

^EOPLE who understand but little about cricket, and 
still less about the laws thereof, are not unfrequently 
of opinion that an umpire's office is a sinecure; that 
he has little else to do than to get inside a white 
coat, put his hands in his pockets, a cigar or pipe in his mouth,, 
convert himself occasionally into a kind of peripatetic wardrobe 
for the convenience of the bowler, watch the game and enjoy 
himself. 

Those on the other hand who do know what cricket meana^ 
and are conversant with the laws of the game, fully realise th»» 
arduous and responsible duties that official has to perform. 
Arduous, because, physically speaking, umpiring is extremely 
fatigoing work, inasmuch as standing for the greater part of a. 
day in nearly one and the same position is unquestionaUy more 
tiring than brisk exercise. But the fatigue of it is but slight 
when compared to the mental strain it involves. It is this that 
tells ! For an umpire must needs concentrate all his energies^ 
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all his thoughts on the game*-e)re6 and ears most be constantly 
on the alert — ^he must think of nothing bat cricket He must 
always be ready with a prompt answer to the sharp-ringing 
question^ ' How's that ? * that sounds on the ear like the crack 
of a pistol, and is enough to make him, if he be of a nervous, 
temperament, ready to jump out of his skin; or if of ^n 
irascible disposition inclined to let out a word, as I heard an 
umpire once do when thus appealed to, beginning with a 
big D! 

One^ pair of eyes indeed is scarcely enough for the occasion,, 
for he has to watch the bowler's hand and foot^ watch the batsmaiv 
trace the course of the leathern sphere from the moment it 
leaves the bowler's hand, be able to decide, whether it-would ha^e» 
hit the wicket if some part of the batsman's body had not 
intervened, tell the exact spot where it hit him, and be able to 
decide whether it pitched straight, or broke after impact with the 
«arth. 

Cases of 1. b. w. are, I think, the most difficult and certainly 
the most disagreeable an umpire has to decide. For his decisioa 
rarely gives satisfaction to the questioning bowler if the answer 
be ' not out,' and I may say never, ' or hardly ever,' to the bats^ 
man if the verdict is in the bowler's favour. In nine such cases- 
out of ten the batsman looks on the umpire as being an utter 
fool, and occasionally expresses his feelings respecting him not 
altogetiier sotto voce. 

I always dread an 1. b. w. appeal, not only because it often 
leads to unpleasant consequences, but also because it is so pain- 
ful, I think, to cut short a promising career, and consign a man 
to instant execution. But an umpire, of course, most disregard 
all sentiment-'-extenuating circumstances cannot form part of 
his verdict ; and though he is at liberty to wara a batsman if he 
thinka fit that he is in front of his wicket, he.muat do- it at the 
risk of being told to mind his own business ; neither should iie^ 
itaypealed to, say, according to the old stoiy^ 'N<ot outvbuft if 
you do it again, out you are 1 ' 

An umpire's office, therefore, is by no means so simple a^ 
some imagine it to be. To my mind it is fraught withdiffiqulties^ 
bristles with responsibilities, and leads occasionally to uih 
pleasantnesses, simply because those who are playing are so apt 
to forget that though the verdict of an umpire is decisive, yet 
the umpire himself is but human, and therefore like the rest oC 
Oortais liable to err, and is not, like a pope, infallible. 
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Umpires, therefore, whether professionals or amateurs, are 
liable to make mistakes I I am sure I may say of myself, 
"* peccavi ' very often. Indeed, I consider myself fortunate if I do 
not make more than two a day! Consequently it is not, 
perhaps, surprising that a batsman when sentenced to death (as 
>he considers unjustly) should feel indignant at having his career 
prematurely closed, and that he should feel inclined to give vent 
to his feelings in terms not over-complimentary or agreeable to 
the individual who executed him. I always try to make every 
allowance in such cases, but not the less does such an ebullition 
render the post of umpire any more easy. 

Generally speaking, however, among well-conducted crick- 
eters, at least, an umpire's decision is accepted without demur, 
and if they do not accept their death-warrant with a smile, they 
^t all events mostly ' die pleasant ' without a growl. 

It does happen, however, occasionally that a disagreeable 
scene ensues. I have witnessed one or two such. 

Last year, for instance, as the umpire of a village team had 
not turned up in time, I was requested to take his place. At 
the close of the innings I resigned my office, as he had appeared 
on the ground, and handed over the white coat to him. The 
next innings had not, however, proceeded far, when we in the 
pavilion saw my successor in office leave the ground rather 
abruptly. At first we thought it was owing to indisposition, but 
soon learnt the real facts of the case. A decision he Had given — I 
forget what — had given great dissatisfaction, it seems, whereon 
the captain of the * out '-side gave vent to some uncomplimentary 
remarks which he had far better have kept to himself. Then 
the said umpire, without saying a word, retired from his post, and 
all was hubbub and confusion for a time. In fact both sides 
^ere very angry — the ' in ' side were indignant with their cap- 
tain for not espousing the cause of their umpire more emphati- 
cally than he did, while the * out ' side, though they certainly 
thought the umpire had given a wrong decision, were very justly, 
I consider, indignant with their captain for having forgotten him- 
-self so far as to call an umpire's decision into question, and by 
thus ignoring the laws of cricket etiquette to expose the whole 
--side to disgrace in the eyes of their visitors and of the public. 
After a while the game proceeded ; another umpire, for I 
positively refused to act again, was found to take the vacant 
place. I am bound to add that the captain in question was 
obliged by the members of his club to write a very humble 
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apology to the discarded umpire and to the opposing team, and 
thus a very disagreeable episode ended. 

But I have heard of a more flagrant case still. An umpire 
in a country village match gave such dissatisfaction that he 
actually had to make ' a bolt ' for it, and was pursued over a 
field or two by the whole of an infuriated eleven eager ta 
wreak their vengeance on him. It turned out afterwards that 
they had been indulging rather too freely at lunch time. 

Another case came to my knowledge where an umpire gave- 
a * not out ' when it was evident to everybody that his decision 
was wrong. On being spoken to afterwards he readily acknow- 
ledged his verdict to have been an improper one, adding, ' the- 
fact is if I'd given " out " I knew what to expect.' The match 
in question had been played on a Bank Holiday in a country 
town where a lot of 'rowdy* locals were present, who had 
threatened him with a ' hiding ' if be displeased them. 

Last year I happened to umpire at a country match, and had 
to give a man out 1. b. w. Not having the talent of a Ranjitsinhji 
he took liberties with straight balls, by trying to hit to square 
1^. Unhappily he did the same thing in the second innings^ 
and I was obliged once more to give him ' out.' I really was 
very sorry for him, but I couldn't help myself. Well, this was 
too much for my friend. Shouldering his bat he gave me such a 
look as he passed by me, and in tones of withering contempt 
said quite loud, ' I thank you, sir,' with special emphasis on the 
verb. Not wishing of course to be deficient in politeness, I 
replied, 'Oh, don't mention it, pray I' a retort that elicited a 
general peal of laughter, and added not a little, I fear, to his- 
discomfiture. It was a salutary lesson, however, and I hope did 
him good ! 

In my part of the world it is not an uncommon practice to 
have a band of music on the cricket ground during a match. 

Though I am very fond of music in general, yet in my humble 
opinion it is quite out of place on a cricket field, however much 
the spectators may appreciate it. I remember on one such occa- 
sion, when the band was playing a charming valse, seeing three 
or four of the fielders — ardent devotees doubtless of Terpsichore^, 
and apparently thinking they were at an imaginary ball — exe* 
cuting 2Lfas de deux on the ' light fantastic toe/ instead of paying 
attention to the real ball, to the intense disgust of the bowler 
and captain. An umpire of course should be deaf to the sweet 
strains, and for the time being should be as one ' that hath na 
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itmsSc in himself, nor concord of sweet sounds.' Yet if he 
liappens to be a musician, or passionately fond of music, -and a 
country band should perchance play incorrectly (as is the case 
sometimes), why a false -note will jar on his ear, and upset his 
mental equilibrium jUst as much as does a false quantity on that 
of a classical scholar, and may interfere with the correctness of 
his verdict. And if on the other hand the music is all that could 
be desired, it will very possibly exercise such irresistible power 
of fascination over him as to cause him to forget his duty. An 
instance of this happened last summer. I was umpiring on a 
private ground, where the lady of the house had issued cards of 
invitation for a Garden Party, in the corner of which ' Cricket 
and Band ' were written. My colleague, it seems, was an enthusiast 
in music I had noticed for some little time that he did not 
seem to be paying much attention to the game. His thoughts 
were apparently wool-gathering. For instead of watching the 
ball, and otherwise ^ minding his own business,' he kept looking 
heavenwards as if he were listening to the strains of a celestial 
choir. 

He was, however rudely called from heaven to earth by a 
sharp ' Htmfs tkatt* from the bowler. It was an appeal for 
1. b. w. ' Magnificent,' was the reply. ' Grand ! ' 

A universal peal of laughter from the whole field, the bowler 
excepted, greeted this quaint and unexpected answer. 

He looked dreadfully humiliated, but he was a good fellow ; 
had the good sense to acknowledge his peccadillo, and humbly 
prayed that he might be released from his post. *I can't 
umpire,' he said, * and listen to a band at the same time. IVe 
stuffed my ears with cotton-wool, but it's no good, so I hope 
you'll forgive me ! ' 

By mutual consent a substitute was found of a less im- 
pressionable temperament. 

Taking it altogether umpiring is not a very pleasurable 
office — not for amateurs at least ; and unless players make up 
their minds to accept an umpire's decision without demur, or 
making things disagreeable, there might be a difficulty in getting 
anyone but a paid umpire to undertake it An umpire j^^^ 
^ouid be looked on for the time being as a kind of pope— <|ir^ 
infalifble-^oogh history records, if I mistake not, that £J6hie 
who have filled ^he ptaipal chair hate erred occasionally. SVdMd, 
however, an Qshpire'd conduct on the field tietray ^n ud^r 
ignorance of the laws of cricket, partiality, or gend<jal fticom- 
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petence, then it is quite reasonable that the captain of the team 
that brought him should be remonstrated with, but not while the 
j^ame is in progress. An umpire, whether a good or a bad oae, 
must be upheld as long as he is in office, and it would be a sad 
thing indeed if he were, whatever his errors may be, to be sub- 
mitted to such treatment as has occasionally been the case with 
a referee in a football match in the north of England. 

A rather curious case happened this very summer in a match 
where I was one of the umpires. The bowler appealed to the 
umpire at his end for a catch made by the wicket-keeper, and 
gave 'out' Whereon the wicket-keeper was in the act of 
throwing the ball up, and the batsmen of course, supposing he 
was out, had just got outside the ground, when the umpire 
revoked his former decision, saying *I meant not out.* The 
wicket-keeper thereupon knocked the bails off, and appealed of 
course to me. It was all done so smartly, before one could even 
S9y ' knife.' 

I gave ' not out ' to the apparent disgust and surprise of the 
wicket-keeper, who was therefore disappointed of a smart catch 
and a very smiart display of stumping. However, I gave no 
reasons for my decision — I never do and never will ; for I 
maintain that if reasons be even ' as plentiful as blackberries,' an 
umpire is not bound to give any man 'a reason on compulsion ' 
till later on, if needs be, at all events. 

Subsequently I did give my reason, which I think was a 
^^ood one, though there was some little difference of opinion 
about it. 

My reason for giving ' not out ' was as follows : — When ' the 
innpire ' gave ' out,' I said, ' the ball was manifestly dead, and as 
the batsman had left his ground before that verdict was revoked 
he could not be stumped.' The majority held my decision to be 
correct. 

I consider I acted rightly — anyhow I should do the same 
thinj^ again. What do you say to it, reader? 
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A PROPHET IN HIS OWN COUNTRY. 

By * FUSBOS.' 

CHAPTER I. . 

HEN a young man of extravagant tastes and habits, 
whose existence from his cradle upwards has been 
one perpetual merry-go-round, so to speak, sud- 
denly finds himself at the age of five-and-twenty 
practically penniless, and — what is almost worse — without the 
capability, no matter how strong the desire, to earn a living for 
himself in any recognised trade or profession, it is not difficult to 
imagine that he is sorely put to it to know what to do for the 
best. 

It was in just such a fix as I have described that a well-known 
and popular member of our jeunesse doriiy Charlie Danby by 
name, found himself when, on totting up his accounts one fine 
morning, he discovered to his chagrin, that of the ' fifteen thou,^ 
as he called it, which he had inherited under his father's will, 
just two hundred and a few odd pounds remained. 

Charlie was too young and much too light-hearted to allow 
such a mere vicissitude of fortune to affect his spirits, much less 
his appetite, as a proof of which we find him in his snug chambers 
in Piccadilly ruminating over his altered prospects to the accom- 
paniment of, if anything, a more appetising dijeuner than usual, 
and that meant a good deal, for there was a strong dash of the 
Sybarite about our friend, young as he was. It was not until 
ample justice had been done to the filet de sole au vin blanc^ 
the tntrecbte Beamaise^ with its attendant pommes saufflies^ the 
Camembert cheese, and the compSte de prunes^ that he con- 
descended to g^ve his pecuniary affairs a thought When he did, 
he proceeded, as I fear most of us do when placed in a difficulty^ 
to invoke the aid of his Satanic Majesty. 

* It's a cursed nuisance I ' he exclaimed, as he lit a cigarette. 
' What the devil's to be done ? Sure, I don't know.' And then 
he found himself trifling with the plum-stones on his plate, and 
repeating the old saw as he did so: ^Soldier, sailor, tinker^ 
tailor, parson, apothecary, ploughboy, thief. Soldier, sailor, 
tinker,' and the stones coming to an end he stopped. ' A tinker ! 
No, dash it all, I can't come it quite so low as that,' he 
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exclaimed with a laugh. I should look well and no mistake 
squatting at the side of the road mending an old tin kettle or 
saucepan, or possibly putting a new hinder end to a cane- 
bottomed chair, for the white 'ouse round the corner. Remuner- 
ation, a bob with a glass of beer and some low chaff from the 
cook, with reference to my dirty face thrown in. No, my boys,' 
he went on, addressing the prune stones, ^if you can't give 
yours truly a better tip than that, you may keep your advice to 
yourselves.* 

Then all of a sudden he jumped up, and sticking his hands 
in his pockets, did an impromptu dance about the room. ' By 
Jingo ! * he cried, * I've got it in once, I do believe I A tip ! 
Why, of course ! I won't be a soldier or a sailor, a tinker or a 
tailor, or any of 'em, but I'll be a tipster I A tipster I will be ! 
What an inspiration! I see a glorious future in the far, far 
away.' 

' Plum-stones — good old plum-stones 1 I drink to you in a 
glass of benedictine, with many thanks for being possibly the 
unconscious founders of my fortune.' And Charlie, delighted at 
his own cleverness, rang the bell for the breakfast to be cleared 
away, bidding his man when he appeared to be sure and say ' not 
at home ' to both friend or foe during the afternoon, as he had 
important business to attend to, and did not want to be dis- 
turbed. And having 'sported his oak,' as the Oxford and 
Cambridge boys call it, our hero seated himself at his writing- 
table and proceeded to devote all his energies to the concocting of 
a prospectus likely to attract the gullible sportsman of the period. 
This is what he produced at the expiration of two hours, 
and which he now gazed at with a considerable amount of 
pride : — 

' To Sportsmen whe haven't cut their wisdom Teeth. 
* A Gentleman of Position who has for years held a prominent 
position in the Racing World, finding himself obliged through ill health 
to relinquish active participation in the SPORT OF KINGS, and 
being unwilling to lose touch altogether with the Pastime he has been 
associated with for so long with both pleasure and profit to himself, is 
desirous of giving advice on coming events to those who have not 
the facilities for obtaining information possessed to such an Eminent 
Degree by the Advertiser. Only the principal Races will be taken on, 
and the subscription list (nearly full) is limited to a hundred members 
of ten guineas each the season (payable in advance). Subscribers may 
rely on the strictest secrecy being observed. Commissions executed 
on the usual terms. 
VOL. XV. H 
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* Imk)Rtant Notice. — My two selections for the Lincoln and 
Grand National are seeing a shorter price daily, have been backed 
quietly by their owners to win an ekormous stake, and are expeded 
to Win in a Cantbe.' 

'Address Paul Pry, Box aa, Brown's Adrartisement Officesr 
414 Piccadilly, W.' 

* There! I call that devilish good/ said its author compla- 
cently, carefully folding up his manifesto, and placing it in an 
envelope for safety. And now there's nothing more to be 
done but to have it printed and advertised in the sporting papers, 
and calmly await the result, and if it don't bring grist to the 
mill I shall be surprised.' 

* And, by Jove ! ' exclaimed Charlie, with a hearty slap on his 
thigh as a sudden thought occurred to him, * By Jove ! I'll send 
a manifesto to my own little Nelly's smug-faced old hypocrite of 
a guardian, hang me if I don't. Nell tells me he has just been 
elected chairman of the local Anti-Gambling League, and yet I 
know he gambles on the Stock Exchange like fun, the old 
scamp — ^with his ward's money I shouldn't wonder ! If I could 
only lure him into my meshes, what a lark it would be, to be 
sure ! Forbid me your house, will you ? Well, we'll see Yes, 
dear Guardy and his charming ward shall certainly have a 
manifesto apiece the moment I get them from the printers.' 

*0h, money! money!' exclaimed our impecunious young 
friend as he left the room in order to adorn himself for what the 
French call the ' promenade,' ' what dodges we have to try on in 
order to possess you, and how happy the world in general 
would be if it would only do without you I ' 



CHAPTER II. 

The manifesto had been issued to the world just a fortnight,, 
and the results had been so eminently satisfactory to the 
author of its being that it was all he could do to prevent him- 
self from imparting to his intimates, who, as he shrewdly guessed^ 
gave him credit for being a good-natured ass, and nothing more, 
what a clever boy he was in reality. However, hard though it 
was, he kept his secret securely locked up in his bosom, contenting 
himself by extolling the virtues of Mr. Paul Pry to all his club 
friends and acquaintances, and distributing that eminent prophet's 
circular with liberality tempered with discretion. 

Over twenty idiots, as he somewhat ungratefully termed 
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them, had already weighed in with their subscriptions, to each of 
whom the sage had replied giving his views on the Lincolnshire 
Handicap and Grand National Steeplechase— views which, need- 
less to say, his subscribers — we were nearly saying 'dupes' — could 
have obtained equally as well, if not better, by the expenditure 
of a penny in the purchase of the Sportsman or Sporting Life. 

The receiving cashier at the bank where he (Paul Pry) had 
opened an account, grinned in a very knowing way, as much as 
to say, ' I twig your little game,' when the great prophet handed 
him in a handful of cheques. 

Hardly a day passed now without at least one letter arriving 
containing a draft, and our friend on the strength of it broke out 
into festivities in the shape of little dinners, in a manner that 
astonished his friends in no slight degree. These opined that 
either their entertainer had suddenly come into some money or, 
what was more likely, was going to the devil. They ate his 
food and drank his wine, though, just the same, and wrote hint 
down an ass — after the manner of friends — behind his back. 

All this money coming in was pleasant enough in all con- 
science, and our adventurer might well exclaim, * If only " Lubly 
Gal,'* and "Tipperary Joe"' (his two selections for Lincoln and 
Liverpool) win, I shall be a rich man ! ' But a surprise was in 
store for him that completely took the shine out of his previous 
successes. 

As has been mentioned, he had arranged in his own mind to 
send a * manifesto ' to Mr. Samuel Prodgers, uncle and guardian 
to sweet Nelly Vane, the loved one of his heart, on the off 
chance of that gentleman being bitten by its flowing contents, 
and he did so the moment he obtained tKem from the printers. 
Imagine then his delight when three weeks afterwards he 
received a letter from Mr. P. enclosing a cheque for his sub- 
scription, and asking whether if he sent another for fifty he 
would invest it for him at discretion. The letter was headed 
'private and confidential,' and wound up by impressing upon 
his recipient the necessity for absolute secrecy. That the writer 
was not destitute of the bump of caution was evident by his 
mentioning that before parting he should like Mr. Paul Pry 
to give him a reference — ^banker's for choice. 

' Ha ! ha ! ha ! ' roared Charlie, kicking all the bedclothes 
off in the exuberance of his delight ' Well, if that ain't " pretty 
well, thank you," for the chairman of the local Anti-Gambling 
League, and the most canting and hypocritical old humbug in 
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existence, Fm a Dutchman, and if I don't put you on to a ^ stiflT 
'un " or two before I've done with you, it's a pity.' 

' Stop a bit though, on the whole, perhaps it may pay better 
toilet you win a bit — at all events to begin with. One thing is 
very certain, old boy,' exclaimed our prophet, as he jumped 
gaily out of bed, * win or lose, you've not only given yourself 
away by writing this letter, but, what is far better, you've given 
me sweet Nelly into the bargain ! Bless her heart ! I'll hie 
me to Bond Street and Henry Lewis this very day, and send her 
the prettiest ring I can find as a forerunner to the plain gold 
one that will be wanted before long.' 

The ring duly went off that afternoon, carefully addressed to 
Miss Juliana Slummers, Nelly's confidential maid and sym- 
pathising go-between, and by the same post was dispatched the 
banker's reference to Mr. Prodgers — ' Old Two-face,' as Charlie 
called him, who in return sent our prophet a cheque for lOo/. to 
invest for him at discretion. 

And now, what do you think was our Progressive's next 
move? You'll hardly believe me, my readers, when I tell you that 
he consulted a prophet on his own account He wrote to that 
champion tipster, 'Old Solomon,' a straightforward adviser 
who has, like a certain pen, proved himself a boon and a blessing 
to many a poor punter. And what did old Solomon say ? 
'Why, that " Lubly Gal " had no "earthly,"' as he briefly but 
graphically expressed it ; ' and that " Tipperary Joe " probably 
wouldn't run. He advised an investment on ' Empress of India ' 
for the Lincoln, and considered the National a gift for ' Whack- 
fol-de-ri-do.' 

On receipt of this our own prophet promptly wrote off to his 
patron as follows : — 

' Dear Sir, 

* I have invested for you 25/. each way, at twentys and fives on 
'' Empress of India,'' for the Lincoln Handicap, and the same at 
twenty-fives and sixes on " Whack-fol-de-ri-do," for the Grand 
National. Trusting both investments may be profitable, 

* I am, dear sir, your obedient servant, 
' To Samuel Prodgers, Esq.' * Paul Pry. 

♦ *##♦• 

The number of complimentary letters (many of them con- 
taining grateful souvenirs in the shape of cheques for handsome 
amounts) received by Mr. Paul Pry from* his grateful clients after 
* Empress of India's * win, and • Whack-fol-de-ri-do's second (only 
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beaten a length) in the Lincolnshire Handicap and Grand National 
respectively, were, needless to say, most gratifying to his feelings, 
might even indeed have caused a blush to mantle in his manly 
countenance had he not left off doing that sort of thing for 
some time, but by far the most pleasing letter he received was 
that from Mr. Samuel Prodgers (late of Manchester) who whilst 
writing to thank him for a cheque for 812/. lOJ., gave him at the 
same time a most pressing invitation to come and pay him an 
early visit at his place in the Midlands. * The sooner the better,' 
wrote the grateful Mr. P. 

* I'll come the day after to-morrow,* replied Paul Pry. 

♦ ♦#»♦* 

' What } You I How dare you come to my house, sir, after 
I have formally forbiddefn you ? Be off directly, or I shall be 
under the painful necessity of ordering my servants to make 
you ! ' 

* I don't understand you, Mr. Prodgers, I came here at your 
express invitation.' 

Mr. P. (gasping for breath) : * My invitation ? ' 

* YeSy your invitation ! I am " Paul Pry," very much at your 
service.' {Tableau). 




OUR URSINE ADVENTURES, 

By * Rellim.' 

' E were stationed in one of the small but self-important 
towns which dot the eastern slopes of the Rocky 
Mountains, having come out from England some 
few months previously to take charge of a mining 
cession that had been sold to a British Company. There were 
three of us ' tender feet,' as the local phraseology had it, and since 
our arrival, work, work, work, had been the constant order of the 
day, and sometimes of the night too, for that matter, so that when 
a timely * hitch ' occurred in the working of our machinery we 
all felt ready for the enjoyment of the week's holiday which the 
breakdown occasioned. 

Being all partial to field sports we determined to spend the 
time in an excursion into the mountainous region close at hand 
in pursuit of whatsoever game the gift of fortune and our own 
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powers should award, so one fine morning, duly equipped with 
Winchester 'repeaters/ and carrying in our little, cavalcade one 
spare horse to relieve pur baggie carrier, we set fprvirard on our 
first bunting trip in the famous ' Rocl^ies.' ; 

Besides Jack Shuter, who, as a runner up for the Queenjsi 
Priae in the old days at Wimbledon, we acknowledgCjd as qut 
leading spirit, Harry Hunt, a keen sportsman, thoroughly good 
fellow, and a naturalist to boot, and myself, our party included 
Mr. Michael Connoy in the capacity of guide, s^ttendant, and 
general factotum. 

A regular ' hard case ' was Mike. His parents had emigrated 
from the distressful country in the early forties, and he himsdf 
had spent a wandering unsettled existence ranging over the 
western states, and alternating spells of dissipation among tiift 
gambling centres of the mining regions with long fasts ao4. 
solitary vigils in the heart of the Rocky Mountains, where, ^ 
assured us, it had been his good fortune to bring down 
innumerable fine specimens of the grizzly monarch of those lon^ 
lands. ^ 

Puring the first two days nothing of any particular moment \ 
happened. We travelled in a north-westerly direction towards 
an isolated ranche, where we proposed to leave the horses and 
then strike up into the mountains on foot. 

We easily kept the * stock pot ' supplied with small game, 
and Jack Shuter gave practical testimony of his powers by 
bringing down a fine red deer at long range. It was, however, 
as we commenced to thread our way through sombre canyons 
and gloomy ravines into the heart of the mountains on the third 
morning that we felt that the real business of the expedition was 
abeut to begin. 

For some time we toiled steadily upwards without falling in 
witk any trace of the big game we were in search of, but 
towards the close of the afternoon we were delighted to discover 
Ibe tifacks of two bears, which from an examination we judged to 
be a male and female of formidable proportions. We hastily 
li^ a short council of war, when we decided upon making an 
knmediate attack, as the trail appeared quite fresh. 

We rapidly pushed forward, Shuter taking the lead, closely 
folk>wed by Mike, while I brought up the rear. After traversing 
a considerable distance we entered a thick clump of pine trees, 
whose closely interwoven branches greatly diminished the light 
afid rendered extreme caution necessary. We had proceeded 
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only a few hundred yards into the thicket, when Mike, who had 
now taken the lead, suddenly stopped short and motioned silence. 
There was no mistaking the sounds which emanated from behind 
a large boulder a few feet in front of us, and realising that our 
quarry was well within range we silently formed our order of attack 
and advanced upon our prey. It had been arranged that 
Shuter and myself, as the better shots, should take the lead, 
holding the other two guns in reserve, and in this order we 
stealthily crept round the boulder. 

At the further end of a small open space with his back 
against the trunk of a gigantic pine sat Bruin /^r^ quietly con- 
templating the operations of his more active spouse, who was 
busily engaged in digging up a supply of roots for the evening 
ncieal. At sight of us the huge beast gave utterance to a short 
fierce growl and, without a moment's warning or hesitation, rose 
on his hind legs and rushed upon Shuter, receiving the contents 
of two barrels full in the chest; but, nothing daunted, and to the 
horror and consternation of us all, he encircled our friend in 
his powerful arms and threw him to the ground. 

Half paralysed with horror, I yet managed by a powerful effort 
to collect myself, and, steadying my nerves as best I might, 
I hastily placed the barrels of my riile against the brute's ear and 
pulled both triggers at once. The recoil sent me backwards 
head over heels among the bushes, but when I scrambled to my 
feet I had the inexpressible satisfaction of seeing Shuter 
extricated from the death grasp of his ferocious antagonist, ^ich 
had expired instantaneously. Shuter was bruised and shaken 
considerably, but most fortunately no more serious damage 
had been done, and as the female bear had by this time been 
despatched by Hunt, we slowly wended our way back to camp, 
having first skinned the carcases of our game. 

Upon the following morning we found to our regret that 
Shuter was unable to continue the chase, and so with many fond 
glances backwards to the fascinating r^ons we had visited 
all too briefly, we turned our faces homewards. We made 
good progress on our homeward march and were well within the 
outskirts of civilisation, if the word is not a misnomer, when a 
somewhat remarkable adventure befel us. 

Riding slowly over an old stage road, long since disused by 
any but a few straggling wayfarers, we came suddenly to our 
great astonishment upon the trail of another bear. Not a little 
elated at the prospect of making an addition to our < bag ' in so 
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unlikely a locality we hastily dismounted, and leaving the horses 
in charge of Mike, set forth upon the trail once more. 

We followed the track for some miles along the old road 
and were debating the advisability of proceeding further when on 
turning out of a small canyon through which the route lay we 
caught sight of our game not a hundred yards ahead. Hunt, who 
was leading, instantly raised his rifle and fired, but missed, and 
before a second shot was attempted an extraordinary noise and 
hubbub attracted our attention, and for a moment held us spell- 
bound. Holding bur rifles in readiness we rushed forward in the 
direction from which the sounds proceeded and came suddenly 
upon a scene which, when we realised its import, caused peal after 
peal of uncontrollable laughter to burst from us all. The game 
we had so zealously pursued, and at which Hunt had fired and 
fortunately — so it turned out — missed, formed part of the stock 
in trade of a small travelling menagerie, and with a couple of 
ursine brethren was secured to a chain attached to a stake 
securely fixed in the ground. At no great distance were four 
men seated around the fire busy in preparation of the mid-day 
meal, while one or two vans of ramshackle appearance lay close 
by, from which the ferocious denizens of the forest encaged 
therein gave vent to those shrieks and growls which had so 
surprised us. 

The men had, of course, heard the report of our shot, but 
attributing it to one of their number who had gone out in search 
of game had paid no further attention to the matter, little 
guessing how nearly their menagerie had been to losing one of 
its principal attractions. 

We quickly explained the mistake, and after tendering our 
apologies for the disturbance, which they received with no little 
amusement, we made our way back to our horses, and in due 
course reached home, where we displayed the skins of our former 
victims to an admiring crowd, but carefully abstained from all 
reference to our second ursine adventure. 
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THE BYERLEY TURK. ^ 

By • H. H/ 

FEW months past we attempted in these columns a 
slight sketch of the Darley Arabian, and the family 
which he founded. We now propose to give some 
account of the Byerley Turk — a horse who, if not so 
numerously and well represented in the present day, has had 
much to do in producing the unrivalled race of horses known as 
the English thoroughbreds. Far greater uncertainty surrounds 
his origin than that of his distinguished rival, and all we can say 
is that he was Colonel Byerley's charger at the battle of the 
Bo}me, and carried him through the wars in Ireland that settled 
the pretensions of the Stuarts to the throne, so that he comes 
twenty or thirty years earlier than the Arabian. In fact, we 
may reasonably suppose that the Helmsley Turk had gone to* 
the Happy Hunting Grounds, with Placets White Turk as 
company; that Spanker, or Brimmer, was reigning crack at 
Newmarket with, perhaps, Bustler, son of the Helmsley Turk,, 
as a rival, then in the north ; while the Leedes Arabian held a 
trump card amongst foreign sires, and old Hautboy was the 
St Simon of the day as regards English ones, when he retired 
from military life, and' settled down at the stud. Beyond his* 
being called a Turk, which really goes for nothing, no one knows 
anything about him or his origin. No artist set his palette, so^ 
far as we know, to give a * portraiture,' as a likeness was termed 
in those days, of him ; had he done so, probably it would have- 
been as much like the nursery rocking-horse as the charger.. 
We must depend on what he did for us to estimate his character,- 
and I think he will merit a good one at our hands. Wetherby 
says he was ' Colonel Byerle/s charger in King William's wars, 
in Ireland, about 1689. He did not cover many thoroughbred* 
mares, but was sire of the Duke of Kingston's Sprite — who was 
thought nearly as good as Leedes — the Duke of Rutland's. 
Black Hearty, and Archer, the Duke of Devonshire's Basto, Lord 
Bristol's Grasshopper, and Lord Godolphin's Byerley Gelding^, 
all in good forms; Halloway's Jigg, a middling horse, and 
Knightly mare, in a very good form.' That is all we know of 
him. Of the performances of his immediate stock but little is> 
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recorded. Sprite was nearly the equal of Leedes, who was a 
good horse, and a good bred one (Eastern blood). Basto, also, 
was a famous horse, and well bred on the dam's side. Black 
Hearty, dam unknown, begot Bonny Black from a mare by a 
Persian sire, and her performances are worthy of notice. At 
three years old she beat a six-years-old horse, lo st. even. At 
four years old she beat thirty ^w-years-old mares at Black 
Hambleton for the Cup, and at five years old won it again. She 
beat Merryman and Hackwood at Newmarket, giving the former 
5 lbs.9 &nd then challenged any horse in England four times 
round the King's Plate course at Newmarket without rubbings, 
which challenge, happily, was not accepted. These performances 
speak for themselves, and yet neither Black Hearty nor his 
daughter made any other mark or bred anything worthy of 
record, although some stud matrons of note trace to Basto and 
his sire. 

We may now come to Jigg, as it is through him the line has 
been preserved. As was said above, he was a middling racer, 
and so little regarded at the stud that he was an ordinary 
travelling sire in Lincolnshire until his son Partner was six 
years old ; indeed, his breeding appeared nothing particular, as, 
although his dam was by Spanker, by Darcy's Yellow Turk, out 
of the old Morocco mare, his grandam's pedigree was not 
preserved. Here we must digress a little, and say that, although 
these blanks occur in Jigg and his descendant Herod's pedigrees, 
it must not be assumed that these unknown ones were common 
or ordinary animals. The sires they were put to disprove such a 
theory. There is no doubt they had Eastern blood in their 
veins grafted on to native English stock. Much good foreign 
blood came to England long before the Helmsley Turk or 
Place's White Turk, as Hoare's History of Newtnarket certifies, 
and Mr. T. Dyke tells us that Henry VHI. in 1540 sent to 
James V., under charge of his ambassador. Sir Ralph Sadlier, a 
number of Spanish gennets and Barbary horses, so there could 
be no lack of Eastern blood in the country. Mr. Wetherly also, 
speaking of the old Ventner mare, the starting-point of so many 
good pedigrees, says she doubtless came of Eastern stock, of 
which the Lowther family had imported a great deal, or words 
to that effect. We think another strong proof of good blood in 
this family is the fact that, with the exception of the Waxys 
who are largely descended from them on the dam's side, none 
jhow such quality and high breeding even unto the present day, 
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and on one side at least tbey are noted stayers. In Partner, a 
^on of Jig|^ out of a sister to Mixbury by Curwen's bay Barb 
and running back to the old Ventner mare aforesaid, we find a 
jreal good horse, one of, if not the best of, his day. We cannot 
say exactly how often he ran, or if he was always successfuli 
seeing that the chroniclers of those days were in the habit of 
giving a horse's winning races and passing over his defeats, 
if he sustained any. We do know, however, that Mr. Croft's 
undocked chestnut won four races, commencing, as was then 
usual, at five years old, in three of them giving weight, and in 
his second race with Sloven, when they carried 8 st. 7 lbs. each, 
he again won. He was a good stallion, as, besides Tarter, whose 
k)t it was to cany on the family honours, he got Traveller, sire 
of Squirrel, a very speedy horse, who, according to the ' Druid,' 
finished his days in a fish cart, Sedbury, a noted horse, and 
several capital brood mares, notably the Withington mare 
whose blood flows in various channels into the present day. 

We return to Tarter, whose pedigree, on the dam's side, 
shows similar flaws to Partner's, as he, out of Meliora, by Fox 
(probably the trial horse of Childers, who was beaten by him a 
quarter of a mile over the Beacon course), out of Witty's Milk- 
maid — Fox was by Clumsy, a son of Hautboy, and a pet mare 
of Miss Darc/s, of whom there is no further record — Milkmaid, 
by Snail, by Why Not, by the Fenwick Barb, out of a mare 
by Wilkinson's Arabian, from a natural Barb mare — Milkmaid's 
dam was the Shields Galloway, bred by Mr. Curwen, and was 
the best of her time ; but, strange to say, history is silent as 
to her parentage. This, however, in no wise interfered with the 
goodness of her son. Tarter, foaled in 1743, was not only a 
good racehorse himself, winning seven races — a great number in 
those days, in which some of the best of his time succumbed 
to him, and when put to the stud was the sire of good ones, 
Beaufremont, Miner, and others, as well as the old Tarter mare, 
nirhose numerous progeny would lead us beyond the bounds 
of such an article as this ; we may, however, mention Jupiter, 
Mercury (one of Eclipse's best sons),- Volunteer, and Queen Mab, 
all by Eclipse, and Maria, by Snap, of whom more hereafter. 

We now come to Tarter's amour with Cypron, by Blase, a son 
of Flying Childers and the Confederate filly, who goes to the 
Brownlow Turk, and the Rutland Black Barb, and on the dam's 
side to the Leedes Arabian, through Bright's roan : the other 
strains are unknown. Cypron's dam Salome or Selina, by the 
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Bethell Arabian, out of a mare by the Champion, and a daughter 
of the Darley Arabian and her dam, a mare by Merlin G., son or 
the Helmsley Turk. Cypron was not a good runner (though 
Selina or Salome her dam was), as is often the case with 
paddock queens : witness Barbelle, dam of Von Tromp and the 
Flying Dutchman. There is little doubt, however, that the 
two strains of Darley Arabian blood she infused into the Turk's 
strain made Herod the success he was at the stud, if not on the 
turf, where Beaufremont, his half brother, whose dam was by a 
brother to the Bolton Fearnought, by Bay Bolton, her dam 
tracing through to the Byerley Turk again, was, perhaps, his 
equal, but was far inferior at the stud. We think that was the 
mixture by the Byerley Turk and the Darley Arabian blood 
which first met in Herod (and, as it seems, were necessary to the 
development of the higher merits in each other) that made him 
the sire he was. As a racehorse he was, no doubt, first rate, but 
not invincible, as was Eclipse ; here, however, we may say that, 
perhaps, he met better opponents than O'Kelly's chestnut, who 
so frightened owners that often he was allowed to walk over. 
Herod beat Roman and Tarter, by Tarter, both over the B.C. 
and Tinker four miles at Ascot, giving 4 lbs., and Antonius 
giving 3 lbs., B.C., and again at 9 lbs., Ascham. When aged he 
was just beaten by Ascham, six years, at a stone, and then by 
Turf, five years, at 6 lbs. At York the crack Bay Malton beat 
him, as did Beaufremont and others, through breaking a blood- 
vessel, and then he ran second to Bay Malton over the B.C., 
with Turf and Ascham behind him, and finished his career by 
beating Ascham, B.C., at 7 lbs. 

In appearance, if the portrait by Sartorious is to be trusted, 
he looked more like a strong hunter than a racehorse. His sons 
form such a galaxy of good horses as one sire is seldom credited 
with ; but we think at present he is only represented in the male 
line by Highflyer and Woodpecker, and the stoutness has been 
allotted to the former, the speed to the latter. Why this should 
be it is hard to say, as both are grandsons of the Godotpbin 
Barb, and both go in one line to the Darley Arabian ; in fact, as 
regards Eastern blood, Woodpecker has the advantage — another 
proof, we think, of the value of the old English blood. High- 
flyer's grandam was the Little Hartley Mare, by Bartlett's 
Childers, and the extra dash of the Darley Arabian appears to 
have told at once, as he was a better horse than his sire. Many 
believe he was never beaten or paid forfeit ; that, however; was 

* 
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-disputed, and in the early part of the century there was a fierce 
paper war on the subject, one party asserting that he had once 
been beaten. Be that as it may, he was a first-class racehorse, 
and wonderfully successful sire, the best horses of the day claim- 
ing his parentage, and unless memory deceives us, he, like 
Eclipse, had his produce handicapped by extra weight being 
put on them in certain plates, as well as higher entrance 
fees. His sons that made a name were numerous, and his 
daughters are found in all the best pedigrees, but as none of his 
sons come down to us at the present time save through Sir 
Peter Teazle, to him we must confine our attention. We think 
that as Highflyer was an improvement on King Herod, Sir 
Peter was an improvement on Highflyer, and that the superiority 
comes through his dam, Lisette, by Snap, out of Miss Windsor, 
who runs back to Bartlett's Childers, as wherever these lines 
meet we see improvement follow, if not in the first generation, 
in the next 

We must retrace our steps to say that the size of our horses 

appeared to increase at this time, as Highflyer was so big as a 

yearling it was thought he never could be trained, and when 

Sir Peter was sent to be trained, Sidney tells us that Sir 

Charles Bunbury wrote to a friend that Lord Derby had sent 

a coach-horse to Newmarket. After a time he wrote, 'the 

coach-horse can gallop'; and, finally, 'the coach-horse is the 

best at Newmarket.* He won the Derby and several other 

races, but his forelegs were none of the best — a defect which 

comes down to his descendants — so that he retired early to the 

stud, where his success was most unequivocal. We have stated 

above that the line improved as it descended, and became more 

crossed with that of the Darley Arabian, but still a doubt will 

linger as to whether it reached its apogee in Sir Peter Teazle, 

or his sire, Highflyer ; the latter got three winners of the Derby, 

four of the St. Leger, and one of the Oaks. Sir Peter, with 

certainly a better chance as having come later, was the sire of 

five Derby winners, four Leger winners, two Oaks winners, and 

a lot of other good horses like Sir Solomon, a rare four-miler. 

Sir Paul, Agonistes, Haphazard, Walton, &c. For stud horses, 

also, there is not much to choose between them, as Highflyer 

begot Delpine, Skyscraper, and others ; while it is only fair to 

their forbear Herod to say that his son, Florizel, begot the first 

Derby winner, Diomed, who was sold for a trifle in his old age 

to go to America, where he became the father of the American 
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turf. Fortitude, another son, begot John Bull, winner of the 
Derby and sire of the famous mare Volante; Frank Buckle 
said of the father and daughter respectively, that they were the 
truest four-miles horse and mare that he ever crossed; nor 
must we omit that Herod was the sire of Maria, out of Lisette, 
the joint founder with Potatoes of the famous Waxy line. 
While Highflyer b^ot the no less famous Highfl3rer mare, dam 
of Dick Andrews and Prunella (dam of Penelope), also Evelina, 
dam of Orville, Don Quixote, flkc., and her grand list of brothers. 
It has always been a matter of faith with us that to these two 
mares the Whalebone family owed their superb quality. 

To return to Sir Peter. It might be surmised frooci 
Sir Charles Bunburjr's remark, he was a strong weight-carrying 
horse himself, and he proved a rare hunter getter — a trait which 
he handed on, as his son Milo was the sire of Lord Derby's 
celebrated horse Prosper, who carried his huntsman, Jonathan 
Griffen, with the staghounds so well that he was offered (and 
refused) 700 guineas for him. America would gladly have 
given seven thousand for Sir Peter, but it is recorded ten had 
been refused ere their offer was made — money would not have 
parted him from Knowsley. Sir Peter left four sires of promise — 
Walton, Sir Paul, Haphazard, and Stamford ; but, as only the 
two first have come to us in the male line, we need only say 
that Haphazard got Filho du Puta, who was the best of his day^ 
won the Leger, and only lost his great match with Sir Joshna 
by a fluke, but got no son to carry on his honours, and the last 
horse of note to which the line can be traced is Attilla, by 
Col wick, who won the Derby in 1842. Walton, on the other 
hand, comes down to us through Partizan, not to mention 
Phantom, one of his first batch of foals (who won the Derby), 
Vandyke Junior and Rainbow, a good horse in hisday whoj/ww/ 
first-class hunters broadcast in Scotland, through Sunbeam, 
who was a favourite hunter of Lord Elcho in the fifties. 

We will now return to Partizan, leaving Phantom to be 

dealt with in speaking of the Woodpecker line. He was a 

racer, and a wonderfully bred horse, getting a strain 

through his dam Parasol, a daughter of Prunclia 

and, of course, thus bred back doubly to Herod. No 

ined horse ever galloped than Partizan, who, in his 

the sire of Venison and Gladiator, besides Mameluke, 

F the Derby, and Glaucus. It is to Venison and 

we must turn, however. The first, although out of 
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the Jady Fawn, by Smolensko, out of Jerboa, by Gohaima^ 

was perhaps a little short bf speed, but a rare honest stayer, and 

was third to Bay Middleton and Gladiator for the Derby in 

1836. He was a capital sire of stayers to boot, and begot 

Alarm, the best horse of his day, so good that Dilly told us 

they could never try what he really was; Vatican, second to 

the Flying Dutchman for the St. Leger ; Caraboo, Joe Miller, 

Antler, Red Deer, Red Hart, Cruiser, Fallow Buck, &c. None 

of these have been great stud successes except Kingston (who 

came of the Slane and Octavian lines through his dam), who 

begot Caractacus out of a Defence mare and was thus of nearly 

the same blood as Alarm, who was out of South Down by 

Defence, out of Feltona by X. Y. Z., thus straining through 

Haphazard to Sir Peter again, while Defence was very much 

inbred to Herod — a line of breeding that was wonderfully 

successful. Now long races and heats are gone out of vogue 

this fine strain has almost fallen into abeyance, and the last of 

any note save and except Caractacus, was Ely, ' the Beautiful 

Ely' of 'Hotspur,' who ran in Blair Athol's Derby. No doubt 

he was the four-years-old of his time, as he ran a dead heat 

with General Peel at Ascot, won a long race at Bath, the 

Goodwood Cup, when he frightened the mighty Gladiateur 

away, and other good stakes; but, alas I he as well as Caractacus 

are unrepresented in the male line. Venison, like his grandsire 

Walton, was a rare hunter -getter, and Disturbance, son of f 

Commotion by Alarm, won the Grand National. Walton 

proved his metal in that line through Arbutus, who got Peter 

Simple, reckoned as good as Gaylad m his day, and Laura- 

stina, sister to Arbutus. Peter Simple won the Liverpool ; was- 

a fine mover through dirt, like all his race, but a hard puller. 

All or nearly all the Venisons had fearful tempers. Vatican 

had to be blinded, Alarm was very savage to every one excepting 

Sherman Dilly's head lad, into whose pocket he would poke his 

nose to find an apple long after he was out of training. He 

lost his temper through Ida's jumping on him at the start for 

the Derby, when he ' threw out * and, getting loose, cut himself 

so in the chains that he had to be ' slung.' This turned him a 

savage, but no doubt the temper was there and only wanted 

something to bring it out. Cruiser every one knows about ; Red 

Hart was said to be a perfect maniac, and all had the taint 

over them. 

We must now turn to Gladiator, and he lives principally 
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through Sweetmeat, and his descendants, of which Parmesan 
was, perhaps, the best representative, though not so good as his 
sire, who was a nailer; he was very much inbred to the Blacklock 
line through his dam. Lollipop, who, although said to be by 
Voltaire or Starch, is generally believed to be by the former ; 
her dam also, Belinda, was by Blacklock. Parmesan was out of 
Gruy^re, who comes from Verulam Jennala, and is full of 
Tramp and Whalebone blood. Parmesan got Favonius from 
Zepher, a King Tom mare, and he, like his son. Sir Bevys, out 
of Lady Langdon, won the Derby. He has now a rare repre- 
sentative in Moiglay, who is again inbred to Partizan through 
Pink, who was a daughter of Ely. Morglay, if not quite amongst 
the best of his year, has all the grand gameness and staying 
power of the race, as his races at Ascot proved ; and Mr. Leopold 
de Rothschild is to be congratulated on having such a beautiful 
scion of Sir Peter. Macaroni, who beat Lord Clifden for the 
Derby in 1863, was another son of Sweetmeat worthy of note, 
as was Saccharometer a very speedy horse. As regards fillies. 
Sweetmeat got Mincemeat and Mincepie (winners of the Oaks), 
^nd Nettle, and through her the blood comes on the dam's side, 
with a cross of the Sir Paul's line, through Thistle to Common. 
The Glaucus line comes down through the Nob, and the Nabob 
to Nutboume, who was reckoned as good as anything in 
Thormanb/s year, until he broke down; but he has left nothing 
to worthily represent hioL Parmesan was also the sire of that 
«iore than average Derby winner, Cremome, who ran the 
wonder, Prince Charlie, to a head over his own course in the Two 
Thousand, and who died all too soon for his fame as a stud 
horse, but leaves a good-looking representative in Chelsea. It 
is time, however, that we turned to the other line, through Sir 
Paul, brother to Paulina, out of Pewit, and sire of Archibald, 
who won the Two Thousand. He also begot Cain from a 
Paynator mare, and he begot Ion out of Marguerite, by Edmund, 
who ran second to Amato and Don John for the Derby and 
Leger respectively. He, when mated with Ellen Middleton, a 
daughter of Bay Middleton, the best representative of the 
Woodpecker line, produced that good horse Wild Dayrell, who 
won the Derby, but did not stand sound to prove his stamina 
over cup courses. He begot Hurricane, Molly Carew, Robin 
Hood, and a lot of capital two-year-olds, but his trump card 
was Buccaneer, out of the Little Red Rover mare, dam of Cruiser. 
He was nobbled for the Derby, or supposed to be so, but won 
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many races, including the Royal Hunt Cup, and begot Formosa, 
out of EUer, Brigantine, Seesaw, Paul Jones, and other cracks 
before the Austrians took him away. Abroad he begot Kisber, 
ivho won the Derby as the Mineral Colt, and was pronounced 
by Sir George Chetwynd as the best Derby winner he had ever 
iseen. However, he could not follow up his victory in the Leger, 
tior has his stud luck been very great. With Seesaw, Buccaneer 
did as well, if not better ; he won the Cambridgeshire under a 
high weight, and has left a representative in Mr. Robinson's 
Ocean Wave, who has several strains of blood on the dam's side, 
-and seems to be making the most of his chances to get race- 
liorses. 

Space compels us to deal very scantly with the Woodpecker 
family ; his breeding has already been noted. He got Buzzard 
from Misfortune, a daughter of Matchem, consequently of the 
•Godolphin line, and from and of the Alexander mare, of the 
Eclipse line, mixed with Highflyer, he begot Castrel, Selim, and 
Reubens. Castrel was the sire of Pantaloon, who begot 
Ohuznee, winner of the Oaks ; Satirist, who won the Gold Vase 
at Ascot and the Leger. He ran back to Reubens and Touch- 
stone, on the dam's side ; Ghuznee ran back into the Sir Paul 
-family through Languish, her dam ; he also sired the Libel', 
Elthirion, a nice horse ; Hobbie, Noble, the Reiver, all from 
Phryne, a Touchstone mare, also Windhound and Hernandez. 
Windhound begot Thormanby, from Alice Hathom. He was 
the best of an exceptionally good lot of three-year-olds, and 
ivon the Derby, but did little as a sire, although he claims 
Rostrevor, who has got a lot of first-rate jumpers, such as Ilex, 
Coronet, Inasfail, Cricket, &c. This strain also comes on the 
-dam's side to Bend Or, Ormonde, and Orme, through Rouge- 
Rose, daughter of Thormanby. Selim begot Medora (winner of 
the Oaks) ; Azor (winner of the Derby) ; Turcoman (winner 
of the Two Thousand) ; Turquoise, who won the Oaks, Sultan, 
and Langar, on whose fame as a stud horse he rests. Sultan 
was a splendid specimen of the English racer, said to be very 
like the Darley Arabian, much of whose blood he inherits on 
the female side. His dam, Bacchante, was by Ditto, son of 
5ir Peter, from Arethusa, by Dunganaon, son of Eclipse ; Bac- 
<:hante's dam Calomel, by Mercury out of Folly by Marske ; he 
begot Bieram and Ishmael, who got the celebrated steeplechasers, 
Switcher and Abdel-Kader, who won the Liverpool twice, and 
«nded his days in the service of the Hursley Foxhounds. 
VOL. XV. I 
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Jereed, Augustus, Greenmantle, Galata, and above all, Glencoe^ 
who through Pocahontas infused the Sultan and Tramp blood 
into the Stockwell progeny ere he went to rival the fi&me of 
Diomed in America, and b^ot Reel, the dam of Ten Broecks, 
Prioress, Ibraham, and greatest of all, Bay Middleton, who won» 
the Two Thousand and Derby, and was never beaten ; in fact^ 
William Day pronounced him the best horse he ever knew at a 
mile, but he was queer tempered. His dam was the celebrated 
Cobweb, by Phantom (son of Walton, who also begot Cedric), out 
of Filigree, by Soothsayer, out of Web ; thus she was bred in* 
two lines to Eclipse and Matchem, and the knitting up of the 
Sir Peter and Buzzard lines seemed to make a perfect hit. He- 
did fairly well at the stud, his best son being the Flying Dutch- 
man, whose dam, Barbelle, was by Sandbeck, a son of Caltoa 
(Mercury and Beningbrough line). Eclipse, and Sir Peter, and 
Selima (Selim and Pot-8oos), whose blood comes through 
Dariolette Barbelle's dam. The Dutchman was a very grand 
horse, won the Derby and Leger, and beat all the best horses in 
Cup races of the years both before and after him in sustaining 
defeat once by a fluke when Voltigeur beat him at Doncaster. 
However, he had his revenge in the great match at York : he 
begat Ellington, who won the Derby, and Aphrodite in England,, 
but his stud fame rests on Dollar (whose great granddaughter,. 
Miss Dollar, won the Stakes at Kempton Park last autumn), and 
his son, Dutch Skater, bred in France, and, strange to say, they 
went back more to the stoutness of the Highflyer line than to 
the speed of the Woodpeckers. The only other son of Bay 
Middleton we need notice is Andover, who won the Derby in 
1854, and was a good horse while his form lasted, but a hard 
race or two, as a three-year-old, broke his temper, and he early 
went to the stud, when he only left Cramond out of Haricot, by- 
Mango, out of Queen of May, blood which did not appear to 
nick, as he did little good. It should be noticed that in Andover 
we have another instance of the way the Defence blood nicked 
with Herod in the Woodpecker line, as it did with Sir Peter's in 
Alarm, no doubt from the breeding back to Herod, on the 
dam's side. It now remains only to notice Reubens, and say 
that*he is principally represented by the Defence mares now, as- 
although he got some rare stout horses like Gainsborough, so far 
as racing is concerned, they are unrepresented, although in the 
south of England some rare hunters even now live who can 
claim him as an ancestor. Had the Byerley Turk done nothing^: 
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but give Prunella, Penelope, and Maria, he would have done 
enough for the English racehorse, as we claim from them a 
great share in the triumphs of the splendid Waxy and Whale- 
.bone line, although we cannot claim the bede roll of winners in 
male-tail which are placed to the credit of the Darley Arabian. 
Here, as in writing of that horse, we can only pretend to have 
given the barest outline, which is all our space will allow. 




A MELTONIAN RETROSPECT. 

By * Pigskin.' 

|H£R£'S an old-time scene in a western shire, 
'Mid the fair, broad lands of a Shropshire squire, 
'Neath the walls of an antique hamlet fane. 
That witnessed the strife of Saxon and Dane, 
Which depicts a number of sportsmen brave 
Assembled in grief round a sportsman's grave. 
Whilst a Forrester's name is known in the land, 
Will the record live of the faithful band 
That to Moody raised the parting cheer. 
With a Whoop ! Whoo-Whoop ! thrice over his bier. 
At first sight there's simply an empty selle, 
With cheesecutter, whip, and the boots as well; 
But the artist decided that Moody's shade 
On his horse should sit when the 'Whoop!' was made. 
So he limns him there, as, with hand to ear, 
He still swells the wild Salopian cheer 
That is heard far and wide o'er western plains. 
As the earth takes charge of poor Tom's remains. 
Over thirty years in the Forrester's bounds 
Was Tom Moody the whip. His faVrite hounds 
(The old Bicester blood, unrivalled for pace), 
Swell the muster around Tom's resting-place. 
Though Frank Grant is gone to the distant shore 
In the barque that sails to return no more. 
We can fancy the forms his brush could raise 
Of the hunting men of the olden days; 
With my worn goose quill I would fkin pourtray 
Both the scenes and the men that have passed away. 

When Lord Stamford ruled in the realms of Quorn, 
And # Forrester bore the Belvoir horn. 
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First a burly Scot down a Rutland lane, 
With his spurs at work and a loosened rein, 
Flying fast from his friend who has made a match 
Ere the Pastures are reached the Scot to catch, 
Little Gilmour in front and Ross behind, — 
Would we'd always men of the self-same kind. 
Then a rider appears of slender build. 
Never Quornite turned out with hand more skilled 
O'er a 'rasper' to lift his well-known grey, 
Or to ease him over a holding clay : 
Moody Burbidge one day from Ranksbro' Gorse 
Led the Cottesmore field on that single horse 
Through a run to finish on Goodson's Moor, 
That takes rank when you count the premier four. 
On a raking roan comes a pond'rous wight. 
Who his place maintained in the foremost flight; 
Oft was 'Twenty Stone' at the finish found, 
His weight assisted by knowing the ground. 
Said old Wells one day, when the pace was keen, 
*What a fine second horseman Graves had been 
With just half his corpus, and one per cent 
Of the money that he's on hunting spent' 
. Next parson Bullen, a third of his weight. 

Rides a light-boned chestnut, but rides him straight; 

Ere Tom Wingfield first ranged the fields of Quom 

Was the staunch old parson of Eastwell bora 

Now the portal opes; at the old club door 

Stand the shades of the western sportsmen four. 

They from meads of Cheshire and Shropshire came. 

And at Melton proved they were riders game. 

There's * Leicestershire Jack ' — who was ne'er content 

Unless he each winter to Melton went 

With Cholmondeley and Delamere— number four; 

No keener I warrant e'er hunter bore, — 

Was a Forrester bold, and that's a name 

That in hunting fields is still known to fame. 

In the after times in their place we see 

Both • Sir George ' and Bosworth A. B. C. D. 

If the scene doth change to the Belvoir Vale, 

O'er the spectrum flashes a sportsman hale; 

This is yeoman Sedgebrook : the oldsters say 

He delighted in facing Barkstone Clay. 

He was oft at the fixture on Waltham Wold, 

Or beneath the walls of the farmhouse old 

That you view when you stand on Harby HilL 

He could ride one horse to ground or kill; 
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In his native vale he could choose his line, 

But came twice to grief in the Whissendine. 

Many more I'd call from the * Great Lone Land * 

That erst rode with the Belvoir and Quorndon band. 

Though the pen's not the brush, IVe tried to raise 

A few shades of the men of vanished days 

That the Tintos neglected; all, I trow, 

Took the field for hunting and not for show, 

That were wont with the * Tan ' and the Quorn to ride 

O'er the matchless range on the Melton side. 



OUTRIDDEN. 
By Fox Russell. 




OME in,' shouts Frank Delmar, Lieutenant in the 
— Regiment of Infantry, as a knock is heard at 
his door. Evidently the person wishing for admit- 
tance has not heard the permission, for the knocking 
is repeated. 

* Come in, and be hanged to you. Oh, it's you, you sinner,, 
is it? Take that chair, old chap, and bring yourself to an anchor. 
Have a cigar?' 

* Thanks,' replied the new comer, Captain Penn, as he takes 
one, and hands back the case. Having settled himself, with 
tender solicitude for his own comfort, into an armchair, he lights* 
up, takes two or three preliminary puffs, and then says : — 

' IVe come in, to-night, to give you a solemn warning. If 
you don't mind what you're doing, you'll be involved in matri- 
mony with that pretty Miss Ashby. It was too marked to escape 
notice this afternoon at old Mrs. Fiddle-faddle's— er, what's her 
name? Oh, you know who I mean — never can remember 
names. You'll be caught, and, of course, lost to the Regiment.' 

* Not much chance, old boy. I only wish there was.' 
Captain Penn started from his seat in sheer astonishment. 
'You wish there was? Did I hear you correctly.? You 

surely didn't say you wished to be caught ? ' 

Frank Delmar laughed rather uneasily, as he withdrew his 
feet from the mantelpiece on which they had been resting, and 
threw away the end of his cigar. 

*Yes. Don't laugh at me, old chap. I know women are 
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quite out of your line, and that you look upon a man married 
as a man marred. But I love that sweet little girl — look, she 
gave me these Neapolitan violets, this afternoon. Aren't they 
pretty ? For the first time, I think, in my life, I regret running 
through my money,and gettinginto the hands of the Jews. I always 
used to say, " A short life and a merry one," and, like an ass, 
*' wasted my substance in riotous living." In plain language, I 
Icept racehorses on an entirely insufficient income, and '' came a 
buster." I've only one in training now, but I really believe 
he's got a rare chance for the Grand Military this year. He's 
about the only horse I've had any luck with. You know him, 
Galway Blazer, a big brown. If I had anything to marry on^ I'd 
propose to that girl to-morrow, and chance the bullying you'd 
give me.' 

Penn slowly drew his cigar from his mouth. * Oh, of course, 
if a man determines to make the plunge, no friend on earth is 
powerful enough to save him. It's just like suicide — you know, 
if a man means to commit ' 

* Oh, shut up, you old croaker. What's suicide got to do 
with it } However, my valuable presence is not at all likely to be 
lost to the mess, as not only am I without the proverbial pinion 
to fly with, but I'm about two thousand in debt, as well. 

That does not look promising to commence matrimony on, 
does it } ' 

* As to that, it wouldn't stop the show at all, if you really 
mean that youVe screwed up your courage to the sacrificial 
point. That girl's an only child, and her father is a millionaire." 

Frank Delmar sighed. 

'That makes it more impossible than ever, I suppose. I 
never envied my cousin Fred his countless dollars before ; by 
Jove, I do now. They say the beggar's got five hundred thou- 
sand pounds, and to part with a sovereign grieves him to the 
quick.' 

*And what an ass he is, too,* murmured Penn, drowsily. 
* Met him at dinner a week ago — ^just when his regiment first 
arrived here — ^nothing in him at all. By the way, what a funny 
thing that you two should be quartered at the same place 
together, isn't it ? Well, I must be o-p-h, off. Chin chin, old 
chap. Groing to meet the fair enslaver to-morrow at the 
Colonel's musical, I suppose? Ah, thought so,' and, with a 
sonorous yawn. Captain Penn slowly dragged his weary-with- 
doing-nothing limbs out of the room. 
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Frank Delmar was a young man, hardly thirty, with a 
"Sunny nature and an open heart. * Warranted free from vice/ 
^as the description always given him by his friend Penn, and 
that description was an essentially accurate one. But he had 
heen, for the first few years of his r^mental life, preyed upon 
by harpies, and had also lost a great deal of money by making 
the fatal mistake of keeping race-horses before he had acquired any 
practical experience of racing. ' Crawl first, walk afterwards,' is a 
good motto for those about to go on the turf ; and our hero had 
paid pretty dearly for flouting it. The consequence of it all was, 
that he had spent the respectable little fortune he had, and was 
now some two thousand pounds on the 'wrong side of the 
hedge.' He, who had always, under the careful mentorship of 
Penn, kept heart-whole, was now, not only prepared to * surren- 
der at discretion,' under the battery of Miss Ashby's sweet eyes, 
but was really head over heels in love with that charming little 
<lamsel. For about a month he had been constantly meeting 
her in society ; she had been staying with friends in the old 
•county town, close to which stood the barracks ; and Delmar 
had no idea who and what her people were. When Penn had 
said that her father was a very rich man, his hopes had almost 
frozen up, as he knew well enough that the peculiar idiosyncrasy 
of the millionaire is always to marry his daughter to another as 
rich as himself. So, at first, he tried to put the whole matter out 

of his mind ; he would think no more of her ; he would ^ 

and, when he had got thus far in his resolution, he walked across 
the room and took out of a locked drawer a photograph she 
had given him only two days before. For fully five minutes he 
^azed upon the lovely little face, and then, tenderly replacing the 
photograph and locking up the drawer, he took out a fresh cigar 
from his case, lit it, resumed his seat, and, in a softly subdued 
and perplexed voice, murmured the one word : 

•D— n!* 

He took another long ' think,' and it was only at the end of 
half an hour that the look of doubt gave place to one of reso- 
lution : 

' I'll try it,' he said to himself. ' I'll tell her father, of course, 
exactly my position — ^that is, if I succeed in getting the all- 
important "yes" from her first, and then see what turns up. I 
might exchange, and go out to the " Shining " for two or three 
years, and then we could be married and live very quietly — 
somewhere,* he added, vaguely. 
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A week from that day saw Frank Deltnar engaged to be 
married to Daisy Ashby. 

* I know papa will never consent/ she had sobbed out, after 
the first storm of kisses had blown over. ' He is so^so proud of 
his money, and thinks every one ought to be as stupidly rich as 
he is himself. Oh, Frank — I may call you Frank now, mayn't I,^ 
and, an osculatory assent being obtained, she resumed, ' hadn't 
we better run away ? ' 

' Well — er — you see, that's rather awkward. I can't run away 
without first getting leave, and you know, darling, I'm only a 
poor Sub. in a marching regiment, and we can't very well live- 
on five-and-sixpence a day. I — I think you'd better let me 
speak to your father. You are going home to-morrow. Suppose 
I come over to see him the day after ? Don't you say a word 
until I've seen him — except just to mention that we're engaged,, 
you know.' 

And in due course Frank Delmar pulled up his horse at 
the door of Fulford Grange, after a fifteen-mile ride froxxv 
barracks, and, consigning his good beast to a servant, boldl)r 
tugged the big iron bell handle and inquired if Mr. Thomas 
Ashby were within. 

The obese butler silently ushered him in to a brightly 
furnished room, where he was left to take stock of some really- 
fine pictures, until the austere parent should be let loose upoi> 
him. 

Candidly, our friend didn't like the prospect immediately 
before him. The position of the penniless suitor is, at the best 
of times, an unenviable one ; when the unfortunate has to add 
that he is two thousand pounds * out,' things begin to look 
•thicker' still. 

The handle of the door turns at last. Frank braces himself 
for what is coming, and to him enters Mr. Thomas Ashby^ 
Instead of the stand-off-I-know-all-about-you-young-man air 
that Delmar expected to encounter, Mr. Ashby, with a genial 
warmth of manner that fairly takes the young man's breath 
away, greets him with both hands extended. 

' Ah, my dear Mr. Delmar, delighted to make your acquaint- 
ance. My daughter has, of course, told me the business you've 
come on, and my wish is to make this interview as little 
embarrassing to you as possible.' 

* What a jolly old cock,' murmurs Frank to himself, whilst 
aloud he says, as he warmly shakes hands, 'This is, indeed^ 
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good of you, sir. I must confess that I had not expected a 
reception like this/ 

* Well, well, what's the use of making difficulties where there 
are no difficulties ? You love my daughter — my daughter loves 
you ; there is the whole situation ;' and Mr. Ashby, who was a 
very loquacious little man, rubbed his hands, and looked as 
pleased as though he had come into another million of money. 

'Still, sir, I am, in honour, bound to tell you that my 
pecuniary affairs ' 

* Oh, never mind that. That's all right. I care nothing for 
money myself — nothing at all. And now, I dare say, you'd like 
to see Daisy ? You'll find her upstairs in the drawing-room. I've 
a magistrates' meeting to attend, so if you'll excuse me? Thanks.. 
Now, don't worry your head a bit about money, my dear sir. 
My daughter will have fifty thousand pounds on her wedding- 
day, and on that, added to your own ' 

' But, sir, that is the very point I wish to speak to you on,* 
b^an Frank, when the little man, waving his hand airily, as he 
edged for the door, cut him short with : 

* No need, no need at all. We business men know all about 
the rich people of the world.' 

* But I'm not rich — anything but. In fact * 

* Ah, your modesty, my dear sir ; your native modesty. I 
really must go. The name of Fred Delmar is good enough, 
for ' 

'But Tm Frank ' 

* I know you are, I know you are, most frank — but there, I 
must really run away. Now go upstairs, at once ; you won't 
decline that invitation, eh?' and Mr. Ashby, watch in hand^ 
rushed out of the room, picked up some one else's hat in his 
haste, and bolted into the brougham which was waiting for him 
at the door. 

Under these perplexing circumstances did Frank Delmar 
accept that invitation up to the drawing-room. What do you. 
think, reader? 

'Darling, what am I do? Your father has evidently made 
the, not unnatural, mistake of thinking that I am the rich Fred 
Delmar, who is a cousin of mine' ('and an awful ass,* he was 
about to add, but checked himself in time). 

' I told you, dear Frank, he would never consent. Oh, dan*t 
you think we could run away?' she added, piteously. 
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* Oh, not the least difficulty in the world. The question is 
what we should do to keep us from starvation when we had run 
.away, you know. I might get a licence to drive a hansom — 
'believe I should be rather a good man at that ! ' 

Daisy Ashby laughed, but it was a laugh avec des larmes au voix. 

* Don't be silly, dear,' she said. ' Surely papa has such heaps 
•of money that he will give us enough — and yet I don't know. 

He has always said I should not marry anyone who could 
not show the same as he, papa, could give me.' 

' Oh, I could show it him easily enough. Borrow it for the 
day, eh?' 

And so, half in fun, half in earnest, they talked on for a 
couple of hours, when certain sounds in the hall below told 
them that Mr. Ashby had returned. 

Resolving at once to take the bull by the horns, Frank 

Delmar kis shook hands, I mean, and descended the stairs, 

fneeting his host as he was coming up. 

'Ah, you've made everything all right with Daisy, eh?' 
Well, nothing could be more ' 

' Mr. Ashby,' broke in Frank, desperately, ' I fear that there's 
rsome mistake about this matter. Will you give a minute's 
private conversation now ? ' 

'Certainly, certainly. Come into this room. We shall be 
•quite alone here. Now, what is it ? ' and he adjusted a pair of 
gold-rimmed pince-nez, and stared through them at the unhappy 
subaltern. 

Frank faced him boldly. 

* You have mistaken me, sir, for my rich cousin. I not only 
have practically nothing left of my original small fortune, but I 
am two thousand pounds in debt. Now the murder's out, and I 
feel better,' he added, shooting out his shirtcuffs and heaving a 
long-drawn sigh. 

The gold-rimmed spectacles fell off the capitalist's nose. He 
blew out his cheeks, and put both hands into his trousers 
ipockets, as though to guard the loose gold and silver within, 
from any attack on the part of the enemy. 

' And I suppose then, sir, that you proposed to my daughter, 
fondly imagining that, because I was rich, I must necessarily be 
fool enough to pay off your debts, eh ? ' 

' No, sir, you are not to suppose anything of the kind ! ' 

' Then, may I ask, what you did intend to do about those 
debts ? ' 
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' Go on owing them.' 

Mr. Ashby was, momentarily, rather taken aback by the cool- 
ness of the young soldier's reply. Then 'pulling himself 
together,' he said : 

' We need not prolong this interview, Mr. Delmar. I thank 
you for the honour you have done myself and daughter, but the 
whole thing is monstrous;' then, thinking that 'monstrous' was 
an offensive word, and wishing to soften the effect of it, he 
^ded, hastily : 

•Er — do not — er — ^think that I decline your offer on the 
ground of your having no money. But the debts, you see, 
the debts — quite impossible;' and, being suddenly inspired with 
the idea of practising oratory for the seat in Parliament which 
he was just then striving to obtain he said : 

*No man shall be able to say that I refused him my 
•daughter's hand on so low a ground as that of want of money. 
No, I say — and I say it deliberately — that, bringing nothing, I 
would have said, " Take her ; be happy ; bless you both," 
but never, no, never would I consent to giving her to a man 
incumbered by that dread demon which is ready, at any 
moment, to drag^ us down into the nethermost hell — the demon 
debt I ' 

And at that juncture Frank Delmar understood that, meta- 
phorically speaking, he was presented with ' the key of the 
street' 

But the wily subaltern was not yet done with. He recalled, 
^& he rode back, the whole of the conversation with ' papa,' and 
especially the peroration, in which the budding senator had, 
perhaps, allowed his passion for declamation to over-ride strict 
accuracy of expression. 

* But if I can pin him to what he said — and I think that, 
having once used those words, he'll stick to his guns — I give 
him credit for that ; only let me get rid of these confounded 
debts, and I'll win the rubber yet. And, after all, a couple of 
thousand could be easily got, if Galway Blazer were to win 
the Grand Military. I meant to ride him myself, and have 
the fun of the thing, but I won't now. It shall be a matter of 
business with me. I'll back him to win me a nice stake, and 
get Jacky Rush to ride for me. He's much more at home at the 
game than I am — up to every dodge ; none of the professionals 
can give him a point in riding across country. Wonder if the 
Jittle b^gar will ride for me though. Rather awkward if he's 
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been '^secured already. 1*11 go right across now, to his rooms^ 
and ask him.' 

Whereupon Frank Delmar came over to ME. 

Yes, / am the highly reputable individual, so disrespect- 
fully alluded to as * that little beggar, Jacky Rush.' I am «^/ * a 
little beggar,' and my name is John Rasch, and not 'Jacky 
Rush.' I am a lowly captain in Her Majesty's service, and 
rather a nice fellow. At least, / think so. 

This calculating sub., this curly-haired Euclid, jauntily 
smacked me, me his superior officer, on the back, and said : 

* Jacky, old chap, do me an immense favour. Ride Galway 
Blazer for me at Sandown.' 

With great dignity I drew myself up to my full height — 
5 ft. 4 in. — and mildly remarked : 

* You owl ! Do you take me for the chap at Sanger's Circus ? 
How can I ride two horses in the same race } You know I am 
going to ride Fothergill's beast' 

* The deuce ! ' 

* No. The Ace, by King of Trumps ; and I'm going to win 
too, my fine buck ! ' 

Frank gave a low, long, drawn-out whistle. 

* That's bad,* he said ; and without another word he got up- 
from his chair and walked slowly out of the room. 

The very next morning Fothergill bounced into me, full of 
Perrier Jouet and fury : 

* Did you ever hear anything like my ill luck,' he shouted. 

t ' he continued, until, having exhausted the whole 

of the English vocabulary, and used up all the stray bits of other 
languages that he had acquired, he paused to take breath ; and 
I lit a pipe and asked him to translate. 

*The Ace has ricked his shoulder and can hardly move out 
of his box.* 

* No ride for me at Sandown, then,' I said. Immediately 
afterwards, though, I recalled my overnight conversation with 
Delmar, and as soon as the heated and fiery Fothergill had 
gone — leaving a track clearly marked in *blue' language 
behind him — I toddled across the square to Frank's apartments- 
and went in. 

* Frank,' I said, * Ace has gone wrong, and I can ride your 
old " hairy " for you, if you like. You'll have to stand me a 
dinner if it comes off.' 

* By Jove ! I'll stuff you for a month if it does, all free,. 
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:gratis and for nothing/ he exclaimed. * But, I say, what 
luck, eh?' 

* Fothergill don't seem to think so,' I answered. 

* When will you come down to Saltoun and ride my horse ? ' 

' Monday, boy. Can't do it before ; but Monday next, * as 
ever is,* Til run over there by the 2.10 train with you, and send 
him over the fences, if your trainer likes;' and so it was settled 
between us. 

On the Monday afternoon an old horse of the trainer's led me 
-and my Grand Military mount three miles over the country, and 
I must say I was very pleased with Galway Blazer's style of 
jumping. About his pace, of course, I could form no definite 
opinion. ' All horses go fast when they are galloping past trees,' 
is an old racing maxim, and to put any faith in a horse not 
galloped alongside something really capable of going fast is to 
trust to a broken reed with a vengeance. 

I never got on the horse's back from that time until, attired 
in Frank's eau-de-Nil racing jacket, old gold sleeves and cap — 
chosen, of course, by his fair enslaver ; just fancy the man alter- 
ing his racing colours for a girl's whim ! I had the leg up in the 
paddock at Sandown, and rode him through the plantation on 
to the course. There were eleven starters altogether, and of these 
I calculated that four only had chances. All the rest were well 
-exposed old crocks, that probably could not have won with a 
postage-stamp on their backs. The number of comparative 
novices riding also encouraged me to have an extra tenner * on 
my own,' as well as to advise Frank — who, I knew had gone a 
raker — to stand his money out, as we had, by then, ascertained 
that our horse was in form, and we knew he could stay for a 
week. 

As soon as the flag fell, I came along in front, judging that 
some of the outside lot were likely to begin tumbling about 
■early, and fearing my own horse might be brought down by one 
falling in front of me. He was rather a hard puller, too, and 
I thought he would sober down quicker in front than he would 
by being pulled back, and so take less out of himself After 
a mile had been covered, he settled comfortably into his best 
galloping form, and jumped as nicely, and was altogether as 
<:onfidential, as any old hunter. Then I got a pull at him and 
laid about third or fourth, until we were going round the far side 
for the last time. By then, most of the field were hopelessly out 
of It. The leader, utterly pumped out, fell at the pay-gate 
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fence, and I narrowly missed jumping on him. The horse- 
which had been racing alongside me, I could see plainly, was- 
* stony,' and all I had to beat were the leading two, Battery B- 
and Harlequin. At the foot of the hill they were neck and 
neck, and I was only a length behind them. Then I just asked 
my horse to go a bit faster. His answer, though not given in 
words, was one which there was no mistaking. It was — * I can't*" 

Well, I was an old hand at race-riding, but I don't mind 
confessing that, knowing what the issue of the contest meant to- 
poor Frank, I turned cold. And there was no mistake about 
it ; the Blazer was still pegging away as game as a pebble ; he 
seemed as if he could go on all night, but — the pair in front were- 
leaving me, every stride, in their desperate race home. 

The shouting on the stand, and in the rings, was solidifying 
into one solid roar, as they raced neck and neck at the last fence. 
For the moment I forgot even poor old Frank, and eased my 
horse as I watched intently the splendid contest. Both riders- 
just went at the last obstacle as if the fence were made of paper;, 
no time to pull a horse together, for even a moment's pause. 
Then went up a howl from the crowd such as I have never 
heard before or since. Jumping too close, they cannoned in the 
air ; Battery B was knocked tail over head, whilst Harlequin^ 
more fortunate, escaped a fall, but blundered on to his knees and 
nose. He was up again pretty quickly, but, profiting by the 
contretemps^ I was ' on his track ' in a second, and half a length 
to the good by the time he was galloping again. Then ensued 
a desperate struggle home between us. Inch by inch Harlequin 
gained on my game, staying horse, and I thought, even then,. 
I must get done by the other's speed. But the blunder he had 
made at the last fence had ' knocked the stuffing * out of him,, 
and, amid a scene of wild excitement, I just got home by a 
neck. 

Had I been an empty sugar hogshead it is just possible that 
I might have contained all the champagne that Frank insisted 
upon offering me. Being only a man, and not an ' out size ' at 
that, I had to firmly draw the line after a couple of glasses. 
Then he sobered down a bit, and told me he had netted, in all,, 
over the race, ;^ 2,3 50, and that he had actually offered to lay a 
man, standing near him, a thousand pounds to twenty against 
the Blazer when we were coming up the hill, so hopeless did 
his chance appear. Luckily for him, the man in question had 
grinned derisively, and said — ^ No bet.' 
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The following Monday Frank went up to town, drew his- 
winnings, and 'stood ' me that dinner. The next day found him 
once more wending his way in the direction of Mr. Thomas 
Ashby's palatial mansion. 

Now, Master Frank i^^as no fool. He felt that he knew his 
man, and therefore went to the attack with a prearranged 
plan in his head. As soon, almost, as Mr. Ashby had advanced 
a step into the room — looking more than surprised, and by no- 
means pleased at his visitor's unexpected reappearance— the crafty 
subaltern strode forward, and grasped him warmly by the hand. 

*Mr. Ashby, your generous promise has (coupled with a. 
certain measure of good fortune) made me the happiest of men.' 

' Er — Fm afraid I don't quite understand. You talk of my 
"generous promise," but I don't seem to recollect that anything 
I may have said at our interview could be construed into 
a promise.' 

'My dear Mr. Ashby, believe me, you don't do yourself* 
justice ; you don't, indeed. Your very words, as they were 
uttered, sank so deeply into my heart that it seems as though 
they were engraven on it I am now out of debt, or, rather, shalP 
be, in. a week's time, and the language you used was — ** No man 
shall be able to say that I refused him my daughter's hand 
on so low a ground as that of want of money. No, I say 
deliberately, that, bringing nothing, I would ha\'e said, * Take 
her ; be happy ; bless you both,' but that never would I consent 
to her marrying a man in debt.*' The actual words you used, 
sir, were doubtless more ornate, and, of course, a humble 
subaltern in a marching regiment can't be expected to put the 
thing so eloquently as a man who is a practised public 
speaker ' (this was a diplomatic stroke which told heavily), * but 
that was what you, in effect, said, and I have come here to-day 
to thank you for those words, and to claim the fulfilment of 
your promise.' 

For once in his all-prospering, essentially successful life the 
millionaire was fairly taken aback. He felt himself at a dis- 
advantage, and didn't see how to escape from the situation. 
At their former interview he had thought to put the young 
man off by making his own admission of debt the excuse, but 
he had certainly never contemplated being taken at his word 
in this summary fashion. Truth to tell, Mr. Thomas Ashby 
wanted to wriggle out of the position, but for the life of him . 
he couldn't see how to do it. 
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'Well — er — you see — er — I certainly do remember saying 
that, as you had confessed to being in debt, I couldn't think 
of giving my consent, but * 

'Quite so, my dear Mr. Ashby, quite so. I fully understand 
what you would wish (now that circumstances have so changed 
with me) to express. Your feelings do you infinite credit, and 
I esteem myself most fortunate, not only to have won so fair 
a prize, but also to have, at the same time, secured such a true 
philanthropist for a father-in-law.' 

This last was a knock-down blow for the wealthy manufac- 
turer, and, with a sigh that was almost a groan, he gave up 
the struggle. 

There's very little more to tell. Over the matrimonial stakes 
<:ourse the subaltern had clearly outridden the millionaire. 
Captain Penn was ' best man ' on the auspicious occasion, and on 
returning to his quarters, met a friend who had lately retired 
from the regiment In answer to a question put by the latter, 
he murmured mournfully : 

'Yes. that's one more good fellow lost to the mess. I've just' 
come back from Frank Delmar's funer — wedding, I mean.' 




A FOX-SHOOTING PARTY. 

By Seth Halliday. 

\0 soothe the susceptibilites of orthodox fox-hunters let 
me at once assure the reader that the events chronicled 
under this somewhat startling heading occurred, not in 
England, but in the very heart of the Jura Mountains, 
on the borders of France and Switzerland. The standard of 
right and wrong is after all a variable quantity, according to the 
horizon of life, and that which would have been a heinous offence 
at home becomes an innocent recreation in France. In fact, it 
may be necessary thus to slay foxes in a mountainous region 
where hunting operations are impracticable amid the inaccessible 
natural fortresses. 

The Munsterthal, or Val de Moutiers, to the German or 
French-speaking races respectively, forms one of the gates 
into higher Switzerland. It is a wild and magnificent ravine, 
penetrating the very centre of the Jura Mountains, where the 
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lime stones have been folded into a succession of broad elevations 
and depressions, and impetuous watercourses furrow deep clefts 
in the lapse of untold ages. The narrow parts of the v alley are 
flanked with gjrey precipices and fantastic crags ; gloomy pine 
forests crown the ridges, and foaming torrents leap below in 
fNcturesque cascades. In the more open parts the pastures sweep 
in bold undulations ; melodious cow-bells tinkle from the heights 
in summer-tide, and the meadows are gay with the brilliant 
contrast of flower colouring. And yet this beautiful country is 
little known or explored, with its noble scenery below the 
snow-line. 

The Hotel de I'Ours is but a village inn, a wooden chalet at 
the head of a wild and romantic gorge. The railway station lies 
half-a-mile away, and the inhabitants of the valley are engaged in 
manufacturing watch-springs, the water-power of the torrent being 
duly economised after the habit of the thrifty Switzers. Possibly 
the n^me of the inn perpetuates the traditions of a hundred 
years ago, when bears still lingered in the sombre forests. Now- 
a-days such an animal is unheard of in the mountain forests 
explored from end to end by the hardworking woodmen ; but in 
the vast French forests of the plains I believe bears still find a 
precarious lair. On the wooded slopes of these mountain sides, 
however, martens, badgers, foxes, and smaller animals abound in 
the thick confusion of brushwood ; higher up there are sleepy- 
looking marmots in their rocky homes. The pine martens are 
sometimes en evidence in the vicinity of dove-cots about the 
homesteads. In the darkness of night they love to approach 
with stealthy steps, killing the easy prey in order to suck the 
blood from a wound in the neck, and rejecting the flesh of the 
victim. The most beautiful fur these martens possess, with their 
long, bushy tails, and ^fouine is considered a great trophy in La 
Chasse. Most that are taken in these parts appear to be snared. 

This is the country in which fox-shooting parties are not 
unusual in sporting circles. At the approach of autumn I found 
myself wandering through the finest parts of the Munsterthal, 
and resting for a few days at the Hotel de TOurs, whereof the 
accommodation was rough, the welcome was cordial, and the 
occasion enabled me to gain a slight insight into the wonderful 
ways and doings of the sport,of Frenchmen. Perched aloft on a 
plateau beyond the vale there was a brand-new red and white 
chciteau, the residence of a neighbouring landowner. It happened 

that Monsieur L , together with a party of friends, had 
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organized a shooting expedition into the mountains on the 
estate. The landlord of the inn was engaged as one of the 
beaters for the succeeding day, and through his offices I received 
a cordial invitation to be present as a spectator of the somewhat 
singular methods of fox-slaying involved in the proceedings. 

On the clearest of autumnal mornings the party assembled 
outside the hostelry, amidst clamour and excitement enough to 
have started a regiment The voluble host escorted his guests 
from the chateau, the half-dozen gentlemen being got up for the 
occasion in costumes suggestive of brigand chiefs. The velve- 
teen coats were of the smartest, the hats jaunty, and the untanned 
leggings all spick and span. A motley crew of beaters in blouses 
and moleskin caps awaited their orders, whilst two couples of 
wolfish hounds were held in leashes ready for the fray on the 
mountain side. Carriers had luncheon baskets strapped to their 
backs, and one energetic fellow tootled on a brazen horn. The 
women-folk formed an admiring circle. I was duly introduced 
to M. le Baron, and after numerous petits verres had been 
consumed a start was made for the mountain side. The gentle- 
men carried central-fire breech-loaders, 12-bored and irreproach- 
able in make, the cartridges being placed rather fantastically in 
coils across the shoulder — a custom evidently de rigeur in these 
parts. But several of the keepers — I suppose they must be 
styled — ^were armed with primitive muzzle-loading weapons of a 
few generations ago. It flashed across my mind that something 
extra in the way of life insurance would be a prudent course 
before joining in such an expedition of unknown contingencies, 
but I was mistaken. One and all knew how to handle their 
arms, and the shooting I witnessed during that day proved fully, 
equal to what might be seen any day amongst the October 
pheasant coverts. 

We tramped by a circuitous path some fifteen hundred feet 
upwards to the scene of the day's operations. My immediate 
companion was sociable, not to say voluble in his discourse. The 
only excitement en route was the solemn and deliberate shooting 
of a missel-thrush by one of the company. It is impossible to 
describe this peculiarly French incident in satisfactory language. 
One of the attendants /<7/«/r, so to speak, and with suppressed 
excitement whispers, 'Tirez, tirez, M'esieur,* although for the 
life of me I could see nothing to Tirer. All the same my 
comrade takes a steady aim and brings down a fine *grifeve' 
fluttering amid the brushwood. All small birds appear to be 
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classified as La Grieve, whether it be redwing, fieldfare, thrush, 
or stormcock. I believe a Frenchman would shoot his torn-tit 
with infinite gusto. In certain parts of Belgium there are 
miniature shooting estates with their little chateaux ; men hire 
their usual retreats for themselves and families, avowedly for the 
thrush-shooting season. We in England cannot realise the 
pleasure and mild amusement derived from such modes of sport 
Later on a red-legged partridge was bagged, one of a pair that 
almost refused to fiy until forced to abandon running tactics. 
We know these Frenchies well enough, and here you may almost 
throw your gun at a bird before it will fiy. Handsome creatures 
they are though when you do get them. 

At length we reached a middle ridge dividing a wide ravine 
into two parts, a sort of Jw^s back^ which is often found in the 
Alps between watercourses and the higher peaks. This central 
spur was clothed with hazel and beech coppice, with more open 
rocky pastures intermixed, the home of the foxes. 

The method of pursuit was to form a circle of beaters from 
the two sides of the hill, gradually driving the foxes from their 
brushwood covert, within range of the guns stationed at suitable 
>pots. A few hares {Leptis variabilis) also were likely to be 
killed, together with the foxes and cubs. This hare is larger than 
the English kind, and the fur in arctic regions and high moun- 
tainous countries changes to white in winter seasons. Many of 
the grey-looking hares imported from Russia now in the English 
market I believe belong to this species. The process of forming 
a circle involved a considerable tramp, and the real entertain- 
ment did not commence for another hour and a half, when an 
odd vixen or so broke covert. Monsieur Reynard is not the 
wary customer amongst the rugged mountains that he is at home. 
He strays far from his lair, and consequently the earth is not 
handy for bolting into, although a few are occasionally dug out 
from likely spots. They roam for miles on the mountain side ; 
when disturbed they creep stealthily through the tangled under- 
growth, only breaking into the open when driven on all sides. 
Then comes the supreme moment, each group of sportsmen 
pegging away as opportunity presents itself. Sometimes the 
lean and hungry-looking hounds are loosed in pursuit of a 
wounded animal crawling back amongst the bushes to die, 
whilst a few escape scot free. The drive is executed with a skill 
arid completeness possible only to those perfectly familiar with 
the country, and the fun is by no means despicable. Towards 
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afternoon the bag is made up on the turf, whilst preparations for 
luncheon are duly made. Twenty-one foxes, inclusive of cubs, 
are reckoned up, together with three fat hares, the partridge, and 
the miserable thrush aforesaid. 

But when the tally was complete a revulsion of feeling came 
over me. I forgot the splendid scenery around, the ravines, the 
mountain sides, and the precipitous crags. I thought of the 
shires at home, the flat Leicestershire country, where, for ought I 
knew, they were already after the cubs, with Kirby Gate meet 
near at hand. I myself A^^/ shot a fox I Tell it not in Gath ; and 
yet it was very pleasant, as evil ways are prone to be. Away 
with conscience, and enjoy a luncheon which the gods provide ! 
A bumper of that sparkling vin ntousseux is not amiss after the 
morning's toil. The juicy grapes of Neuch^Ltel are made to yield 
an agreeable beverage when it is not too sweet, and there are 
worse light wines in the world than the Swiss brands of BouvUr 
Frkres. Away dull care ! let us be happy whilst we can. 

Retracing our steps to the valley towards the fall of evening, 
the slanting rays of the sun just caught the serrated peaks of 
snowy white visible in the far distance from time to time through 
the nearer ranges of mountains ; that exquisite tinge of crimson 
caught the snow which has no parallel in nature, unless it be the 
wondrous hue upon the breast of a roseate tern of the Northern 
seas. Too soon the tints had faded away, and the chill October 
evening fell upon the world of fading leaves and mist. The 
friendly shelter of the Hotel de TOurs proved again acceptable 
after the day was spent. 

That night I had a vision. It seemed to me a court of justice 
had assembled to try me — the prisoner. The jury resembled 
cheery little jockeys in pink, whilst the judge in scarlet gravely 
sat enthroned, with foxhounds for a footstool. I heard the 
chaise — * shooting foxes, my Lud ; caught red-handed in the 
act,' and the eyes of the jury started in virtuous horror. In vain 
I tried to plead my innocence. *My Lud, it is not wrong 
abroad ; they cannot hunt amid the mountains, and the country 
is overrun with thieving foxes.* No one appeared to be moved 
by my earnest appeal. The judge proved to be the master of the 
Combermere Hunt. * Prisoner at the bar/ he said, in sternest 
tones, *get out of this. You have been guilty of killing a fox by 
illicit means. What is wrong in one place must be wrong in 
another. The crime is great. Take him away. Let him 
simmer gently in hot oil until his bones are bleached/ 
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And the jury chortled for joy that justice had been vindi- 
cated. In helpless misery I awoke from disordered sleep, with 
the cold sweat upon my brow. It was a dream ; but can it be 
that conscience pricks us even when asleep.^ 




HOODWINKING THE HANDICAPPER. 

By Finch Mason. 

QUARTER of a century ago it is hard to say which 
the old-fashioned city of Middleborough was most 
famous for — its sausages or its race meetings. 
Alas ! all that is changed now. 

The numerous gate-meetings in the vicinity of London and 
all the principal towns, with their club stands and their mam- 
moth stakes, have proved one too many for the old-time county 
meetings ; with the result that, one by one, the latter have either 
gradually faded away to a shadow of their former greatness, 
or have disappeared altogether from the scene of action. 

Middleborough made a brave fight for existence for a brief 
period, but like a good many more had to succumb at last, and 
you may now search the Racing Calendar through and through 
without finding its name mentioned. The once famous race- 
course which formerly had been trodden by the hoof of every 
equine hero of note in the kingdom, is now given over to the 
builder, and the very spot which was once Tattersall's enclosure 
is now occupied by the domicile of a Nonconformist preacher, 
with a conscience several sizes too big for him. 

' Such is life, which likewise is the hend of all things,' as 
Mrs. Gamp, of immortal memory, once remarked. 

Middleborough is now entirely dependent for fame on its 
sausages, and if it could only persuade people that it would be 
conducive to their comfort if they would have the goodness 
to make a pilgrimage there once a year on purpose to eat them, 
and pay a guinea a night — possibly more — for the privilege 
of doing so, its inhabitants might still be happy. 

Unfortunately for them, the sausage is a very ubiquitous 
comestible, and, in consequence, the Middleborough lodging- 
house keepers — to say nothing of the fleas — look in vain for their 
annual harvest. 
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Cyclists there are in plenty it is true, but the sum of money 
these knights of the road are in the habit of putting aside for 

* Kitty* when on their travels, is not to be mentioned in the same 
breath with the lavish expenditure of the habitual racegoer. 

Held, as they invariably were, in the first week of November, 
the Middleborough meeting may be said to have rung down the 
curtain on the flat-racing season of the year, and it was this 
circumstance, no doubt, combined with the personal popularity of 
the Clerk of the Course, Mr. Samuel Sherry, that caused the 
principal race of the meeting, the Great Middleborough Handi- 
cap, to fill as well as it did. Not only were the entries always 
numerous, but owing to so many of the horses being * on the 
job/ as Mr. Sherry elegantly expressed it, with the view of 
earning their winter's keep, the betting for a fortnight or so 
beforehand was wont to be exceedingly brisk. The race, too, 
was worth winning in itself, being a sweepstake of fifteen sovs. 
each, five forfeit if declared, &c., &c., with five hundred added. 

As I have already mentioned, Middleborough was a popular 
meeting with everybody, owners of horses and general public 
alike ; and there is no doubt that this happy state of things was 
due in a great measure to the indefatigable energy and tact of 
its Clerk of the Course and Handicapper, the aforesaid Mr. 
Samuel Sherry. Everybody knew old Sam Sherry, and you 
would see him at Newmarket, or Epsom, or Ascot, as the case 
might be — now chaflSng a Duke, anon exchanging pleasantries 
with Lord this and the Marquis of that, and exacting promises 
from them one and all, you may depend, to patronise *my 
meeting.' The worthy burgesses of Middleborough were well 
aware of this, and were proud of their fellow townsman 
accordingly. I'm not sure, indeed, that he didn't rank higher 
in their estimation than the immortal sausages — and they 
thought a good deal of the sausages. 

By profession Mr. Sheny was a hairdresser, and a very 
flourishing concern it appeared to be, if the crowded state of his 
shop, not only on market day but every other day, was any 
criterion. I fancy, though, in spite of all its presiding genius 
said to the contrary, it was the racing that in reality kept the 

• pot a-bilin',' and enabled Sam to cut the important figure he 
did before his fellow-townsmen and the world at large. Imagine 
a little, dapper, greyhaired man, rising sixty (as the horse- 

* The slang expression for a racing-man's expenses. 
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dealers say), with a clean-shaven rosy face, sharp features, and 
a pair of grey eyes perpetually on the twinkle ; attired in a dark 
green coat, a white hat with a black band on his head, and a 
black satin tie (secured by a diamond pin) round his neck, 
and you have a pretty accurate portrait of Mr. Samuel 
Sherry, ex-Mayor, Town Counsellor, Clerk of the Course and 
Handicapper for the Middleborough race meeting. In con- 
clusion it was his boast — and those who knew him best gave 
him full credit for it — that he had never been done yet by 
mortal man; and though apparently a confirmed bachelor, he 
admitted (paradoxical though it may seem) to only one weak- 
ness, viz., an intense admiration for the fair sex in general. 

'If ever I'm made a fool of, lad,' he was wont to say, 
'depend on't it will be by a woman.' And then he would 
add, with a twinkle of the little grey eyes quite impossible 
to describe : ' But it must be a pretty one^ lad^ it must be a 
pretty one!' 

How he was made a fool of for once in his life, and by a 
woman, and a pretty one, I will, as Masters Sandford and 
Merton's revered tutor, the Rev. William Barlow, would say, 
now proceed to relate. 

As I have before mentioned Mr. Samuel Sherry not only 
bore upon his own shoulders the manifold duties of Clerk of the 
Course to the Middleborough race meeting, but, in addition, the 
still more onerous task of handicapping fell to his share. 'Clerk 
of the Course and Handicapper, Mr. Samuel Sherry, looked 
very pretty on paper,' would remark that worthy official regu- 
larly every year as the races came round, ' but it's no joke, lad, I 
can tell you, trying to please everybody, and my hair's growing 
white under the process.' And to his credit be it said, Old Sam, 
as a rule, managed to give general satisfaction — a proof of which 
was the large number of acceptances not only for the ordinary 
races but for the principal mainstay of the meeting, the great 
Middleborough Handicap. Exceedingly fair was Sam Sherry, 
everybody said, in his adjustment of the weights for this im- 
portant race, and if he erred at all it was on the side of leniency. 
Here again his luck usually came to the rescue, the nag or nags 
he was supposed to have favoured justifying his opinion of them 
by either breaking down, or turning it up when the pinch came, 
or something equally light and frolicsome. Only once in his life 
did personal prejudice against an owner cause his angry passions 
to rise to such an extent as to induce him to take out his revenge 
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on the man by dropping down upon his horse, and thereby 
hangs the tale I am about to tell. 

A dispute about a bet made with a gay young turfite. 
Captain Popham, late of the Bays, led to what Jeames de la 
Pluche would call a * Holtercation,' and a very violent one, between 
the pair at one of the Newmarket meetings, the affair ending by 
Old Sam telling the other he would make him a present of the 
money he owed him, and, in addition, would bet him a levd 
thousand, monkey, hundred, or pony — any sum he liked, in 
fact — *and post the money in some honest man's hands, lad,* 
that he, the Captain, wouldn't be on the turf in five years' 
time. The offer was not accepted, and Old Sam rode away 
chuckling with the air of a man who had distinctly got the best 
of it, making a mental vow at the same time that if the Captain 
entered any of his horses in his handicap he would clap on such 
a weight that would effectually prevent their winning. 

The row, of course, quickly became public property, and it 
was pretty generally conceded that after what had occurred 
Captain Popham, late of the Bays, would be a very bold man 
if he entered any horse at Middleborough — at all events, in the 
Handicap. What was the surprise then of everybody, including 
the great handicapper himself, when prominent amongst the 
entries for the race in question was Captain Popham's Merry 
Monk, a three-year-old colt of considerable merit, who had 
lately distinguished himself by winning some weight for age 
races in good style. 

* He's won at Ascot, he's won at Goodwood, and he's won 
at Newmarket,' observed old Sam to a crony, over a glass of 
mulled port in the snuggery at the White Hart, on the evening 
of the day on which the entries had appeared ; * but' (with a grim 
chuckle) * he worit win at Middleborough, lad' 

8 St. 12 lbs. he thought at first would meet the case, but second 
thoughts, and another glass of mulled port, caused him to alter 
his mind, and before Mr. Sherry left the White Hart that night 
Merry Monk's name was written down in his note-book with 9 st. 
against it. 

* Nine stun ! ' he muttered, as he opened his door with his latch 
key. * I should like to give him another, and I would if I dared.* 

• » ♦ » ♦ 

It wanted but three days before the weights for the Middle- 
borough Handicap were to be announced to the sporting world, 
when Sam Sherry was roused from his comfortable after-dinner 
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nap by one of his assistants, who informed him that a lady who 
had arrived at the White Hart that morning from London had 
sent over to say that she wished to speak to him at his earliest 
convenience. 

* A lady ! ' exclaimed Sam. ' Is she pretty, lad ? ' he inquired 
of his lieutenant. 

' If it's the one I saw,' was the reply, ' she's a real stunner/ 
'Then I'm on^ said his master. 

* Help me on with my coat, George, I'll go at once.' 

Five minutes later, and Mr. Samuel Sherry was ushered into 
the best sitting-room of the White Hart — the one with the bay 
window looking into the High Street — into the presence of, as 
he afterwards said, one of the loveliest specimens of her sex he 
had ever looked upon. 

' I am a stranger to you, Mr. Sherry,' she said, as she rose 
from her seat and held out the prettiest of white hands ; * but 
you are no stranger to nu, I can assure you. Oh, Mr. Sherry!' 
and with that she applied a lace handkerchief to her ^yt:^ and 
burst into tears. 

'My dear madam! what is the matter?' asked the astonished 
barber. 

' What the devil am I in for now ?' he muttered to himself. 

* Sh'h-hl said the lady, suddenly recovering herself, and 
putting her finger to her lips to enjoin silence as the waiter 
entered the apartment with a bottle of champagne and a plate 
of biscuits. 

*You like it dry, I think I've heard you say, Mr. Sherry?* 
inquired the fair one with an arch smile, as the waiter uncorked 
the bottle and filled a couple of glasses with the sparkling wine. 

' What do you say, Richard ?' said the great handicapper, 
addressing the waiter, with a knowing wink. 

* Rather! Mr. Sherry, sir,' replied that functionary, recipro- 
cating the wink as he left the room. 

'Oh, Mr. Sherry!' again ejaculated the lady, as, sinking on 
the sofa by his side, she once more applied the lace handkerchief 
to her eyes and placed her hand in that of her visitor. 

' Dear me, this is very embarrassing,* ejaculated the susceptible 
hairdresser as he gently patted the imprisoned member. 

•Mr. Sherry!' exclaimed" the lady, suddenly sitting up, *I 
have come here to rescue you from the horns of a dilemma !* 

'The horns of a what^ madam?' gasped the handicapper 
feebly. 
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'The horns of a dilemma/ replied the fair one, coolly. 
* Listen, Mr. Sherry.' 

'Ahorse named "Merry Monk" is entered in the Middle* 
borough Handicap, is he not ? ' 

* He is, madam. He is entered, as you say,' rejoined the 
barber ; ' but the chances are he don't accept, and if he does,' 
he added, * it is very certain he won't win it.' 

' You mean that he has such a prohibitive weight, that his 
winning is impossible ? ' 

' Just so, madam,' was the reply. 

* You see,' he added, apologetically, ' he is an extra good horse, 
and must be treated as such, in fairness to the others in the race.' 

' I know, I know,' said the lady. ' I know all about it, 
and it is, as you say. But this time, Mr. Sherry, you must 
reverse the order of things, and allow him such a weight that the 
race is at his mercy. 

' Revenge is sweet, Mr. Sherry, and neither you nor I can attain 
it unless Merry Monk wins the great Middleborough Handicap. 

* You hate Captain Popham ? Yes, I thought so ! So do I. 
Oh 1 how I hate and detest him ! ' 

' Listen ' — she clutched the astonished barber by the arm as 
she spoke. 'Treat Merry Monk leniently, as this bad man means 
to bet against him for all he is worth, and will on the day instruct 
his jockey to pull him — I believe that is the expression ? ' 

Mr. Sherry nodded assent. 

' The boy is in my pay, and he will win,' she hissed ; ' and— 
and — ,' gasped the barber, mechanically, 

•Charles Popham — ^the swell — the bully — will be ruined — 
Ruined ! Think of that> Mr. Sherry. RUINED ! ' 

' Oh, Mr. Sherry ' — and once more the lace handkerchief 
came into play. ' Give Merry Monk anything short of eight 
stone ; put me a hundred pounds on at the long odds, and you'll 
make me your friend for life ! ' 

' My dear madam,' replied her victim, with another squeeze 
of the white be-jewelled hand. Merry Monk shall have /st I2lb$., 
and not a pound more, and if what you tell me is true, and I 
don't doubt it, he'll win in a canter.' 

' And what name did you say ? ' he inquired, bringing out 
his note-book. 

' Plant — Dora Plant,' replied the lady, now all smiles as she 
added. * Oh, Mr. Sherry, you don't know how happy you have 
made me ! ' 
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' And you don't know how 'appy youVe made me, Miss/ 
rejoined the handicapper, as having finished his champagne he 
prepared to go. 

' And to think that she was that feller's " fiansy " after all, 
the artful hussey, and that so far from laying him, the Captain 
backed him to win a small fortune ! ' exclaimed Mr. Samuel 
Sherry, in a defeated tone of voice, to a confidential friend, half 
an hour after Merry Monk had landed the Great Middleborough 
Handicap in a canter. 

' Oh, it was too bad — too bad ! a Plant, indeed ! ' And then 
he added with a sigh, * and what a pretty woman she was ! ' 




•THERE'S MANY A SLIP ' 

By S. Clement Southam. 

JO,' said the curate ; 'pray don't mention fishing to me 
again. You cannot tell how painful it is to my 
feelings.' 

' Indeed ! Conscientious scruples as to taking life ?' 
' Oh, no I not at all ; but it reminds me of a very dreadful 
-affair. You would like to hear what it was? Well, I will tell 
it you : — 

* I certainly felt that I had a grievance some three years ago. 

I am not an avaricious man, I trust, but, having been adopted by 

my childless uncle, and submitting to the gout-engendered 

humours which made him a terror to the peacefully disposed, it 

was more than a little hard that the only Will which could be 

found at his death was an old one of twenty years ago, in which 

he devised his very comfortable income to the reduction of the 

National Debt. Naturally I felt that my individual necessities 

were of more importance to me than the removal of a portion 

>of a burden which I was not patriotic enough to wish decreased 

at my expense, and my slender income appeared even more 

.attenuated when it seemed to stand alone, without the moral 

-support formally accorded to it by my hopes. My choleric 

relative had, during life, bestowed upon me the very limited 

. amount of affection of which he was capable, and had always 

led me to believe that I was to succeed to his earthly posses- 
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sions. A sudden and acute attack of gout had carried him off, 
and left me without the slightest document to substantiate what 
I felt were my claims. It was with no very pleasant feelings 
that I realised my position, and I felt so upset with worry and 
disappointment that I could not continue the clerical work I 
was doing, and I gladly betook myself to the town of Slush- 
borough with an old friend of mine, formerly in a bank there, 
and who was now going down into Shiubshire in order to fish in ' 
a small but excellent little brook, which runs near the village of 
Dorpington. The morning after our arrival was all that could 
be desired, and we arose from our beds at the "Crow," and 
took an early train to the roadside station. A tramp of a mile 
brought us to the waterside, and now my troubles began. I 
had never had more than a limited experience of fly-fishing, but 
I had always been an admirer of the sport, chiefly, I admit, in 
the form of impaling a reluctant worm upon a hook for the 
hearty appreciation of hungry perch ; so I did not feel myself 
quite at home in preparing for the fray. It is certainly not 
pleasant to find bits of gravel in your waders, and I did not 
realise this until, with much difficulty, I had tugged them on, 
drawn a pair of socks over them with even more difficulty still, 
and finally buckled the brogues, feeling all the time a tendency 
to distended veins in my head, and a sort of giddiness, which 
made me regard gravely my unfortunate tendency to stoutness. 
I could never go through the ordeal again, so I submitted to the 
discomfort of tender feet, as I gazed upon my much-attired 
understandings, which painfully reminded me of the swathed 
limbs of my deceiving relative. My reel had an unpleasant 
habit of slipping out and rolling down the bank until I wedged 
it with paper ; but the accumulation of trouble wss still increased,, 
for I found that I had not brought a fly- book which had been 
lent me, but a somewhat battered one of the same colour, which 
had been my uncle's property, and which he had given me some 
time before his death, with a recommendation to take up trout- 
fishing thoroughly, that being an occupation in which he took 
keen delight until his unlucky ailment debarred him from the 
amusement. I had looked into the book, but, only seeing some 
old-looking coils of flies and other odd tackle, I had put it into the 
drawer where I usually keep such things, and into which I had 
also thrown the book lent me. My friend Coston was ready to 
start long before I was, and was now several fields away, making 
for another part of the brook, so I had to make the best of 
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it, tugged several flies loose from their g^ut, but managed to find 
a few still trustworthy, and also to select a cast or two from a 
bundle of them in one of the pockets. I fear my fingers are not 
very pliant, but, really, the difficulty I had with the knots and 
the number of times the gut split was very disheartening. At 
last I was fitted up, and strode manfully into the water, resolved 
to strain every nerve to be able to exhibit such a basket of fish 
as should astound Coston with my prowess.' 
• How did you choose your flies V 

^ Oh, I remembered having previously caught a fish or two 
with something like a small caterpillar of a blackish-brown 
colour, so I put on two of those. It was disagreeable to find 
my fly fixed in a hazel-tree the very first cast, and very nearly 
going to wreck all at once, and I am afraid I cannot recommend 
waders and brogues as the most suitable costume in which to 
climb a tree. In my tugs at the branch at the end of my line I 
unluckily pulled the loose reel again off* my rod, and I saw the 
wedge of paper carried on a passing puff* of wind, and floating 
sedately down the stream. When I descended the tree it was 
not till I had attempted to fit the rod on again that I realised 
that I had not a scrap more paper in my pockets. Hot, flurried, 
the perspiration running down my nose, wild ideas of thrusting 
in grass or a shred of my handkerchief at last gave place to a 
hopeful search in the fly-book, and, sure enough, a piece of paper 
was lying in the pocket in which the casts were. I was frantic 
with haste ; it seemed as if I was never to commence this cam- 
paign against the trout, which was to end with the discomfiture 
of Coston, so I tore a piece hastily off", wedged the reel once 
more, and started afresh. A gentle ripple lay on the still 
portions of the stream, and the light, fleecy clouds prevented the 
sun from being too hot. My prospects looked brighter. I was 
getting into a respectable way of throwing my fly now, and 
there — I only missed that fish by not being quite quick enough ! 
At last I had one, and the swift downward bore of the trout 
sent quite delightful thrills through the rod and up my arm. I 
was not much at home with it, I confess, for I had never caught 
more than three trout with a fly in my life, and I nearly lost it 
by trying to tug it out, when it sent my heart into my mouth 
by leaping into the air. I had no idea that fish ever did such a 
thing, and was quite as much astonished at seeing a trout be- 
take itself voluntarily into another element as I should have 
been if I had seen a lamb, which was gravely watching me from 
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the opposite bank, take a header below the surface of the stream 
However, I did not make much of a mess with my line ; it tzxt 
up with what I think is called a kink, and became firmly fixed 
under a ring, but I hauled at it with my hand high up the rod, 
and was really pleased when I had my prey safe on land. It 
was very firmly hooked at the root of the tongue, and I quite 
hurt my finger against the trout's teeth as I tried to poke it out 
I wonder whether it is generally known that trouts' teeth are so 
sharp. I thought their mouths were only hard, but perhaps I 
am confusing them with some of the perch, to which I was more 
accustomed. Well, this "first blood" quite put me in good spirita/ 
I almost felt inclined to shout a sporting cry, and should have 
done so had I known what was the angler's equivalent to Tally-ho! 
However, I carefully basketed my captured trout, and started 
on again. Not to be too prolix, I actually obtained four more 
fish, with only such minor mishaps as the loss of an occasional 
fly, which really seemed as if cut off by some invisible scissors, 
I could hear a sharp click behind me in the air, and my cast 
would appear without any fly at the end ; but how this occurred 
is still a mystery to me.' 

* Bad casting. Did not swing your line round enough.' 
' Oh, really I Well, it quite puzzled me, but I put it down 
to one of those mysteries of angling which I had not yet 
mastered. After I had taken my last fish and missed many 
others (for the brook seemed alive in front of me) I waded up a 
shallow bend, in which the water barely covered my ankles^ 
until I came to a deep-looking pool. The sides were thickly 
covered with bushes and brambles, so that it was impossible 
to climb the bank, and I did not want to retrace my steps down 
the shallows, so I edged the left bank as well as I could, and 
found that it was only about a foot deep. I was working my 
way along when, to my discomfiture, I found I was on a ledge 
of slippery clay, but, holding the boughs with my left hand, I 
felt sure of getting safely by. But, alas ! my rod struck a 
bough, I saw my cast jerked up and turning, like a convolvulus, 
round a branch of hazel. I looked up and was lost, for my 
right foot shot out from the slippery ledge, my left followed » 
and in a moment I was up to my waist Oh, the discomfort of 
it ! and how I hated fishing and everything connected with it, 
as I floundered on until I could crawl out on an open bank, 
while the water flowed in copious streams from my drenched 
garments, and the swollen waders appeared really elephantine. 
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My misery was complete. I wrung my jacket as well as I could, 
and also— other portions of my attire, and, sitting down on the 
bank, I pulled oiT my wading apparel with much difficulty, and 
really the amount of brook water in them was quite astounding. 
I almost wished I had not taken them off, for the cold, clammy 
contact of my nether garments was even worse, and I quite 
spoiled my boots, which were in the fishing-basket, by wedging 
my wet feet into them. Well, what was I to do ? I knew I 
should find my friend farther up the brook, and determined to 
seek his sympathy and advice, so I dolefully shouldered my rod, 
which I had not the heart to take to pieces, picked up the 
reeking waders, and trudged off towards him, for, alas ! there are 
but two trains a day at Dorpington, and I knew there was not 
one due tliere for some hours. 

'After an apparently endless tramp, in which I became 
clammier and colder, and in which visions of rheumatic fever 
floated grimly through my brain, I at last descried Coston, 
working away on a fine open bit of water, and actually, at that 
time, landing a large trout from under an old stump of willow — 
a fish that quite put in the shade the spoils of my own basket. 
• " Holloa !" he shouted ; " given it up > Why, great Scott V 
' I fear he was always rather too energetic in his remarks, 
and I never could induce him to explain who was the Scott he 
occasionally invoked. I do not think he was a very great reader 
of Sir Walter. I told him of my mishap, and, I suppose, I looked 
such a miserable object that he could not laugh. 

* •* Well, old fellow," said he, " there is a farm-house just over 
here, and I know the inmate. He used to bank at our old shop 
at Slushborough when I was there, and I had thought of going 
in and having a drink with him just as I saw you. Here, I have 
a drop left in my flask. Take a pull, and off we'll go." 

* I do not usually indulge in any intoxicating liquors, but 
really I' felt so chilly and miserable that I was persuaded to break 
through my rule. 

• " All right," said Coston ; " let me put your rod up for 
you." 

* So he took it from me, and appeared to take it to pieces 
wonderfully fast ; and, just as he pulled off the reel and took 
out the wedge of paper, something seemed to catch his eye. 
He gave a great jump, threw down the rod, and flattened out 
the scrap of paper, which was a yellow, flimsy fragment, ap- 
parently part of a blank page torn out of an old book. 
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* " Good heavens, Ted !" said he — indeed, I think he said 
something stronger still — ^" look at this !" 

* I looked, and there I read, though I did not recognise the 
handwriting : — 

*■ " This is the last Will and Testament ofme^ Walter Edward 
Thornton^ of Hazlehurst, in the county of Hampshire, Esquire^ 
which I make this thirteenth day of September^ one thousand eight 
Imndred and eighty-four I hereby revoke all former wills and 
^ ... my nephew^ the Reverend Edward Morblin, of .... ty of 
Middlesex^ Clerk in ho . . . /' 

* " Where is the remainder, man ?" said he, almost as much 
excited as I was. 

* For a moment I could not remember where I had obtained 
the paper. The brook, the trees danced before my tyei^y and 
the blood buzzed in my ears like the sound of some noisy far- 
off street. When I could collect my thoughts, I spoke of the 
pocket-book, and we explored each old soaked recess in vain for 
the other half of the document, even tearing out the inside to 
see if it had slipped into the lining, while the flies dropped 
unheeded on the grass. All was in vain. We looked at one 
another with blank faces, and had already turned hurriedly 
toward the spot where I had fastened my reel, and were 
clambering recklessly over a very disagreeable and . thorny gap 
in the hedge, when suddenly I recollected that I had pushed 
into my jacket pocket the piece of paper I had torn off. I 
plunged my trembling fingers into my soaking pocket, and what 
did I bring forth ? Two sodden buns, their doughy particles 
mingled with the pulp of the paper bag ; and among this hideous 
mass was a slimy, discoloured ball of yellowish-white paper ! 
We tried our best to open it, but it was old, and came to pieces 
in our fingers. We frantically laid bits together, and I forgot 
my miserable plight in my eagerness. Alas ! alas ! our efforts 
were unavailing. Only such disconnected fragments as ^^ give 
a7id bequeath'' " sole use and bene — " " witness my ha — ," with a 
portion of my uncle's signature, could be deciphered. The 
wretched fragments of some old worn volume remained an 
illegible mass of sodden fragments. 

* I will not dwell upon the finish of that miserable day. The 
farmer was tenderness itself, and furnished me with a change, 
which fitted me not wisely, but too well, also endeavouring to 
thrust upon us slices of a huge ham, which excitement and 
misery prevented my appreciating. He also drove us to Slush- 
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borough through the driving rain, which had now set in, and 
made matters more uncomfortable still, if that were possible. 
As for me, it could do me no harm. I had touched the acme 
of desolation and wretchedness. When we reached the hotel 
we spent countless hours sifting and drying every fragment of 
that miserable pulp, which we had taken with us, wrapped in a 
dry handkerchief. Before we left *the town we consulted the 
leading lawyers. We did all that was possible — all in vain ! We 
could not even testify to the contents of a document we had not 
seen, and the cruel fragment breaking off at the trying words 
" — ty of Middlesex, clerk in ho — " only remained to mock mc 
with the vision of unattained wealth, as the mirage mocks the 
weary traveller.' 

' It certainly was a terrible disappointment. Did you ever 
trace the person who had written the paper, and who probably 
witnessed it ?* 

*Yes. It was proved to be in the handwriting of an old 
friend of my uncle's, one of a leading firm of solicitors in a town 
near his property, and who, unluckily, died before the testator 
he was acting for. No memorandum was found in his office, 
nor did the other partners know anything of the transaction, 
which perhaps had been done at my uncle's house in a moment 
of hasty decision. Can you wonder that, after this terrible blow, I 
have never taken out a rod, and I hate the very name of fishing V 

* Very sad indeed ; but, excuse me, you must have been 
rather a ' 

* Yes ; I fear everybody thinks so,* said the curate, with a 
sigh. 



* HOIST WITH HIS OWN PETARD.' 

By Guy Gravenhil, 
Author oijack Skeffington^ &*€, 

|NE grey November morning, Archie Miles, a long- 
legged subaltern in a swagger dragoon regiment, 
was riding to covert with the hounds. Not the 
worst part of a day's hunting this for a man who is 
really fond of hounds, given a well-behaved horse, and good 
sound grass beneath his feet for the greater part of the way. 
So at least our dragoon thought, as he jogged along through 
VOL. XV. L 
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Twyford Park, while his eye rested now on the well-filled backs 
and waving sterns of the level good-looking pack in front of him : 
now on the deer red or fallow, as they stood at gaze, or ran 
scudding through the russet bracken ; and now agfain on the 
fair English landscape, which lay stretching out into the dim 
distance in all the beauty of the soft winter tones. 

All at once, without a moment's warning, the huntsman*^i 
mare gave a snort and a bound sideways, and was up to her 
girths in the bracken, which bounded the riding on either side. 
Another snort, another buck-jump followed, and before any 
one could see exactly what had happened, she had put her fore 
feet into a rabbit-hole, had blundered on to her head, and had 
shot her rider clean over her shoulder. The mare was the first 
to recover herself, and, to every one's horror, she began a 
succession of vicious strokes with her fore-feet on the huntsmaa*9 ; 
prostrate form. The others rushed to his assistance. One*of ' 
them caught the mare's dangling rein, and led her away 
head and tail erect, and emitting snorts only worthy of a fr€ 
caught broncho. Miles raised the huntsman from the grdni) 
inquiring anxiously if he was hurt. 

* I think not, thank you, sir,* the latter replied, pulling him^^ 
self together ; * but it looks as if she'd have done for me, if- 1 
hadn't been for this,' and he pulled the battered hunting 
which was jammed hard down on to his forehead, off his head^. ^_ 

^ By Jove, it looks like it ! ' Miles muttered, as the huntsauttV: 
mounted his horse and proceeded on his way. ' I used tb thiiil^.^ 
the soldier added, as they rode on, ' that hunt-horses always 'hiid 
manners. It looks as if you had to ride queer ones sometimes^ 
like the rest of us.' 

* So we do, sir, now and again. But this mare is the worst- 
tempered one I've ever known. I always thought she'd strike 
or kick, or maybe bite, or all three together, if she ever got me 
down. But she never has before. I don't believe there's a place 
she can't get over. Honestly, sir, I do believe you can't get her 
down. I've heard people say it of lots of them, and tell me I 
could have 'em if I could make them fall — and oh, dear, sir, what a 
stableful I should have had, if I'd only just ridden them at a good 
big place and loosed their heads at the wrong moment ! But I 
do really believe it of this mare. She's one that seems to have 
a hundred eyes and a dozen feet to spare, she's that quick — ^and 
stay, sir. Well, I've never known her tired, no, nor half* 
tired, and you know, sir, this country rides deep, and takes a 
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lot of doing ; and then, perhaps, there's an hour or so in the 
wood with a beaten fox to wind up with, and a huntsman's 
horse can't afford to stand still. If it wasn't for her temper, in 
the stable and out, I do think she is about the best I ever knew.' 

Miles took a good look at the animal in question. Yes, 
certainly, she did look all that her rider said of her. She was 
a long, low, varminty sort — ^a bay, with a white tip to her tail, for 
all the world like the tag to a fox's brush. * Good to know again/ 
was the observer's mental comment, as he looked her over, and 
could find very little fault with her, unless it was in the red- 
rimmed prominent eye, the small restless ear, and the scarlet 
lining of the curling, wide-spreading nostril. 

'Temper in every line of it,' he muttered to himself; *but 
who ever knew man, woman, horse, or hound, that was any good 
without it ? ' — and the growl with which Radical, the best hound 
rn the pack, greeted the whipper-in's * Have a care, Radical, what 
ye're doin' there, rakin' about 1 ' only served to endorse his opinion. 

As they left the Park and jogged on down a narrow lane, Miles 
fell back to have a chat with the second whipper-in. He liked 
to learn the names of any hounds which took his fancy, and to 
get to know, if possible, the 

*• Chief of the pack* and first to climb the rock, 
Or plunge into the deep, or thread the break 
With thorns sharp-pointed, plash'd, and briers inwoven,' 

as old Somerville quaintly has it. It was interesting, too, toget the 
result of the different men's experience on knotty points connected 
withhis favourite sport, and amusing to observe how their opinions 
differed. One man would tell him that there never was any 
scent with a dry fog, while another was equally positive that 
hounds could never run with a dripping one. Some asserted 
that a good fox made a good scent, and others that a good scent 
made a good fox. Another theory was that hounds always ran 
hard when they seemed keen and eager on their way to covert : 
while, on the contrary, on this particular morning the whipper-in 
was saying, * Of one thing, sir, I am certain. You^ll always see 
hounds run when they're dull going along in the morning instead 
of rakin' about all over the place. But there's the village where 
we meet. We are early, so we shall just turn in here out of the 
wind for a bit,' and the man touched his cap, and rode on to open 
the gate into a straw-yard, leaving Miles to pursue his way with the 
reflection that, if doctors disagreed, whowas todecide the question? 
* Who is that ?' asked Dick Dayrell, the licensed jester of the 
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hunt, of his companioiii as he caught sight of the dragoon's long 
legs and lengthy frame riding towards them. 
• Oh, don't you know ? — that's Miles ! ' 

' I didn't ask you for his description ; I wanted to know his 
namiy was the quick rejoinder ; and the reply made the round 
of the Plumpton Hunt, and passed as a very fair specimen of 
the propagator's wit. It is not difficult to raise a laugh in that 

* Delightful scene, 
Where all around is gay; men, horses, dogs — 
And in each smiling countenance appears 
Fresh, blooming health, and universal joy.' 

However, there was very little time for joking just at that 
moment, for some one had seen a fox trot across a bye-road not 
a hundred yards from the meet and go into an osier-bed. As 
soon as the Master heard it, he gave the order for the osier-bed 
to be drawn. While the men and womeil who had come on 
wheels were in a leisurely way divesting themselves of their wraps, 
preparatory to mounting their horses, they were fairly electrified 
at hearing hounds running in full cry close to them. Never was 
there such hurry and confusion. The hack and wheel people 
were shouting frantically for their horses. Short-legged men 
with restless animals were hopping wildly round their revolving 
steeds. Traps were doing their best to get in one another's way. 
Foot people were halloaing lustily, and a dozen men were away on 
good terms with the hounds, and these latter were running like 
distraction. 

Miles laughed to himself, as he followed the huntsman over 
a stiff stile with a footboard and ditch (with the ditch towards him), 
at the Whipper-in's oracular words of only a few minutes before. 
Hounds had seemed keen enough as they came along that 
morning, and now — lo and behold ! — they were running as if they 
were tied to their fox. 'Nothing so unaccountable as scent,' 
he muttered, as he sailed along in an ecstasy of delight over as 
fair a stretch of hunting country as the heart of man could desire. 
How these hounds did slip along over these great grass-fields 
over which they were running, for all the world like mist driving 
before the wind. What a treat it was, after the small enclosures 
and intricate fences of his native country, to go galloping along 
with hounds well in sight all the time, and to be able to go sailing 
over flying fences and to take them as they came in your stride — so 
Milesthought. But what astonished him most was the huntsman *s 
method of negotiating these same places. There was no gal- 
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loping at them for him. On the contrary, he pulled his mare 
back into a trot at nearly all of them, and it was marvellous to 
see the way she gathered herself together, and the ground she 
covered at her jumps at that pace. Miles looked and longed. 
Places that his horse barely got over in his gallop, the bay mare 
popped over at a trot as if they were nothing. A trappy one to 
follow, he thought, as indeed she was, as more than one member of 
the Plumpton Hunt had discovered to his cost ; and when, at 
the end of a fast forty minutes, hounds ran into their fox, Miles, 
with a dirty coat and his horse's head plastered with mud, vowed 
softly to himself that, poor man though he was, he would have 
that bay mare at any price. 

Jogging home with the hounds that night, he learned that the 
present Master was going to give up the hounds at the end of 
the season, and that the horses would be sent to the hammer in 
due course. 

One bright Monday morning in May there was a great 
gathering at Albert Gate for the sale of the Plumpton horses. 
Archie Miles was there amongst others, but the dragoon was 
hardly the same man whose acquaintance we made in November. 
He had been going the pace since then in every conceivable 
way, and the process had told on his purse as well as on his 
character. To put it in plain English, Miles was about as hard- 
up as a man could well be, and was beginning to be a trifle 
unscrupulous, and in consequence the least bit hazy about 
what was strictly honourable behaviour. He had set his heart 
on securing the bay mare with the white tip to her tail, and on 
securing her at a bargain. The latter was a sine qud non in the 
present state of his finances. And so he had spent his time 
during the last few days in persistently crabbing her. Her 
character was pretty well known in her own country, and it was 
no fault of Miles if it was not equally well known everywhere 
else. Besides, her viciousness in the stable spoke for itself. 
Altogether Miles felt fairly confident that she would fall to his 
commissioner's bid, and, if so, he flattered himself that he would 
have secured an animal that would take a good deal of catching, 
whenever hounds ran hard next season. He hoped too, that, 
with a little careful manipulation, she would help to replenish 
his exhausted exchequer. That tell-tale white tip to her tail must 
be got rid of somehow. 

There is an old saying that the gods help those who help 
themselves. It is perhaps as well not to inquire who assisted 
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Miles, but certainly thingfs went very much to his liking. The 
mare seemed to be on her very worst behaviour. She lashed out 
at a bystander, as she stood waiting her turn (while her pre- 
decessor was being disposed of), and with such telling effect 
that her victim had to be assisted out of the yard and sent off 
to St. George's Hospital. 

After this she enjoyed more room, as she was being run up 
and down, than usually falls to the lot of most animals. No one 
down the long line of spectators, who usually press forward so 
eagerly, seemed anxious to serve as a target for her heels. 
Even the gentleman with the whip treated her with marked 
consideration, and the man who ran her up and down looked 
as if he did not quite relish the job, and as if he had an idea 
that she might prove as handy with her teeth and her fore feet 
as with her hind ones. The upshot of it was that she became 
Miles' property at the very low price of twenty-three guineas. 
Quite enough, too, some people might have thought, taking all 
the risks into consideration. Some men would not have cared 
to ride her at all, knowing her peculiarities, for three times the 
money ; but Miles was a fatalist for one thing, and besides this 
he knew that it would have to be a very queer place indeed to 
bring her and her rider to grief, when that rider was himself. 

The summer wore on. The Derby week had come and gone, 
Ascot had followed suit, and Archie Miles had had an uncom- 
monly black settling-day over both of them. Now he was 
taking his fill of pleasure at Goodwood, having taken a house 
at Charlton, with some kindred spirits, for the week. How he 
managed it was a mystery. How do the numerous individuals, 
whom the world knows to be absolutely stone-broke, carry on 
the war ? And not only carry it on, but do it with every appear- 
ance of a prosperous campaign ! For them no shabby clothes, 
no third-class tickets, no second-rate hotels, no vin ordinaire to 
pucker up the mouth of the drinker, no careful weighing of six- 
pences and shilling^. No ; a front seat in the stalls of the theatre 
of Life is good enough for them, and they get it. But how is 
it done? Their empty pockets indeed, metaphorically, they 
display to their friends and acquaintance with sufficient fre- 
quency, making mock lamentation thereat the while, but the 
practical proof of famine in the land is wanting. * My dear 
fellow, I cannot afford to wear a bad hat,' one of these 
impecunious youths was once heard to observe, and these few 
significant words may prove a key to the situation. 
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To show a brave front to the world is their stronghold, and 
right zealously do they hold the fortress, till at the last it 
crumbles around them, and they themselves disappear in the 
ruina Our friend Miles was a very fair specimen of his school, 
and no casual observer seeing him on the lawn at Goodwood 
would hate supposed that he beheld a veritable pauper. But 
the defeat of what looked like a really good thing for thj 
Steward's Cup, on which Miles had plunged heavily, rathe 
staggered him for the moment, and it was with a somewhat gloomy 
expression that he turned round to greet a cheery-looking 
individual, who, coming up from behind, had caught him by the 
arm with a hearty * Hallo, Archie, old chap, how are you ? ' This 
was Miles' cousin, Charlie. The former returned the greeting 
equally heartily, but with some bitterness of spirit. 

* Confound him ! ' he thought ; * he may well look on good 
terms with himself, with ten thousand a year and no encumbrances. 
Lucky beggar ! And if my father had only been the elder 
brother I should have had the ten thousand a year, and Charlie 
would have had — well,' with a cynical smile, 'compound interest 
to pay, or to owe, on a few thousands of somebody else's 
money.' However, he kept his reflections to himself, and 
readily accepted his cousin's invitation to lunch. As they lit 
their cigars after that pleasant meal, Charlie said to his cousin, 
* By-the-bye, Archie, you don't happen to know of a horse to 
suit me.? Old Blazer won't stand another season, and I suppose 
I must get something in his place. You know what I like — 
something that can gallop and stay, and go where you want to, 
and that doesn't rush at his places, nor pull your arm s off.' 

* Yes, I know exactly what you like, and I've got the very 
thing for you myself.' 

Charlie Miles did not begin immediately to discuss the 
weather, or some other totally irrelevant subject, as most men 
do under similar circumstances. It seems an extraordinary 
thing, but, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, if your friend 
asks you if you know of a horse to suit him, and the answer is 
'Yes, I have got the very thing myself!' you may be pretty 
sure that there will be a prompt interruption of the conversation 
on the subject of horses ; but if you say, * Oh, yes ; Tom, Dick, 
or Harry has one!' your friend will evince the greatest interest 
However, Charlie Miles proved the exception. The talk at 
Goodwood ended in his going to see the bay mare, in his 
having a ride, and' in his writing his cousin a cheque for 300/. 
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The white tip to her tail had disappeared, thanks to Mrs. Allen's 
preparation. Archie Miles had remarked casually, * She is rather 
a queer-tempered one in the stable, but I suppose you don*t 
much mind that ? ' and Charles had said that he did not, and 
supposed his men could manage her if other people's could. As 
he went home he reflected that 300/. was a good deal of money, 
still Archie was probably hard up, and a dealer would have asked 
him quite as much, if not more, for an animal as good as this 
mare seemed to be. There the matter ended for the -present 

Three or four months afterwards, Archie was sitting in the 
smoking-room at his cousin's house, where he was staying. 
Dinner was over, and the pair were chatting comfortably over 
their cigars. 

* By-the-bye,* Charlie remarked, 'that bay mare you sold 
me is about the best I ever rode, but — it's an odd thing — she has 
developed a white tag to her tail. Did you ever see one like 
that before?' Miles changed colour slightly, as he answered in the 
negative, and by way of changing the subject asked what his 
c6usin was going to ride next day. 

* Your bay mare,' Charlie answered ; adding, * By-the-bye, if 
your grey horse has not quite got over last Monday, you had better 
ride that bay four-year-old of mine, if you don't mind a bit of 
a romp. He won't put you down, I don't think.' 

Archie accepted the offer gratefully. After all, he thought^ 
Charles was not half a bad sort. What a pity he could not divest 
himself of the wish that something would happen to his cousin ; 
but when a man's death means ten thousand a year to another 
fellow, and that other fellow is so fearfully hard up, why, it makes 
all the difference. 

Next morning the advisability of his cousin's speedy demise 
was brought home more forcibly than ever to Archie's mind by 
a letter from a money-lender, stating most emphatically that he 
could not renew a certain bill of Archie's for a large amount, 
which had just fallen due. This idea of something happening to 
Charlie had taken a firm hold of his cousin's imagination. His 
mind was always harping on it. It was the only possible way 
out of his difficulties, so far as he could see, and such a simple 
one, too ! Why on earth couldn't Charlie get typhoid or some- 
thing of the kind, or break his neck, or fracture his skull ? So 
our friend pondered, as he smoked his after-breakfast cigar on 
his way to the stables. He opened the door, and the first thing 
that caught his eye was his old friend, the wicked mare, saddled. 
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bridled, and on the pillar-reins. He stood looking at her. * Why 
can't you do the trick for me, you brute ? ' he soliloquised. 
* You would dd it quick enough if you had the chance.' A 
thought seemed to strike him, which sent a cold shiver 
down his back, and which set his brain throbbing. Why 
shouldn't he do it ? he asked himself, turning cold to the tips 
of his fingers at the idea — there was not a soul in the stable, 
no one would be any the wiser, and if any one did come in he 
could easily pretend that he was looking to see what sort of 
patent stirrup bars his cousin used. 

Going up to the mare he quietly took off the stirrup leather, 
pulled his knife out of his pocket, and then hesitated. No, it 
would not do to cut it. That would be palpable if anything 
happened. He must shave the leather so thin that it would easily 
break. He muttered an imprecation. What a fool he was! 
He had got the near stirrup. Charlie would probably break 
that in mounting. That would not do. He must have the off 
one. It seemed to his excited fancy as if he had been several 
minutes in readjusting the near stirrup and in getting the off 
one, instead of a few seconds. He must be quick, or some one 
would be coming in. He laid the leather on a bench, which 
stood against the wall, and proceeded to pare it down most 
carefully. * That ought to do,' he said to himself at last, and then 
rubbed the newly shaved place on the floor to obliterate the 
mark. Just as he was putting the stirrup back on the saddle the 
door opened, and Dixon, Charles Miles' stud-groom, walked in. 

The blood rushed into Archie's face, he was conscious of a 
surging noise in his head like the sound of the surf on the sea- 
shore ; but he contrived to pull himself together and say, ' I've 
been looking at Mr. Miles' patent bar, Dixon, and I can't get 
the stirrup back again. How does the confounded thing work ? 
Here, perhaps you would not mind doing it.' And he handed. 
th6 leather to the man, who just glanced at Archie's flushed face, 
and then readjusted the stirrup, attributing the other's heightened 
colour to his having been fussing over the patent spring. 

Miles left the stable feeling utterly miserable. Remorse 
already had him in its grip. He felt that he would have given 
anything to undo what he had done. But how } That was the 
question. He could not move in the matter without unmasking 
his own villainy. No ; rack his brains as he would, he could see 
no loophole of escape from the false position in which he had 
placed himself He walked moodily back to the house, put on 
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his hunting things, and had only just finished dressing, when he 
heard his cousin shouting to him to come down, as it was time 
to start. As they rode to covert, Charlie vi2S struck with his 
cousin's depression, and asked him what was the matter. Archie 
made the usual reply of * Oh, nothing ! ' but Charlie stuck to his 
point, and wound up with, * If it is a money matter, old fellow, 
you must let me help you. You know I often feel that you must 
think me consumedly in the way,' he added with a laugh, and 
dismissed the matter from his mind, determining to have the 
matter out with his cousin after dinner. As for the latter, he 
hated himself worse than ever, and tried half-a-dozen times on 
the short ride to the meet to make a clean breast of it. But his 
courage failed him. He simply could not confess to being such 
an utter brute. No, things must take their course. Perhaps 
the leather would not break, or, if it did, perhaps nothing would 
come of it. Anyhow, he could do nothing. 

There may have been anxious hearts — there often are — 
amongst the Field, which was drawn up watching hounds draw 
Barnford gorse that morning, but there was not one so heavy as 
Archie Miles': He wished they would not find. He wished 
they would not have to jump a single fence till his cousin got 
his second horse. He wished he had confessed his crime. He 
wished he had never been born. And yet — when there was a 
holloa away, so strong is the force of habit, Archie Miles sat 
down in his saddle, and sent the young one along at the head of 
affairs, as if his life depended on the start he got. It is no 
exaggeration to say that every other feeling was swallowed 
up in the ecstasy of that first maddening rush of the galloping 
throng, and Miles tackled to work like a schoolboy to play. 
What a feel the young one gave him, as he went romping across 
the first field with the exuberance of youth ! With what a bound 
he cleared the first fence, filling his rider with such unbounded 
confidence, that he had sent him at a locked gate — the only 
feasible place in an impenetrable bullfinch — as if it had been a 
sheep-hurdle. The young one cleared it with a bound, and a 
snort of surprise at his own agility, and his rider fairly chuckled 
to himself at the thought of the confusion behind him. One 
glance at the hounds as he came down to the gate had decided 
him. Already they were drawn out in a long line, and with 
heads up and sterns down, were racing almost mute, like the 
phantoms of a dream. Clearly, it was no day * to stand dreaming 
while onward they're streaming.' One wrong turn, one moment's 
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hesitation with a scent like this, and a man might gallop and jump 
till he was sick without ever getting on terms with them again. 

Charlie Miles' quick eye had taken in the situation as 
soon as his cousin had, and the bay mare followed the young one 
over the strong, high gate without touching it The next comer 
funked it In a moment the whole field was in confusion, seeth- 
ing round the discomfited leader. A man was oflf his horse, 
trying to get the gate oflf its hinges, while the bulk of the Field 
watched him. Half-a-dozen men were looking vainly for 
a place they liked better, and looked in vain. By the time it was 
discovered that the gate would not come off its hinges, and that 
the chain was unbreakable, the two cousins, who had the hounds 
to themselves, were out of sight. As the pack raced on without 
even faltering, with the two men following in their wake, each 
taking his own line, the cousins felt a thrill of affectionate 
regard one for the other. Who could help loving a brother 
enthusiast under similar circumstances — a fair, honest sportsman, 
riding keenly but without jealousy, not cutting across you to 
take the place you have selected should it prove better than his, 
.and trusting you not to play that same dirty trick on him? 
Perhaps nothing tends so quickly to establish a good feeling 
between two good sportsmen as a ride such as these two men 
were enjoying. Archie Miles had never experienced more 
•cordial sensations towards his cousin than he was feeling at this 
moment So, when a line of willows in the middle of the field 
which they had just entered indicated the course of the well- 
known Bamford Brook, Archie looked across at his cousin, smiled, 
and raised his shoulders in imitation of a jockey preparing to 
finish. Charlie nodded his head and smiled in answer. As 
they drew nearer, each man saw that the available places were 
much limited by the presence of some old posts and rails on the 
further side. 

For a space of about twenty yards these had fallen down, 
and consequently it was only really jumpable at that one spot. 
This caused the two men to take closer order. Down they came 
at it, just as hard as they could drive, Archie on the left, Charlie 
•on the right Just one stride before the bay mare took off a moor- 
hen rose fluttering from under the bank, causing her to swerve 
sharply to the left Her rider, caught unawares, lost his balance, 
his whole weight was thrown on the treacherous stirrup leather, 
which snapped under the strain, and he fell heavily to the 
ground. The mare jumped sideways, cannoned against the young 
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one, who had landed with a scramble, and brought him to earth. 
His rider fell right in the track of the mare. When Charlie 
regained his feet, he saw, to his horror, the mare striking viciously 
at the prostrate form of his cousin. He scrambled across the 
brook as best he could, seized her rein, and dragged her away. 
But Archie lay strangely still, pale as the dead, with his eyes 
staring blankly up into the soft, dappled sky. 




NOTES ON NOVELTIES. 

J IKE its excellent predecessors in the Fur, Feather, 
and Fin Series, The Salmon^ now published by 
Longmans, Green, & Co., is a welcome addition 
to the sportsman's library. Mr. Gathorne Hardy 
and his collaborators give us in a concise form most valuable 
information about the history and habits of the king of fish — 
how to catch him and how to cook him, while Mr. Douglas 
Adams and Mr. C. Whymper beautify the book with some 
charming illustrations. 

G. F. Underbill once more appeals to the lovers of sporting 
adventure in a crisply written novel, entitled Th^ Rogues of 
Society, which is as dramatically treated as is usual with this 
author's works. Abundance of sport seasoned with love, 
jealousy, and murder keep the interest of the reader alive 
throughout. 

Under the same cover is a short bright little romance entitled 
Tlte Doctor of Duddlestone, which, with, the above, is well 
calculated to relieve the tedium of railway or other journeys. 
Diprose & Bateman are the publishers. 



Messrs. Moore & Scantlebury, of 55 Conduit Street, have 
shown us an improvement upon their well-known *Aquav3er' 
coat which seems to us to meet all the requirements of a good 
sporting overcoat. It is made of porous cloth, which is water- 
proof, and is built on sufficiently roomy lines to allow of the 
perfectly free action of the limbs, whether engaged in fishing,, 
shooting, riding, or walking. 
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FORES'S 
SPORTING NOTES AND SKETCHES. 




THE MARK OF 'THE HERIOTS* HOOF. 

By ' Meadow Brown.' 

CHAPTER I. 

[ICKY was twenty-three, and she was eighteen. Of 
course, he never ought to have married her, if you 
consider that he was the poorest subaltern in the 
59th Spendthrifts, and that she only had 200/. a year, 
though they regarded that as a small fortune, until they found 
that it went somehow in six months. And then Dicky was so 
absurdly youthful, and never troubled his head over visions of 
possible penury, debts, and Jews, though he was going the 
-straight way to make acquaintance with all three. So they 
laughed through the first year and a half, and at the end of that 
time received the universal compassion of the whole regiment, 
when it got about that they were stony-broke. There was 
nothing the least romantic about it, because it had merely 
•arisen from Dicky's inability to balance his accounts, and a 
general happy-go-lucky tendency to live beyond his means. 

The last autumn too had been the year of La Fliche's Leger, 
and he had got on to Sir Hugo at wonderfully desirable odds, 
only unfortunately, as we all remember, he did not win. 

* I tell you what it is,' drawled Major Lowndes in the same 
regiment ; * Dicky Thesiger's a rippin' little chap — nicest infant 
in the British army — but too young. Got to learn a lot yet — 
all about the insides of pop-shops and the value of hard cash. 
Experientia does it," don't you know ? ' At which most of his 
compeers nodded feelingly. 

One gusty day at the end of January, when the wind had 
VOL. XV. M 
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got tired of shrieking through the streets, and the sun reigned 
supreme, Dicky stood smoking the last of some cherished 
cigars on the verandah of his snug little house in Regimental 
Row. Ray was sitting inside, playing Mascagni's Intermezzo. 
They were both of them musical to their finger tips, which 
necessitated expensive tastes such as a piano, guitar, and every 
new song and opera that came out. Dicky was cracked about 
the Intermezzo. He carried the harmonies of every chord in? 
his brain, and could have groaned if a note was out of tune. 

Just as he was forgetting all his worries in a musical 
trance, there was a boom of muffled drums, and the * Dead 
March in Saul ' rolled forth from the direction of the barracks, 
and broke in harsh discord upon the sweetness of the Intermezzo. 
Ray got up from the piano, and went out on to the verandah. 

' It's that poor little gunner. Downing, who worried himself 
into consumption,' Dicky volunteered. 

• Ah ! ' rejoined Ray pathetically. * What for ? ' 

* Debts — and that, you know.' A long pause filled in with a 
sigh, and then Dicky stuffed his hands in his pockets, and pushed 
his hat to the back of his head. * Ray, do you know it's come 
to this — absolutely I wish I was in that poor chap's place. We 
can't go on like this much longer. I shall have to sell out and 
chuck the army altogether.' 

Another long pause, while the funeral passed the bottom of 
the street, and the muffled drums grew faint in the distance. 
Then Ray choked down the lump in her throat, and made a 
suggestion. 

'Let's wait, Dicky, till April. Something may turn up>; 
one never knows. We could rub along for three months more 
by screwing.' 

And so the crisis was evaded for the time being, and 
they proceeded to act a daily farce for each other's benefit,, 
and tried to cheat themselves into imagining that they were 
very happy. They succeeded rather well on the whole, until 
one day when Dicky found Ray crying in the drawing-room.. 
Then the farce broke down altogether. 

But something turned up after all. It came in the form of a 
letter from Dicky's uncle, Mr. Joshua James Puffington — not 
Joshua without the James, or James without the Joshua, but 
emphatically both, as Mr. Puffington impressed upon his friends. 
Now, as Dicky was his heir, it was clearly expedient for him tO' 
accept the invitation to spend a few days at Puffington Hall^ 
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and both he and Ray were possessed with wild hopes that 
buoyed up their spirits, till, at the station, Dicky was chaffing 
and ragging in quite his old form. He decided to see how the 
land lay, and if possible intimate to his old uncle that the loan 
of a monkey would be most acceptable, and prayed Heaven he 
might find him in an auspicious mood. 

When he arrived at the end of his journey, he found a 
neatly appointed brougham waiting for him, with two impossible* 
looking servants on the box, whose deportment suggested stiff 
necks and boards down their backs. As he hated any vehicle 
but a dog-cart or a coach, Dicky had his Gladstone bag clapped 
inside, and elected to walk up himself. It was a beautiful 
afternoon, and, when he had got half way across the fields, he 
stopped at a stile and sat looking at the sunset Then he fell 
to whistling, and building delightful castles in the air of 
wonderful ways of making money, until he was suddenly 
roused by the furious barking of a dog in the adjoining 
meadow. 

He went to the hedge and looked over. There was a 
raking-looking chesnut colt galloping round the field, with a 
fox-terrier at his heels. The colt laid back his ears viciously, 
and kept lashing out at the dog, who evidently understood the 
game and played it accordingly, cleverly evading a kick, and 
barking at the top of his voice. The young 'un was already all 
of a lather, and, racing down the meadow at top speed, he 
gathered himself together, and cleared the widely pleached 
stake-and-bound in his stride. 

* By Jove ! That was neat,' muttered Dicky. 

But the fun was not ended, for the terrier tore breath- 
lessly round by the stile, and chased the colt with renewed 
vigour, and wild, yapping screams. By this time the chesnut 
was wound up for anything, and Dicky, with considerable 
admiration, watched him gallop down towards the trout 
stream, with its wide, shelving banks, and jump it with a yard 
and a half in hand. He ran down in pursuit, and crossed by 
the foot-bridge, just in time to see the colt racing across a 
field of cabbages with the terrier still close on his heels. He 
also caught sight of a yokel running towards them, and shouting 
as he came. 

' Woh, boss ! Woah, can't yer ? Coom 'ere. Snap ! Little 
divvul ! Won't I wallop yer when I catches yer ! ' Then a 
prolonged whistle, to which Snap paid not the slightest heed. 
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The colt showed himself determined to finish the race 
creditably, and, as the yokel threw up his arms on the other 
side, he swerved from the blackthorn fence, and popped over 
the swing-gate to the right, in as neat a fashion as you could 
wish to see ; after which he trotted mildly up to the ploughboy, 
and allowed himself to be caught. 

* YouVe got a fine jumper there,' said Dicky. * Does he often 
treat you to this kind of thing ?' 

* The fence wom't made yet that could keep 'im in,' grunted 
the farm-boy. * I wish they'd a-kept 'im up at the Court, but, 
arter *e was broke in, the stud groom had 'im turned out 'ere 
on the home farm. Look out, sir 1 He's pretty wicious.' 

* Hm ! so it seems,' said Dicky, as the colt lashed out in his 
direction. * He can use his heels to some tune, but, take my 
word for it, he's got the making in him of something uncom- 
monly useful. Good evening ; ' and he walked on. 

Another mile and a half brought him to the gates of Puffing- 
ton Hall, and, just as the sun disappeared behind the downs, he 
had arrived at the house, and was ushered into the presence 
of the old Squire. 

CHAPTER II, 

John Taylor, the Squire's bailiff, was early bound next 
morning upon an errand such as his heart loved. A telegram 
had reached Wale Court, in the parish of Puffington, to say 
that its owner. Sir Mortimer Meares, had died at Cannes, in a 
ripe old age, causing no ^ne any great astonishment, or, I fear, 
very deep regret. But it interested John Taylor in so much 
that his master, as Lord of the Manor, had a heriot on the Wale 
estate, which was copyhold, and he lost no time in hurrying 
thither to claim the finest beast on the place. It so happened 
that Dicky was up betimes, and meeting Taylor driving at a 
hand canter past the stables, he stopped him, and asked where 
he was going. 

*Joomp up, Master Richard, and coom and see the fun. 
The Squire's got a heriot on the Wale Court estate, and I'm 
off to make claim for it. There's a red Sussex bull that's 
worth hundreds at the dairy farm ; we'll have him, Measter 
Richard, but he'll want some catching ! ' 

Dicky, who did not know much about this interesting 
remnant of feudal law, gathered but few particulars from the 
old bailiff, but, by the time they arrived at the dairy farm, 
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Taylor had at least impressed upon him the wonderful fame of 
the red Sussex bull, and the all-importance of securing it for 
Mr. Puffington. So they tied up the horse outside the dairy 
buildings, and old Taylor led the way with stumbling haste to 
the high-fenced paddock where the bull resided. He was 
certainly a noble-looking animal, and appeared peaceful enough 
as he solemnly browsed away on the rich grass by the brook, 
giving an occasional flick of his tail at the impudent starling 
who settled on his back. 

* Now, look 'ere, Measter Richard,' said Taylor, with an air of 
much wisdom ; * you go in front of 'im and attract his attention 
off me, whilst I steals up be'ind and throws the rope over 'is 
'oms.' 

'All right,' said Dicky, and he strode manfully up to the 
bull. It raised its head and regarded him fixedly. Dicky 
thought it had not a very pleasant expression. He was rather 
relieved when it rolled its eye in the direction of Taylor, who was 
stealthily approaching from behind. 

'Don't yer see it's looking at me, Measter Dicky? Wave 
your 'andkercher or somethink,' said Taylor, indignantly. 

Dicky obediently flicked a large silk handkerchief in the air, 
but withdrew a few steps at the same time. The bull did not 
appreciate the salute ; it stamped its foot and gave an insulted 
snort. 

'I do wish you'd look sharp, Taylor. You're so beastly 
slow,* said Dicky. 

* Patience, Measter Richard, we'll 'ave 'im in 'alf a shake,' 
and Taylor stole a little nearer. The bull still regarded Dicky's 
fluttering handkerchief with disapproval, and shook its head 
threateningly. 

* Look here, Taylor, it's all jolly fine, you know, but the bull 
doesn't like me — it's quite plain he doesn't like me. You see 
I'm a stranger — and that, ^o^ you come and attract his atten- 
tion, whilst I throw the noose over his horns.' 

Taylor shook his head as though the suggestion was beneath 
his notice. ' I've got him, Measter Dicky ! ' he exclaimed the 
next second in triumphant tones, as the slip-knot fell over the 
bull's horns. He began to tie the end of the rope with feverish 
haste to a weight he had brought with him for the purpose, but 
he was not quite quick enough. 

The bull gave an ominous roar and started off at a trot 
towards Dicky. The latter began by dodging, but, when the 
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bull came at him in earnest, he beat an athletic retreat, in which 
his quarter-of-a-mile record in the Regimental Sports stood him 
in good stead. From the boughs of a friendly oak he watched 
Taylor making the running at a marvellous shuffle towards the 
gate that led into the next field. As for the bull, it turned and 
trotted, slowly after him, trying vainly to shake the rope off its 
horns. Taylor looked round, and considered the situation 
critical. He decided on a prompt course of action, and, plunging 
into the deep ditch under the hedge, he lay flat on his face in a 
bed of nettles. 

Now, Dicky from his point of vantage had a commanding 
view of the next field, and he suddenly caught sight of the 
chesnut colt that had been his admiration the evening before. 
A sudden idea came into his head, and, dropping from a 
branch of the tree on to the top of the thick thorn hedge, he 
jumped into the next field, and made his way towards the colt. 
There was a boy in the field cutting rushes. Dicky gave him a 
shilling, and commissioned him to catch the horse. It knew the 
lad well enough, and the latter had no difficulty in earning his tip. 

Dicky ran to the gate, and called to the prostrate form 
among the nettles. 'Come out of the ditch, Taylor! The 
bull's the other side of the field, and I've got an animal here 
worth fifty bulls.' 

Taylor came scrambling along the ditch in a stooping 
attitude, swearing considerably, and looking far from happy. 
•"Bulls be blowed," sez I in future. That there nasty creetur 
can go *is own way, but I 'ope the Squire woan't give me the 
sack for it' 

' Give you the sack ! ' exclaimed Dicky. * Why, if he has 
half an eye for a horse, he'll see that we've secured him a prize in 
this colt. Thoroughbred from his nose to his tail, or I'll eat my 
hat And, oh, Taylor — such a lepper 1 ' 

CHAPTER III. 

On one of his uncle's high, straight-backed chairs sat Dicky, 
seemingly on the stool of repentance. Up and down the room 
ramped Mr. Joshua James Puffington with a furious scarlet 
countenance. 

' And I understand, sir, that it was at your instigation that 
my bailiff abandoned his pursuit of the bull, and brought me this 
worthless baggage of a race-horse.' 
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' It was certainly at my suggestion. The bull declined to be 
caught, and the colt appeared to be a far more valuable animal.' 

Mr. Puffington plucked a red handkerchief from his pocket 
like a danger signal, and blew a trumpet blast 

' Valuable ! Valuable ! Permit me to say you know nothing 
^bout it, sir. The whole of the Wale Estate is mortgaged 
up to the front door; and why? because Sir Mortimer squan- 
dered every penny on racing. He has left his scapegrace of a 
son nothing but an inheritance of bad debts. The boy won't be 
able to redeem the useless animal that you had the insolence to 
instruct my bailiff to select for me, and here am I, saddled with 
A crazy colt who won't let you get within ten yards of his heels.' 

' You might send him up to Tattersall's,' murmured Dicky. 

' Send him up to Tattersall's ! ' spluttered his uncle. * Let all 
the world see the name of Joshua James Puffington connected 
with a race-horse in every sporting paper — a name that has 
only been associated with agriculture and a magnificent strain of 
ciattle ! As it is, sir, you have probably made me the laughing- 
stock of the whole county. No ! ' and Mr. Puffington cracked 
Jiis red handkerchief like a stock-whip over his head. ' No ! I 
.shall return the immoral animal to his disreputable owner.' 

* My dear Uncle Joshua, you must be mad to entertain such 
-an idea,' Dicky burst out, losing all patience. ' You don't the 
Jeast seem to realise the value of the horse. I understand from 
Taylor that he has a perfect pedigree on his dam's side, and she 
:«vas half-sister to Ilex.' 

* I am proud to say I don't know who or what Hex is, and I 
.must request you to abstain from expressing your opinion 
iurther; in fact, your presence has become distasteful to me, 
Your visit has been a most unfortunate one.' 

^ Most unfortunate!' said Dicky with some heat, 'and the 
sooner 1 bring it to a close the better.' With these words he 
.strode out of the room, picked up his hat in the hall as he passed 
•out, and banged the front door behind him. 

Ray was singing when he walked into the little drawing- 
Toom in Regimental Row about tea-time. She had a sweet 
voice that appealed to your soul and stirred your heart-strings in 
jsl way that left Dicky standing dumb and still in the doorway. 

' Child 1 can I tell where the garlands go ? 

Can I say where the lost leaves veer 
On the brown-burnt banks, where the wild winds blow, 

When they drift through the dead-wood drear? 
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Girl ! when the garlands of next year glow, 

You may gather again, my dear ; 
But I go where the last year's lost leaves go 

At the falling of the year.' 

' Dearest, why do you sing such sad songs ? ' 

* Dicky ! You here ? ' And she jumped up from the piano, 
and threw herself into his arms. 

'Yes,' he said, kissing her, *very much here. I've had a row 
with the old man.' 

'0\ Dicky!' 

' Couldn't help it. He's such a blithering idiot ; and 
abominably rude. $ut I shouldn't mind that if it wasn't for you,, 
little woman. Ray, we're in a worse mess than ever now.' 

• Never mind,' said Ray. ' What does anything matter as 
long as we've got one another ? ' 

And then Dicky told his tale, and it lost nothing in the 
telling, with Ray's encouraging accompaniment of indignant 
ejaculations; and possibly Mr. PufSngton would have never 
relented if he had heard how thoroughly they cooked his hash 
for him. But it did not make the hash more savoury to the 
Thesigers to feel that the old man held the money-bags, and that 
here was a last source of help closed to them. 

It's a long lane, though, that has no turning, and their luck 
changed at last. A week after his ill-timed visit to PufEngton: 
Hall, the early post brought Dicky two wonderful letters. One 
contained a cheque for £^oo from his brother out in India, and 
a letter telling him not to hurry about paying it back, but that 
he might go to a certain hot, unpleasant place if he ever made 
such a fool of himself again ; and, as to thinking of going to the 
Jews for a measly ;^500, why the deuce didn't he first choke 
his creditors with their own bills, etc., etc. ? 

•Jack's a darling ! ' said Ray. 

' Yes, I suppose I ought to be very grateful,' said Dicky,, 
with rather less enthusiasm. 'And now let us digest a little 
more abuse from Uncle Joshua.* 

Ray came and read it over his shoulder. 

*My Dear Nephew. 

'I am disposed to think that I spoke to you too warmly the 
other day over that unlucky business with regard to my heriot on 
the Wale Estate. If so, accept my cordial apologies. The colt is 
still a thorn in my flesh. I cannot return it to young Edward 
Meares, as I detest him, and it would appear an act of reconciliation. 
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On the other hand, as long as an animal of racing parentage 
remains under the roof of my stables, I dread the finger of 
derision being pointed at me, and that sarcastic neighbours may 
twit me with being " turfy." I am therefore going to suggest that 
you accept it from me as a token of goodwill, in which case I 
must request you to have it removed from my establishment 
insianUr. Your affectionate uncle, 

Joshua James Puffington.' 

' Well, Tm blessed ' gasped Dicky. ' Ray, this colt will be 

a gold mine to us ! ' 

' What shall you do with him ? ' asked Ray. 

' Why, put him into training at once, and run hini in the 
Great Ormonde Stakes in April ! ' 

CHAPTER IV. 

* If one of you chaps can pick me a winner for to-morrow,' 
observed Captain Croker, of the — th Lancers, knocking the ash 
off his cigar, * I shall be eternally grateful. I've had an awful 
week. Talk of backing stiff 'uns, why it's really come to this — 
IVe only to put my cheerful little offering on a horse for it to 
finish absolutely last. It doesn't matter if it's the greatest 
cert in the annals of racing up to that moment, directly I have 
got on my fiver and the voucher is snug in my pocket, some- 
thing is sure to happen to it. In fact, I have learned to regard 
any horse that carries my money as representing a 100 to i 
chance.' 

' It's just the same with me,' remarked a subaltern in the same 
regiment, distractedly poring alternately over a well-thumbed 
Ruff and crumpled Sportsman, * The legitimate season has^ 
begun badly enough for backers. Form isn't beginning to work 
out y^\. And then you meet a little ass like Teddy Salmon, who 
wins a pot over Wolfs Crag ! It's sickening.' 

* Who put him on ? ' asked Croker. 

* Oh, a blackguard five-bob tipster that no decent chap would 
have listened to. It was all a beastly fluke. Lowndes, you've 
generally got something up your sleeve. Can you put us on to 
a soft thing for to-morrow ? ' 

Major Lowndes, of the sgth Spendthrifts, yawned ex- 
pansively, and stuffed his hands in his pockets. 

* My dear chap, steeplechasing isn't a bit in my line. My 
Newmarket friends only send me winners on the flat Let's- 
have a look at the entries, though.' 
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The subaltern tossed him his paper. * There's been a lot of 
tetting already in the Club about the Great Ormonde Stakes.' 

* What have they made favourite ? ' asked Croker. 

* Oh, it's the usual story — all over bar shouting, you know. 
Old Joe Jerikyns has made a book on the race for the fellows at 
the Club, and Linkboy II. stands at 5 to 2, taken and wanted.' 

* Old Joe is a seer among bookies/ remarked Captain Croker, 
mixing himself a long whfskey and Reginaris. * He's about as 
»downy a card as you'll find in the pack.' 

Major Lowndes puffed away steadily at his havana, and 
studied the Sportsman in silence. The subaltern threw his 
Huff on to the table, leant back in his chair, and stared gloomily 
at the ceiling. 

'Well, Lowndes, let's have it,' said- Croker. 

Major Lowndes took a pencil leisurely from his pocket, and 
^made a mark against one of the entries. 

'That is the absolute winner,' he said, handing the paper 
l>ack to the subaltern. 

He looked and read the item against which Lowndes had 
put his cross, — 

Mr. R. Thesiger's ch. c. The Heriot, by Sheldrake — Deception, 
4 yrs, 10 St. 7 lb. 

' The Heriot ! Why, he's never run before ! Nobody knows 
anything about him.' 

' Possibly not. / do, though. However, don't be guided by 
me,' said Lowndes, throwing the end of his cigar into the 
;grate. 'Only, if you back Linkboy II. with I2st 7 lb. on his 
back, you'll regret it' 

* Linkboy will stand up over that course with all his weight,' 
.said the other, eagerly. 

* By which I suppose you mean you've been backing him,' 
was the cool rejoinder. ' Well, I must be going. Good night, 
•Croker. Don't back the Heriot if you don't want to ; but, if you 
Jo, I know you'll get a good run for your money, and Dicky 
Thesiger rides a bit above the common.' 

With that. Major Lowndes went out. 

The next day broke fair and bright, and by 11.30 the 
Ormonde race-course was crowded. There were coaches, and 
-drags, and tents galore ; all the rank and fashion had turned 
•out, and the Stand was packed. Above the dull roar of the 
crowd, the banjoes and tambourines of the niggers, the voices of 
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gipsy fortune-tellers, and the shouts of the bookmakers, the 
band of the 59th Spendthrifts rose supreme. It cheered the 
heart of Dicky Thesiger, as he stood beside Ray on Lord 
Hampshire's coach, and watched the first two races. His 
Newmarket hid the sky-blue silk of his racing jacket with its 
white belt, which Ray had made for him, and into which she 
had worked a great deal of love, and hope, and pride for the 
wearer. 

Major Lowndes and his wife. Lady Alice, were there too, 
and they helped to distract Dicky's thoughts, and keep him 
from getting nervous. Lady Alice, who never did things by 
Jialves, had the whole of her next quarter's dress-money on the 
Heriot Dicky begged her to hedge, but she would not hear 
of it. 

* Dear Mr. Thesiger, I have implicit confidence in The Heriot 
£Lnd you. When I saw him being led over this morning, 
trained to the hour, and looking the picture of a racehorse, with 
Jiis silky coat and long, bang tail, I said to Charlie : " That's the 
horse for my money ! Linkboy's chance isn't worth a pair of 
gloves." ' 

Since Lowndes had worked a commission for Dicky at 100 
to 8, taken three times, the horse had come up in the betting, 
and his owner had to content himself with shorter odds ; but, 
taking the value of the Stakes into consideration, Dicky stood 
to win altogether about ;£'iooo. It was a trying moment when 
the saddling bell rang, and he stood by the horse while his 
trainer whispered a few last instructions in his ear. 

' You must come away, sir, as soon as you can. 1 know he 
can stay the course and go the pace, but he'll pull your arms off 
as long as he's in company. The ground rattles a bit, and he 
<doesn't like the hammer of horses behind him, but he's got a 
plug of wool in his ears, and the blinkers will keep him quiet.' 

* Dicky, I c-cant help it, I'm shivering all over,' whispered 
Ray aside to him, * and my teeth are ch-chattering so ! I wish 
it was all over.' 

'Never mind, darling, it's only excitement,' said Dicky, 
encouragingly. ' I'm going to ride the best race of my life, and, 
if I win, my little Ray won't have any more money- worries or 
bills to bother her.' 

The Heriot laid back his ears and lashed out as Dicky got 
into the saddle. The horse looked fidgety and nervous, and 
when she saw the blinkers. Lady Alice wished she hadn't got on 
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the whole of that quarter s allowance. Linkboy II. was still 
first favourite, with Captain E. R. Bowen up, and out of the twelve 
remaining runners Dicky felt he had only one other to fear, and 
that was the second favourite. Yellow Aster. She had been sent 
from a distant stable, and rumour had it that she was backed by 
her connections for pounds, shillings, and pence. 

' There goes the bell ! * They were off. Ray nearly fell as 
she scrambled up into the coach, and was helped on to the box- 
seat by Lord Hampshire. She had got her glasses up in a 
moment, and was watching the race with feverish excitement 

The Heriot caught at his bridle and laid back his ears, and 
Dicky found his work cut out to steer him. They were all over 
the first fence in a heap, and the next one came too quickly for him 
to get the lead, but as soon as he could, he let him out a bit and 
got clear of the ruck. Ray watched him out of the Dip, coming 
right away from his field, with a clear lead of twenty lengths 
from Linkboy — Yellow Aster lying next. The Heriot made- 
nothing of the fence and top rail out of the plough, and, as the 
gap got wider between them, Captain Bowen put Linkboy along. 
*By Jove! It's a procession,' muttered Charlie Lowndes,, 
who was standing by the Ditch. Bar accidents, the race was 
already reduced to the first three. 

A party of the 59th Spendthrifts were down by the water 
jump, and they couldn't repress a shout as Dicky came forging 
down upon it and cleared it in a flash. The Heriot was pulling 
like a hundred of bricks, and the shout made him mad. It was 
in vain that Dicky tried to steady him at the open ditch ; his 
arms felt like cotton-wool. He took off yards too soon, there 
was a crash^ and the next moment horse and rider were mixed 
up in the ditch. 

The Heriot lay plunging and kicking on his side, but 
Charlie Lowndes had got hold of his bridle in an instant, and 
was dragging him out. Just as Linkboy landed to the side of 
him, and a roar of delight went up from his backers, Dicky . 
staggered to his feet, holding his left side, and his face as 
white as his belt. 

* Hurt, old chap? ' said Lowndes. 

* No — no ! ' gasped Dicky. * Give me a leg up— quick ! ' and 
Charlie Lowndes literally picked him up and threw him into the 
saddle. 

The race was three miles, and twice round the course. He 
made up a lot of lost ground as he came up the straight, and 
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-when he passed the Stand he was hauling over Linkboy at every 
stride. 

* Yellow Aster wins ! ' Dicky heard the shout above the 
<iin of the bookmakers and the yells of the crowd. He looked 
round, and saw the mare waiting on him, full of running, and 
held hard by her jockey. 

Ray's hands were shaking so that she could hardly hold her 
glasses. Dicky had let the Heriot out as they entered the Dip 
for the second time, and his white muzzle was level with Link- 
boy's flanks. Yellow Aster also closed up, and they were all 
three together now, whilst the pace was a cracker. 

' ril take 6 to 4 Linkboy ! 2 to i Yellow Aster ! Two to 
•one bar one ! ' comes from the ring. 

They are still all together over the ox- rail out of the plough, 
but Linkboy pecks badly on landing, and is only saved by 
trilliant horsemanship. Captain Bowen has got his whip up, 
and, though he has a slight lead at the water, the weight is 
telling, and Linkboy is in evident distress. 

* The Heriot's down ! * screams Lady Alice. ' No, it's 
Linkboy ! Yellow Aster wins ! * 

They come a terrific bat at the last fence, Yellow Aster 
leading by half a length, and the Heriot pressing her every yard 
•of the way. The mare loses a shade as she takes off, and the 
Heriot shoots to the front. Their stirrups clash as they just 
brush, and they fly the fence locked level. 

They are neck and neck as they come with a last rush up the 
straight There is a whistling of whalebone, and now the white 
muzzle shoots to the front, and now the tan — each extended to 
the utmost, and straining every nerve. The white railings flash 
i^ast, and the faces of the crowd, the din and the uproar sound con- 
fused and distant, and with a desperate finish they pass the post. 

A shout, that is repeated again and again, goes up from the 
•coach of the sgth Spendthrifts, and Dicky knows he has won. 
The judge gives it, * By a short head.' 

Ray was waiting for him in the paddock when he had 
weighed in, but his eyes seemed blurred, so that he could hardly 
see her, and he was reeling like a drunken man. What was the 
matter } Why did he feel so numb from his chest downwards ? 
The band struck up the Intermezzo, but he heard it far away. 

' Well, sweetheart, we've pulled off a good thing this time ! * 
he said, huskily. ' No more money worries for my little wife,' 
and he steadied himself by the railings and smiled. 
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* Oh, Dicky dear, I am so glad you are safe \ It was sa 
horrid when you came down in the ditch. And you did ride so- 
beautifully, and it was such a glorious finish, and — — Dicky ! 
Oh, my dear — what is it ? ' 

He had fallen at her feet, and never moved as she threw 
herself on her knees beside him. Everybody swarmed round the 
prostrate figure and the kneeling girl, till a doctor pushed his 
way to the front, and the crowd fell back, talking in hushed 
voices. 

' Who is it ? Not Dicky Thesiger ! ' ' What's the matter ? 
A kick over the heart, you say?' * I saw the brute lash out in 
the ditch.' ' Poor chap ! I'm afraid it's all over.' . 

The doctor lifted him in his arms, and Ray staggered to her 
feet with a sob. * Oh, Dicky, my love — my love ! ' she 
whispered, and then went down as though she had been shot. 

Lord Hampshire ran forward and raised her. * Somebodjr 
fetch some brandy,' he said, shortly. • Mrs. Thesiger has 
fainted.' 

They laid him on a hurdle, and four of the SQth Spendthrifts 
carried him. The smile was still on his face that had been there 
for Ray, and his whip was locked fast in his fingers. His sky- 
blue jacket with its white belt had lost its brightness when he 
fell, and over his heart — stamped in yellow clay — ^was the mark- 
of The Heriofs hoof. 




'WORKING THE COURSES/ 

By Fox Russell. 

ITHOUT explanation, the above heading would pro- 
bably succeed in puzzling the average intelligent 
reader as much as it mystified me when I first heard 
it mentioned. Travelling in third-class carriages, as 
I invariably do, chiefly because there is no fourth, but partly 
also for the opportunity it affords of mingling with a most enter- 
taining section of the people, I had, once or twice, heard this 
expression used whilst en route to race meetings, and I had often 
longed to know its true import. My enlightenment, however, 
was reserved for a certain Boxing Day, when I was journeying 
down to a small steeplechase meeting, within easy reach of 
town. 
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I was sharing a * third smoker ' with about as meagre, dirty, 
and uninviting a specimen of humanity as it has ever been my" 
lot to encounter, even amongst race-course 'residuum/ His boots 
were gaping in several places : his chin unshorn for many days. 
What had once been a covert-coat concealed the upper half of 
his manly frame and effectually hid his absence of linen ; the* 
tout ensemble was surmounted by a greasy tweed cap with * fore 
and aft ' peaks. 

Soon after the train steamed out of the station, and without 
any preliminary remarks, or attempting the poor subterfuge of 
* leading up to ' the subject, he suddenly left off beating the 
devil's tattoo on the window-pane, and, looking across at me; 
said, — 

*Got the price of a pint on yer, guv'nor? I'm clean 
stony, I am, perish me stiff if I ain't. Ain't 'ad a bit o' luck 
not for this two months parst. It's orl a change for me, this is. 
I tell yer it wasn't like this when me an' Posh 'Awkins an' 
'Arry Blewitt was workin' the coorses. Lor* luvyer! why we. 
was fairly stuffed with it, we was, then ! ' and my greasy^ 
friend heaved a deep sigh and expectorated, feelingly, on the 
floor. 

*" Working the courses?"' I mildly repeated after him. 
'Would you mind explaining — for a consideration,' and I' 
lightly held a coin between my finger and thumb — * what " work- 
ing the courses " may mean ? * 

* 'Arf a dollar,' said my friend, pocketing the douceur as he- 
spoke. * Well, guv'nor, as I see you're a real gentleman, I don't 
mind obligin' of yer. But when the brief-taker (ticket-col- 
lector) comes round, I must trust to yer 'onner, as I shall *ave- 
to do a guy under the seat. You don't look the sort as would* 
give away a feller sportin' gent.' 

I bowed slightly at the delicate compliment to my dis- 
honesty, and then in his own chaste language he began : — 

* Me and my mates, Posh 'Awkins and 'Arry Blewitt, as was 
workin' in the joint with me, 'ad 'ad a good time for most o' the 
flat- racin' season. Mugs was pretty plentiful, and we'd pitched^ 
the old tale to rights. But the perishin' blow was a-comin', 
and I'll tell yer 'ow it come. We 'ad gone into the ring at good" 
old Sandown, and was lookin' about for a mug. You'll under- 
stand, we was pretty flush then, and could dab down our red 
'uns (sovereigns) to go into the best part o* the ring, or hany- 
whcrc else we wanted. V/ell, pretty soon 'Arry pipes orf a mug — 
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a proper jay 'e was to look at. 'E got on a noo check soot — ^all 'is 
clobber was fust rate, and joolry orl over 'im. A simple-lookin' 
bloke, too, as ever you see. 'Arry goes hup to 'im and ses,— r 

* " Ken you oblige me with a light, sir ? I brought plenty o' 
seegars with me, but forgot my lights," and then e' orfers a seegar 
to the jay with orl the hair of a lord. 'E could do the patter to 
rights, could 'Arry. 

* Well, the mug 'ands 'im a box o' lights. 'Arry gets on so 
well with 'im that presently they goes to the refreshment bar, 
and 'as a drink together. 

* A minute arterwards I comes hup and whispers pretty loud 
to 'Arry, 

* " It's orl right, sir. They've got their money on. I've just 
'ad the orfice from the boy as rode in the trial, and 'e ses the 
'orse 'ad a stone and a 'arf in 'and." 

* " What's the horse's name ? " asks the jay o' me. 

* ** Now, look 'ere, don't you take a liberty with me, * ooever 
you are," I ses, kiddin* to be angry. " I was addressin* this gen^ 
tleman as is my patron. I don't go about trying to benefit the 
bloomin' public, and don't you forget it." 

* " And just you learn to speak civil to a gent as is a friend 
a' mine, as you might a' seen by our drinkin' together ! " busts 

•out 'Arry, indignant like, but o' comxs^ you Oliver that it was orl 
a bit o' the same barney. 

* " Oh, o' course, sir, if you thinks fit to let your friend 
know, why it's orl right. Only this'll be one o' the 'ottest 
startin* price jobs ever I see, and the sooner you gets on, the 
better the price. This 'oss, Mowbray, is the deadest snip — camt 
lose. If we don't win a 'at full o' money over it, we ought to 
be stuffed. Oh, 'ere comes the lad I bin a speakin' abaat," 
and hup comes little Posh, dressed in gaiters and breeches an' 
a little covert-coat, and lookin' the part to the life. 'E touches 
'is 'at to 'Arry, and they turns away for a talk. Then 'Arry 
comes back to me and the mug. 

' " It's orl straight," 'e ses ; " but with a charnse like this we 
mustn't be afraid o' putting of it down in earnest. We ought orl 
to win enough to take us hon to the Manchester November 
'Andicap, over this job. What'll you 'ave on ? " 'e ses, turning 
suddenly to the jay. 

'"Oh, well," ses 'e ; "I think I'd like to put on twenty 
pound." 

' " Right," ses 'Arry, as if 'e was just burnin' to get at the 
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T)Ookies. Give it 'ere, an' TU just go acrorst and put it on 
with Dick Dunn. I shall *ave a 'undred on myself/' 

* The jay brings out a nice clean twenty pound flimsy, and 
'ands it hover to 'Arry, meek as a lamb. 'Arry starts orf 
•with it, but after going a couple of yards, turns back and calls 
out to me, — 

• " I think you better come too, I shall want you to send 
orf a wire for me," and so I follers 'im. Posh 'ad made 'isself 
•scarce already, so orf we goes and leaves the mug a standin* 
there, carm and 'appy, by 'isself.' 

* Did we spend that money backin' 'orses ? What do you 
think ? We slips quietly hout o' the ring, gets away from 
the course, meanin* to melt the little note at the railway- 
station, but perish me blue mouldy ! if just as we was goin' 
hup to the ticket-horfice, we wasn't orl buckled by a bloomin' 
Inspector an' a brace o' coppers! The mug, as we thort 'e 
^as, was a blank blankety Tec (Detective) specially laid on to 
nick us. We got a tray o' moons apiece over that little job, 
an' now, blimy if they ain't got Mr. bloomin' Serjeant 'Am 
stuck in the ring. *E knows the 'ole three of us, so that gafTs 
"blowed. Would I like to get at the bloke as put us away? 
Well, guv'nor, what do you think. 'Ere comes the brief-taker,' 
and so saying my companion slipped gracefully under the 
<:arriage-seat, whilst I alighted at the station. 




A RIDE ON A TIDAL WAVE. 

By WiLF POCKLINGTON. 

|F late years the name of the Island of Sumatra has 
become very familiar to the adult males of the United 
States by reason of the great quantity of Sumatra 
tobacco now used for the outer envelope or 'wrapper 
of its domestic cigars. Few people, however, even among the 
tobacco merchants, ever visit that island, as the tobacco 
tnarket for the product is at Amsterdam, most of the tobacco 
iarms being controlled by Dutch syndicates or companies. 

At the passage of the now world-famous McKinley tariff 
l)ill my business took me to Sumatra, and while there Imade 
the usual tourist's visit to the volcano of Krakatau, the terrible 
VOL. XV. N 
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eruption of which in 1883 is now a matter of history to the 
outer world, but still vividly fresh in the minds of the inhabit- 
ants. On the day in question we ran in a fine steam launch 
up the Bay of Lampong, on the Sumatra side of the channel^ 
and landed at the low-lying native village of Telokh-Betong^ 
from whence carts are hired for the jaunt into the interior. It 
was just following the impromptu lunch which was spread iiv 
the jungle, four miles in the interior, that my host, an old resident 
at Batavia on the Java side of the channel, related to me the 
following thrilling experience : — 

'It was in the spring of 1883 that our volcano Krakataii 
commenced grumbling and fuming, and the older of the natives 
began to get demoralised, and anxious to pack up their 
belongings, and move eastward or to Batavia, as they always 
have done when the native agitators have, for purposes of their 
own, succeeded in working on their fears by everlastingly talk- 
ing of their old traditional enemy, and the danger which lay 
under its smoking crest 

* The white people, the employers of labour, ridiculed their 
fears, for it was at the period of the year when regular work is- 
most important to the future crop, and it was owing to this- 
that my startling experience came about. It is well known by al£ 
who have had any experience with coloured native labour in any 
country that the best and almost the only way to break down 
its fears for any hidden danger is for the white race to shovr 
a sublime disregard for it, to refuse to listen to it, and to ridi- 
cule it in every possible way, and under this treatment the courage 
of the native returns by sheer force of a moral capillary 
attraction. Therefore, when the excitement was at its height^ 
and several pretty severe shocks had been felt, we began organ- 
ising picnic parties, which we talked about as much as possible^ 
and which parties consisted of jaunts in my steam launch, and 
others, following our course of to-day, or running up and down 
the coast line for the cool sea air. This had the desired effect^ 
and work continued with fair regularity. The shocks came- 
more frequently, and smoke issued from the crater, and at 
times, it was said, from the sea also ; similar, I suppose, to that, 
which preceded the subterranean trouble at San Miguel in i8ii» 
when an island rose from the smoking sea, remained three- 
months, and then was submerged again. At night flames could 
. be seen, and every now and again showers of dust fell, but still 
no one believed there was going to be any serious trouble.. 
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How terribly mistaken that idea was is now only too well 
known ! 

* On the 23rd of August came the first really clear day for 
some time, and on that night I slept on board my launch, just 
outside of the straits, as was my custom during the heated 
spell, and just after daybreak I was called by my captain to 
look at a curious phenomenon which was visible about a mile to 
leeward. Running quickly on deck, I saw a mass of water, 
apparently about half a mile square, rising and falling as though 
an immense hand were moving up and down, some little 
distance below the surface. We heaved the anchor apeak, and 
started to run out so as to view it closer. 

' I suppose we had run about an eighth of a mile, when 
suddenly, and without any previous warning, Krakatau burst 
with an explosion that deafened one. The heavens were 
darkened with dust, mud, and smoke, while debris and cinders 
flew for great distances, falling like rain. I was alone in the 
boat with my crew of three — captain, engineer, and steward, and 
hearing a hoarse cry from the captain, looked seaward, and saw 
a mighty wall of water rise up from the depths, higher, higher, 
higher, all in a second, and then it seemed to waver, crest, fringe, 
burst, and rush towards us. 

'The captain sprang to the helm, and shouted to the 
engineer to hold fast below. I mechanically sprang to the 
shrouds, and the mountain of water poured down on us. For- 
tunately we were head on, and as it struck us I saw and felt 
the bow of our staunch little craft climb up, and up, until I 
thought she would roll right on her beam ends ; tons of water 
poured over her decks, and then I saw the captain flattened 
against the front of the wheel (which probably saved him from 
being washed overboard), and knew that by some miracle we had 
weathered the burst and were sweeping landward, stem first. 

' " Damp out your fires. Bob, quick ! Let off all steam, lower 
your boiler water and get on deck 1 Hurry ! " shouted the cap- 
tain to the engineer through his tube! It was the force of 
habit to thus prepare for the seemingly inevitable crash on the 
land, but no one of us ever knew how far it was followed, or 
how much time elapsed in that mad swirl from start to finish, 
in which there was no time to act The yacht rolled from side to 
side, and I heard the crash of glass and crockery in the saloon, 
and the indescribable grinding sound of heavy furniture and 
fixtures breaking loose and being swung around. 
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* Minutes seemed years, and my confused recollection only 
tells me of a feeling of nausea as one experiences in a swift running 
•levator, a sensation of leaving one's stomach behind, the result 
of rising in air with great speed. I remember wondering at it 
and the next minute having it explained by seeing the lantern 
©f the lighthouse, which is about one hundred and thirty feet 
above the level of the sea, suddenly pass almost on a level with 
©ur deck. There was a great onward sweep, a roar of mighty 
water, a crashing, cracking, and bellowing, and then as I in a 
measure regained my power of vision, I saw the water, carrying 
¥S, pour over what a moment before was cocoa-nut groves and 
villages, and a moment later a rushing roaring sea ; of tiny 
villages and settlements which were wiped out before my eyes as 
a child wipes pictures from a slate with a damp cloth ! 
Stretched in front of me, in those brief moments I could see 
the gh'ttering white cable of foam tear through the narrow 
channel between the two islands of Sumatra and Java, with a 
noise of thunder, its wake studded with fishing boats, and ships 
©f passage, some whirling round and round, some on their beam 
ends and others rearing up like frantic horses, as the water in 
their open holds swung aft or for'ard, and gave the mad swirl 
the chance it craved to suck them under. 

' At the lighthouse the wave was nearly one hundred feet 
high, and thence fell as it advanced to, I should imagine, a mean 
height of thirty feet as it swept through the channel. We were 
helpless, and the whole thing passed so quickly, that before we 
could promulgate a plan of action, we were dashed into the tree- 
tops, breaking spars, bulkheads, and prow, as the palms shivered, 
bent, and broke before our terrific impetus, and we men were 
dashed ffom our fastholds against masts or bulwarks, where we 
fell insensible. When I opened my eyes I found my steward 
bending over me, with the blood flowing from a terrible scalp 
wound, and he also had a broken left arm ; my captain was 
missing, we supposed he was washed overboard when we struck, 
and had been carried away with the receding water, for no 
trace of him was ever found, and the engineer was below with 
a broken leg and badly scalded. 

' We were in the jungle, four miles inland, landed in an open 
spot, and as if by magic the wave had disappeared as rapidly as 
it came. We fixed up one another's hurts as well as we could, 
and then the steward and I started for Telokh-Betong to get 
help for the crippled engineer. We found only ruins ; 40,000 
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people had perished, and we, with the hghthouse-keeper, were the 
only souls in the track of the tidal wave which swept a hundred 
miles of coast line, spreading destruction in its train, who 
escaped its sudden fury. Promontories were swept away, new 
bays dug out of the littoral, and the whole face of the country 
changed, its beauty marred and destroyed beyond conception. 
And now, my dear friend, if you will walk a few steps with me, 
I will show you something to interest you ! ' 

And so speaking, my host led me by an almost invisible path 
a distance of about two hundred yards through the tangles of 
reed, cane, scrub, and palm, and then suddenly turning around 
a small mound of earth I saw the yacht in which was made this 
unparalleled trip. The foremast had gone by the board, leaving 
about five feet of stump, the maintopmast was snapped at the 
crosstree like a carrot, but the funnel still stood, as did also the 
companion and hatchways, albeit the glass was shivered from the 
skylight as from the effect of a terrific shock ; the fore head 
was smashed and flattened in as though struck by the open 
palm of a gigantic hand, the engine and boiler had broken 
loose in sections and crashed through the port side, giving mute 
evidence that in her rapid voyage she had swung round from 
stem to stem on, and there lay the fabric, and there she lies 
still, and will, as long as the mouldering timbers give a hold to 
the bolts and rivets — an appalling evidence of a mighty and a 
mysterious power. 

Visitors to the island to-day find it their chief showpiece, 
coupled with the split crater of the volcano ; the inhabitants, 
saving the guides, have almost forgotten the terrible day, but in 
the recollection of my host and his two men, and also the light- 
house-keeper, there is assuredly no memorial stone needed td 
keep the events of that half-hour or so vividly before them. A 
very fine picture of the launch was some years ago painted, as 
she lies in the jungle, by a Mr. Korthals, who presented it to a 
scientific society in Holland of which he is a prominent 
member. I believe it now hangs in the Club-house rooms. 
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POLO BEWITCHED. 

By CuTiiBERT Bradley. 

5T had always been Lady Dolly Spanker's ambition 
to do something wonderful and astonishing in the 
way of entertainment at her pretty country home in 
Loamshire ; and, as the bent of her mind decidedly 
inclined to horseflesh, such diversions as ladies' cricket, golf, 
lawn-tennis, croquet, and the general run of common or garden 
entertainment did not for a moment offer any attractions. 
Next to fox-hunting, Lady Dolly thought there was nothing to 
touch polo, but this game is practically debarred for ladies, for 
no one would like to see the fair sex bumped and hustled in 
a tight scrimmage. Accepting the inevitable, she contented 
herself with knocking a ball about, being no mean performer 
with a polo stick ; also umpiring a game when occasion offered, 
for which post she was thoroughly proficient, and respected 
wherever polo was played. 

Lady Dolly was at home one morning, after a brilliant 
season in town, and her pulse still beat high as she thought of 
all the inspiriting polo tournaments she had enjoyed watching 
at Hurlingham and Ranelagh, following every turn and twist 
of the game with the eye of a devotionist. It was rather a 
reaction, therefore, when the Rev. Boanerges Dribbles was 
announced, with the long face of a professional beggar, to tell a 
tale of want and scarcity of capital in some pet mission which 
he had got on the brain. ' I see you want help, and it's all very 
dreadful, of course, Mr. Dribbles ; but how can I possibly be of 
any use ? ' said the fair Lady Dolly. 

Then his reverence rose to the occasion, and suggested a 
concert, a rummage sale, a magic lantern, a temperance tea, 
or a seaside trip, all of which, though estimable and mildly 
exhilarating in their way, did not appeal to the sympathies of 
the young lady who was expected to be the prime mover of a 
going concern. 

' I think I could best think it out, Mr. Dribbles, sitting on 
my pony; ideas come quicker then, just the same as I dare say 
you find they do to you when in the pulpit ; so, until I have 
been for a ride, I will defer my answer on the subject!' said 
charming Lady Dolly, and his reverence bowed his approval 
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That evening a plan was hatched, an opportunity to do 
something wonderful and at the same time useful was grasped 
by the fair lady; and, having first enlisted her mother's sym- 
pathies for the cause, she next proceeded to write invitations to 
all the polo talent of the day to rally round her banner. The 
whole neighbourhood, with such a leader, rose to the occasion, 
and vied with one another in providing hospitality for the 
invading army of poloists and ponies. To her great friend, 
Captain Crasher, of the Light Dragoons, who learnt polo in 
India, and was the hope of his regiment to pull them to the 
front in the military tournaments. Lady Dolly submitted her 
Gymkhana programme for approval, which was as follows : — 
^The Polo and Golf Affinity Stakes; The Bending Race; The 
Potato Race ; The Two Hundred Yards Scurry ; The Victoria 
Cross Race ; The Polo Ball Race ; The Handkerchief Race ; 
The Head-to-Tail Race ; The Gretna Green Stakes.' 

Gymkhana is an eminently Social amusement, that offers 
unlimited opportunities for sport and competition. It had its 
origin, like polo, in a hot climate, being very popular at our 
Indian stations ; and in England it has been adopted by society 
as a decidedly useful adjunct to the game of polo, and an 
opportunity for the fair sex to take a part in the pleasures of 
the dashing game. Until you have watched polo ponies going 
through this diversified form of entertainment, you never fully 
realise their adaptability to circumstances or their cleverness to 
learn new games. 

Every train that arrived at the little station of Romford had 
a consignment of polo ponies, with their attendant grooms, and 
the paraphernalia of war in the shape of sticks, saddles, tandem- 
whips, and quantities of luggage. Just at dusk a crabby-looking 
old groom might have been noticed sticking his head out of 
the window of a horse-box which was going through the slow 
process of being shunted into the railway siding preparatory to 
being pulled alongside the unloading platform. The journey 
had been long, and the old man's temper was short ; he had an 
•expression on his face that said plainly, * You will not get much 
•change out of me ; ' and the impatient stamp of the occupants 
of the box told plainly that they, too, hated their close quarters. 

* Hullo, Governor ! what's your cargo ?' said a smart young 
porter in corduroys, as he passed by and leisurely inspected the 
ticket on the horse-box. 

'How do you know Tm the Governor?* grunted the old 
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man, never relaxing a muscle of his face as he sucked awajr 
at his short pipe. 

' Guessed it by the look of you !' replied young impertinence^ 
nothing abashed. 

'Then you may guess what my cargo is/ was all old 
Gaiters the groom vouchsafed as an answer. 

* Oh, keep cool, old 'un ! you won't get shunted just yet/ said 
the tormentor from below, as he settled himself comfortably oa 
the step of the carriage. 

•Never expected I should/ grunted Gaiters. 'Call this 
travelling by steam, do they ? Expect you never get nothing 
more valuable than fruit and vegetables to travel by a line 
like this?' 

' That's just where you make the mistake, Governor. We've 
been unloading polo ponies all this blessed day, the best what 
was ever foaled, worth a hatful of money a piece. I guess your 
lot will have to be pretty good if they hope to see the way they 
go when it comes to racing!' 

* Thankee/ said Gaiters ; * did not know they played polo 
in any sense or form out here — lest wise, me and my ponies 
has never been in these outlandish parts before.' 

*Hi, it's going to be a regular circus to-morrow, they tell 
me/ said the irrepressible young porter, ' they got ponies come 
to it what's clever enough to pick a lock or see a bumble-bee 
half a mile away!' 

'The deuce, they have!' said Gaiters, sticking his head 
farther out of the window. *The Captain never told me 
nothing, except to take every pony that could stand up. Whose 
a managing of it all, young man ; do you know ?' 

* Why, her ladyship. Lady Dolly, as plays polo like a man/ 
replied the railway official. *You may bet there will be polo 
worth watching to-morrow.' 

'Polo bewitched,' grunted Gaiters, retiring into the inner 
recesses of the box, snapping up the window to put an: 
end to further conversation ; ' to think that after doing the 
round of Hurlingham, Ranelagh, and Dublin, we should a come 
to this — polo managed by a woman ! Wooden 'osses, motor cars^ 
and bicycles is good enough for the likes of such games It's 
polo bewitched and no mistake.' 

By which it will be seen that, though Gaiters was a valued 
servant in his own particular department, he was no ladies' mao», 
and a sour old crab*stick into the bargain. His master, Captaia 
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Crasher, had only given him marching orders and no particulars, 
so that the old man imagined that he was coming to an ordinary 
polo match, otherwise he would have made some excuse to- 
leave all the best ponies safe at home. 

It was indeed a great sight, the clatter of this liliputian. 
army through the town, and the salutations of ponies was. 
significant of an impending contest. Romford is but a little 
town, but it made many a bigger one look less on the eve of 
the long-to-be-remembered polo carnival, for it appeared to be 
the centre of the universe for pony-flesh, valour, and beauty. 
The whole place was smiling and gay, the weather was perfect,, 
the trees in their bravest foliage, the neighbourhood en f&te for 
the coming invasion of poloists, hospitality reigned supreme,. 
the faces of the houses were lively with green shutters and 
awnings, there was music and laughter, polo, and dancing, with. 
the charming Lady Dolly the life and soul of the carnival. AIL 
the best talent of the day had come at her bidding, and the 
people of three counties had promised their support, so that the. 
Rev. Boanerges Dribbles, as he looked out of the vicarage 
windows and saw the ceaseless stream of carriages rolling by^. 
had to admit that he had a powerful champion for his cause. 
The demand of the age is for entertainment and amusement of 
an easily digestible nature, to tickle the palate, amuse the eye, 
and, above all, make no demands on the brain power. We may 
see this in the triple bill at the leading theatres, the variety 
entertainment, the popular catering of the music-halls. We 
may be better or worse than our grandfathers, but it may be 
asked, in these days of rush and ceaseless change, are we more 
easily bored ; or is it that our digestions are not so strong 
as those of a former generation, who could do their bottles of 
port at a sitting ? Our wine to-day is but ginger-pop compared, 
with the strength of our grandfathers' potions ; but we can 
gather a smarter and braver crowd to watch a fair girl trundle. 
a hoop from the top of a bicycle than was ever drawn by^ 
pugilistic or cocking fights. 

Lady Dolly was radiantly happy, for she had a record, 
crowd assembled round the pretty polo-ground in the park,, 
and weather that might have been specially ordered by the 
Queen. The Blue Hungarian string band was never heard to 
better advantage as it dispensed sweet music under the shade of 
a fine clump of chesnut trees, and a smarter, prettier function^ 
10 the garb of charity it would be diflicult to imagine. 
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Every event on the well-filled card possessed an element 
-of attraction, and its arrangement showed the mind of a 
diplomatist who thoroughly understood the mixed feelings of 
her audience. All the world was there to see, grave and gay, 
-and it was so cleverly arranged that all might contest for the 
pretty prizes offered, regardless of creed or sex, powers or age. 
A start was made with the Polo and Golf Affinity Stakes, for 
which Lady Dolly had enlisted six daughters of the local clergy, 
including two shy beauties done up in muslin, the olive branches 
of the Rev. Boanerges Dribbles. Consequently the patronage of 
-old ladies and the church was very large, and the cause of 
<:harity benefited correspondingly. The six young ladies with 
golf-drivers in hand walked on to the ground, and drew by lot 
six polo knights mounted and ready for the fray. The 
conditions were for the lady on foot to drive a golf ball as far 
as she could, and the mounted cavalier a polo ball, the pair 
whose combined distances measured the greatest length being 
•declared the winners. 

The Hungarian string band dispensed sweet music to this 
performance, and the Archdeacon's daughter won the contest 
by hitting her golf ball 268 feet, her knight driving his 194 feet 
•9 inches, the combined distance being 462 feet 9 inches. 

The next event was the Bending Race for polo ponies, 
a pretty performance which has all the effect of the poetry of 
motion, and is in great favour with the polo talent, for it is a 
contest that is one of the finest tests of the capabilities of a 
pony to gallop with his hocks well under him, and change his 
leg at the shortest possible notice as he twists and turns in and 
put down the line of posts. 

The mounted Potato Race was the third event, being a 
rather gruelling performance for the rider, who must be very 
smart to dismount and remount his pony, ten potatoes being 
placed at intervals in a hundred yards, the competitor being 
required to ride out, dismount, remount, and bring back to a 
basket each potato separately. This event, as usual, was won 
by a man with a low, handy, bare-backed pony, which is the 
best mount to play the game with. After that came the Polo 
5curry, a race of two hundred yards for ponies, and it was an 
inspiriting sight to see fifteen of these fleet little steeds doing 
this distance at a pace which would have made record time even 
for the Derby. An archdeacon, who the Sunday before had 
preached a vigorous sermon against racing, was for the moment 
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carried away by the rush and impetuosity of the ride so that he 
•clapped his hands with the rest of the crowd before he realised 
vrhat he was doing. The next event, however, neutralised 
matters, being the popular Victoria Cross Race, which appeals 
at once to the heart of a British public, for, though those to be 
rescued are but dressed-up dummies, the race has the go of 
reality about it, and is a capital burlesque of valour. Much 
ingenuity and taste can be brought to bear by the ladies, who 
dress the dummies in the most fanciful costumes imaginable, a 
prize being offered for that one adjudged best in the opinion of 
a. committee of ladies. Here, again, the parson's daughters 
entered into competition, and the Church again beamed its ap- 
proval, so that Lady Dolly was congratulated by every one, for 
there is nothing succeeds like success. Seven gallant heroes 
entered for the Victoria Cross Stakes, and started on a journey 
of a mile of unknown difficulties to rescue the row of lifeless 
<iummies ranged on chairs, with half-a-dozen men laid in ambush 
Xo fire blank cartridges as soon as the ponies appeared in view. 
The race is not always to the swift in these events, and until a 
gallant hero has got safely home with his precious burden no 
-one can foretell the winner. Some of the ponies had smelt 
powder on previous occasions, and, remembering that no harm 
<:ame of the noise and smoke, were persuaded to go up to the 
dummies, for nerve is an unknown quantity in a practised 
.gymkhana pony. Example has a wonderful influence both for 
liuman beings and the equine mind, let but two of their kind 
^ive a bold lead and the most craven can be persuaded to follow. 
It was so on this occasion, all the seven competitors were able 
to seize a dummy round the waist' and hoist it up to the cantle 
of his saddle. A miscellaneous collection they presented, repre- 
sentative of ball-room beauty: Newhaven fish wives. Trilby, 
jockeys, Charley's Aunt, and a huge baby, the latter being 
adjudged the prize by two duchesses and a countess, causing the 
maternal section of the audience to applaud the decision. Back 
rode the rescue party, congratulating themselves that the worst 
of their journey was over, with nothing more formidable to face 
than a gorse hurdle and a paper screen, but Lady Dolly had a 
surprise in store for them. The wall of paper the old ponies 
knew to be as harmless as the smoke, they recognised it as part 
of the performance, scotching on reaching it, poking their noses 
through and the rest of their bodies followed until a rent was 
made big enough for the most timid to venture. But what made 
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every pony cock his head and snort with alarm as they came to 
a bend in the course ? The well-trained leaders took their bits 
between their teeth, and before their riders, encumbered with 
their precious burdens, knew what had happened they were 
being conveyed out of the course in full panic. It was only a. 
donkey, to be sure ; but the apparition was as sudden as it was 
unexpected, it broke up the valiant band, every pony appeared 
to be possessed with the devil, the rout was complete. Any one 
of them might have had a certificate guaranteeing him not to 
shy at traction-engines, Salvation Army bands, flags, guns, or 
even their own shadows; but the dislike a horse has to pass a. 
donkey is a curious trait of his character, and this prompted 
Lady Dolly to work mischief. The donkey, with his fair rider 
carrying one of the discarded dummies, trotted in alone amid 
the cheers of the spectators. 

The next event was the polo ball race, and this time Lad)r 
Dolly, in a field of eight, was mounted on a nippy fourteen-hand 
pony with polo stick, ready to face the starter. The conditions- 
were to take a polo ball a hundred yards out, round two posts 
and bring it back again, putting it between goal posts at ther 
finish. Directly the starter's flag fell there was the sharp click 
of sticks and a shower of coloured polo balls flying in wild 
confusion. Out of the ruck of riders darted Lady DoUy^ 
gaining a clear lead, which gave her the chance to take more 
steady aim, and being well practised every stroke told, though 
the men against whom she competed were harder hitters. Three- 
were up at the finish, and much excitement prevailed when it 
was seen that the lady was one of the party. It was a critical 
moment for her two opponents, a soldier and a civilian, both or 
whom, much to their credit, which no doubt the recording angel 
has duly put down in his book, missed goal by one inch, so that 
amid great enthusiasm Lady Dolly was returned the winner of 
a smart performance. 

Old Gaiters, who had backed his master's pony to win for 
a quart of beer, was furious when he saw Captain Crasher 
beaten on the post by a short head. * Call it polo bewitched 
I do, never saw such a game in all my life,* he muttered. 

A very graceful performance that gave the ladies another 
chance to score was the handkerchief race^ run in heats two at 
a time. Each of twelve ladies amongst the audience nominated 
a rider, and placed her handkerchief on a peg six inches high. 
These were taken at a gallop by competitors bending low ia 
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their saddle as they passed, and those returning handkerchiefs 
first to their owners were declared winners. Lady Dolly 
nominated Captain Crasher for this event, and he was left in 
for the final after winning a couple of heats. A pony with a 
steady, straight gallop is invaluable for such a competition, 
and when the handkerchief is neatly picked up by a rider going 
at full speed the performance is a most attractive one. This 
time the gallant dragoon won, and claimed the privilege of 
asking the fair lady to be his partner in the Gretna Green 
Stakes, the concluding event on the card. 

The height of the ridiculous was reached when the Head-to- 
Tail event was started, each competitor sitting his pony bare- 
backed facing his tail, asking him to trot a hundred yards. 
The ordeal is a trying one, for the rider is entirely at the mercy 
of his pony, and very few reached the winning post without 
parting company with their mounts. 

For a final to the aftemoon^s t)uffoonery the Gretna Green 
Stakes made a rattling finish, and the appearance of eight 
ponies carrying side-saddles gave rise to quite a flutter of 
excitement. The course was half a mile to a tent, in which 
was a register where the couples dismounted and signed before 
making the return journey. Away went the eight couple to a 
good start in the full enjoyment of an exhilarating scamper, and 
the grooms were in readiness at the tent to take the ponies the 
moment they were dismounted. Captain Crasher and his fair 
partner lost no time in making their signatures, and all might 
have been well if some of Lady Dolly's admirers had not 
planned to give her a going-away reception. A storm of rice 
and confetti was rained on the fair bride the moment she 
appeared, the ponies plunged, and old Gaiters got the rice in 
his eyes and down his neck. Before the Captain could get to 
their heads they had bolted with the groom, pulling in two 
different directions as if they meant bisecting him, .finally 
leaving him stretched out on the ground. 

The catastrophe certainly robbed the couple of the race for 
which they were first favourites ; but Cupid is not so easily 
turned from his purpose when he has marked his victims down, 
■as the sequel showed. Before the year was out St. George's 
Church was the scene of a more binding signing of registers 
than on the memorable occasion when it was merely *Polo 
Bewitched,' 
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A GREAT FIGHT. 

By ' Chameleon/ 

JNE of the best-known figures on the American race- 
track is Mr. * Dave ' Gideon, and he is no less known 
by his personality and long standing in the sport 
than by the invariable integrity of his stable and all 
connected with it. He has a live interest in the matter 
personally, and is often quoted as knowing more about the 
horses in other stables than the owners themselves do. One 
thing is a well-established fact, and that is when Mr. Gideon 
declares one of his own horses fit, it is fit, and you can without 
scruple go and place your money on it, and there are few stable 
secrets in the Gideon stable after the horse's number is hoisted 
to start. 

Equally well known and equally popular is Mr. Hyland, the 
trainer of the Gideon stable, one of the most upright and most 
successful trainers on the American turf to-day. During the 
past season, he not only demonstrated his knowledge of how to- 
train a horse, but he also showed that he knew how to handle 
one or two at a critical moment, and that, above all things, he 
was possessed of what the Americans call ' sand ' in no small 
quantities. 

During the last week in April, 1894, when all the horses in^ 
the Gideon stable were getting tip-toed into shape for the 
opening of the legitimate racing season, and the handicap 
selections were receiving special attention at the hands of trainer 
and owner, there was naturally a good deal of excitement and 
nervous irritation around the stable, which^ without doubt, to a 
certain extent communicated itself to the horses also. After 
the youngsters had been sent their customary spin, the two- 
cracks of the stable, Ramapo and Cactus, were brought out, and 
sent along for a quiet walk, a hand-gallop, and a final sprint, to- 
see how close they ran together. Ramapo was a chestnut 
gelding,* rising five years, by Runnymede or Pontiac, a good 
tempered, gentlemanly horse, and Cactus was a brown bay 
stallion, rising five, a heavier, stouter horse, by Macaroon — 
Thistle, and inclined at odd times to be very ugly. A few 
days previously there had been a slight passage at arms. 
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between the two horses, with Cactus as the aggressor, but they- 
had been promptly separated, and nothing further was thought 
of the matter. This morning, however, as soon as Cactus had 
warmed up, he managed to throw his jockey, who was rather 
sick, and with stirrups flying made a bee-line for Ramapo, . 
with nostrils wide open and blood in the comers of his eyes. 
Coming up behind the chestnut, without a sound of warning, he 
grabbed Ramapo by the mane, and his teeth slipping caught the 
bridle, snapped it, pulling the chestnut to his knees, and as he 
stumbled the bay bit him on the flank, and the chestnut's 
jockey rolled off, and scrambled out of the way. Relieved of 
the handicap of his rider, the chestnut turned, and started back 
around the track for the stable. He was not looking for a 
fight, and did not want it. No sooner had he headed for the 
stable than Cactus, divining by instinct that he would find 
protection there, set out after him with flying heels. Together 
they thundered round the turn and down the straight, and 
before a hundred yards had been covered, they were together 
again, and the smaller horse, driven to a comer as it were,, 
began to find his blood rising, and instead of flying further, 
turned on the defensive and offensive as Cactus ranged along- 
side and reared over him to crush him. Turning too late to 
escape, Ramapo was stmck by the ironshod hoofs of the furious 
bay right on the flank, and brought heavily to the ground, and 
so great was the impetus that Cactus overbalanced himself, 
and also went rolling over and over for some yards into the 
very centre of the track, the two rolling together as they rose, . 
when Cactus immediately made another grab at the chestnut* 
but was forestalled by the chestnut being veiy much alive 
to active aggressive measures, and seizing Cactus' bridle with 
his teeth he tore it off, and a terrible duel of teeth and hoofs 
followed, neither horse being able to fully regain its feet, and 
the sound of the crushing impact of the blows of the feet could 
be plainly heard one hundred yards away, where Mr. Gideon,., 
Mr. Hyland, some newspaper men, and others, were standing in 
the enclosure. 

Both exercise boys had run for their lives. Reed had 
made a grab at Ramapo's bridle, but, bitten through, it came to • 
pieces in his hands, and he was now also in the enclosure.. 
From the cloud of dust Ramapo suddenly appeared, and started 
flying down the track, but scarce had he gone a step, than 
Cactus was after him, and, gaining rapidly, the chestnut had to ^ 
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turn again and stand on the defensive. They came together 
with a terrific shock, and the chestnut, like a ring tactician, 
dropped to avoid punishment/ and again the bay turned a 
somersault over him ; how he escaped breaking his neck being 
one of those things which no horseman witnessing the fight 
-will ever be able to understand. Cactus was again up first, 
and leaped at the chestnut, which received the charge, resting on 
Tiis haunches ; the attacking horse failed in his stroke, and in 
another second Ramapo was again clear and speeding down the 
track with the bay after him, and, as before, gaining at every 
stride. This was curious, because Ramapo was practically the 
•speedier horse. It might be that it was part of the chestnut's 
fighting tactics to be constantly pursued and caught, so as to 
cross-counter his foe, as it were. As the bay caught his opponent 
both reared, clashed, and came down together in a cloud of dust, 
and when it settled it showed Cactus lying stretched out and 
quiet, while Ramapo, struggling to his feet, made off again for 
the stable. 

' He's done for himself, now,' cried Mr. Gideon to his trainer ; 
but before the words were well out of his lips he continued, 
"^ By heaven, he's up again.', 

The vicious brute had been stunned for a moment, and up he 
raised himself, and away he went after the flying Ramapo, who 
this time managed to get within two hundred yards of the 
stand before he had again to turn and fight. Once more the 
smaller horse dropped at the clash, and once again the larger 
one was practically ' cross-buttocked ; ' it was the finest thing 
•the spectators had ever in their lives witnessed, and probably 
never will again. Although not a man there but would have 
stopped it in a second if they had the power, no one could 
help admiring the wonderful tactics of the handicapped Ramapo 
and his undaunted pluck in not getting rattled. It seemed 
impossible that the bay could much longer stand those repeated 
and terrific somersaults, but the horse seemed made of india- 
rubber, and, on rising, he again seized the chestnut with his teeth. 
This time Ramapo did not shake himself off, he turned and 
•bit and savaged with as good a will as the vicious bay. 
Neither tried to run, but struggled together, round and round, 
•now straight for a few yards, then together again, in an honest 
give and take. Both were covered with foam and blood, and 
'dust and lather, their breathing sounded like some great machine, 
-and the ' snap * of their teeth was like breaking sticks. Mr. 
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Gideon threw up his hands and said, * They will kill each other 
now ; neither will be worth a penny if they either of them live.* 
Just then Ramapo again broke away, and the bay came after 
him, showing that as yet no bones were broken. It was then 
that Trainer Hyland concluded to take a hand in the fight, and 
beeding not Mr. Gideon's cry, * For the love of God, Hyland, 

Iceep away. D n the horses, let them fight,' he ran to them, 

^and Mr. Gideon mentally added the loss of a good trainer to 
the other complications. At least, so he said afterwards. 
Sefore Mr. Hyland reached the track, Cactus had again over- 
liauled Ramapo, this time right in front of the grand stand, 
and, seizing him by the shoulder, the chestnut again dropped, 
and again the bay turned a somersault, falling some yards away 
with a terrific thud. Then opened the sixth and hardest 
fought round of this modern equine Waterloo. Rolling over, 
the bay landed with both hoofs on Ramapo's shoulder, and had 
a piece torn out of his shoulder by his opponent, this being 
followed by a furious interchange of rib blows, which sounded 
Uke a big bass drum. Then both rose on their haunches, with 
their heads together, Ramapo fighting stronger and stronger, 
and this time the bay went down with a terrific fore-foot drive, 
which appeared to be struck almost straight from the shoulder. 
Instantly, he was on his haunches again, and together they rolled 
in the cloud of dust, out of which echoed hoofed beats, snapping 
jaws, and squeals of pain, ended by the bay swinging round, and 
landing a terrific kick from a hind foot right on Ramapo's jaw. 
It sounded like a empty hogshead hit with a large club. 

* That ends it,* gasped every one, feeling that no horse could 
stand more. But it did not. Ramapo struggled to his feet, 
•Cactus following, and just at that moment, as they were both on 
their haunches, Mr. Hyland reached them. He is a thickset 
man, rather short, but very active and powerful, and as cool as 
the proverbial cucumber ! He was also born lucky ! He needed 
all these gifts during the next few minutes, while the spectators 
fairly held their breath, and the stable hands came streaming 
down the track, and climbing the railings, to render what 
assistance they could to the man they thought all the world of. 
The horses might fight as they pleased, and no one was going to 
risk life or limb, but once let * Father John ' be in danger, and 
they were all on the spot. The trainer threw his arms round 
Ramapo's neck, and was promptly jerked off his feet, and, 
.hax^ring there, he kicked out at Cactus,, and caught him a 
VOL. XV. O 
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* one —two* that must have astonished him. Down he was 
jerked, and up again, but as he came down again, the bay had 
his teeth in his shoulder, and tore away a piece of skin, and 
the whole of the coat sleeve. The bay's head was close to the 
trainer's, and the crazy bloodshot eyes staring into his, and 
the trainer drew back, loosed his arm, shot out his right hand 
with a vicious * hiss,' caught the bay behind the ear, and dropped 
him as if shot ; then he seized Ramapo by the nostril and ear^ 
and pulled him to one side. The bay staggered to his feet, 
Hyland smacked the chestnut on the flank and shouted, the 
horse started down the track to the stable; he then stepped, 
to Cactus, and while the horse was still on its haunches, evidently 

* groggy,' he hit him again on the other side, dropped him again,, 
and the great fight was over. Hyland staggered sick and faint 
to the rail, the spectators poured into the track with flasks and 
advice ; the stable boys quick as thought had a halter round 
the bay's neck, and a rope to a fore-foot and a hind-foot, and he 
was led limping away. 

A nip of whiskey pulled the trainer round, and all made for 
the stables, where the horses were sponged off, and then looked 
over. Despite his clever tactics, Ramapo had the worst of it. 
His body was covered with bruises and bites ; his jaw was badly 
swollen from that, awful kick, but no bones were broken, and 
nothing apparently sprained. The bay was not so much marked^ 
but his terrific falls had racked him terribly, and he was in a 
bad way, although before night he rallied quite considerably,. 
Mr. Hyland had a bad bite on the neck, or rather high up on. 
the shoulder, but it was fortunately a skin bite, thanks to his 
heavy and strong coat, which the brute tore off like paper 
when his teeth slipped ; his hand was in a bad way, the 
knuckles being all skinned and swolleh, and, as he said, 'It 
was a regular knock-out blow, and I threw all my body weight 
into it. To tell the truth, I was fighting mad myself just 
about that time, and if there had been any more, it would have 
been a lively three-handed affair, I promise you. I learned that 
trick of dropping a horse when a boy from my father, and if yott 
reach the right place he is bound to go down. He obtained 
one of the most valuable horses he ever owned by going into- 
a vicious brute in a loose box, and dropping him in that way. 
Then he led him out, and the owner gave the horse to him.' 

Three days after both horses were feeding well, and in two- 
weeks there was little trace left of the awful fray. This Mr. 
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Gideon ascribed to the splendid condition both horses were in, 
they being as hard as nails. Three weeks after Cactus came 
out, and carrying iii pounds ran sixth out of sixteen horses, 
after being practically left at the post, and Ramapo two days 
later picked up 117 pounds, ran one mile and a furlong in 
1.57, winning hands down. This shows how little they were 
hurt. Ramapo afterwards won the Great Metropolitan in good 
time. Cactus later in the season broke his neck while exercis- 
ing. A curious fact is that the trainer of the Brown and 
Rogers stable had a fearful fight this same year on a horse 
being led to the track seizing his waggon horse as he drove past. 
This trainer also waded in, and gave the horse Picknicker or 
Pickpocket, I forget for the moment which, the greatest thrashing 
with fist and whip that he ever experienced, finally closing with 
him and throwing the horse, as a wrestler would an opponent 




A BAD FIVE MINUTES. 

By Frank Aubrey. 

^EORGE ! George! Hurry up and come down to the 
Mango Tank! They want you there at once! 
There's an alligator there — a man-eater; has eaten 
one of the hands — a nigger boy, and they're all in 
a deuce of a stew about it I Hurry up ! ' 

It was my chum, young Harry Belmer, who spoke. I was 
sta3nng at the house of his father, Mr. Archibald Belmer, a 
planter whose estate, called * Feldore,* was in Demarara, a few 
miles from Georgetown, British Guiana. Harry, who had rushed 
in breathless and excited to tell me the above piece of news, 
had found me, half-dressed, deeply engaged in the manufacture 
of my morning * swizzle,' a delicate and important matutinal 
function not to be lightly interfered with. Moreover, I had 
had a bad night's rest — or rather want of ifest. The mosquitoes 
had been unusually persistent and exacting ; but, worse still, the 
hands on the estate had been holding one of their negro balls 
and had been passing and repassing my window in small groups 
at all hours of the night and morning, singing their hymn tunes 
in absolutely blood-curdling manner. Between the awful fiesh- 
creeping noises they had made, and the mosquitoes, I had had 
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scarcely any sleep at all, and was, consequently, not in the 
very best of tempers. 

When, therefore, I was peremptorily called upon to forego 
my * swizzle,' and rush down to the tank, merely because one of 
the noisy young imps had been, or was supposed to have been, 
swallowed by a 'gator, it is scarcely to be wondered at if I 
answered snappishly. 

' Only one ? I'd give something to hear the whole lot had 
been eaten up ; the noisy brutes,' was what I said. 

To tell the truth I did not in the least believe the story. 
There were none of the reptiles, I knew, usually within many 
miles of the place ; and it was very unlikely that a solitary 
individual should journey such a distance to take up his abode 
in a comparatively small piece of water. Still more unlikely 
was it that it should have been able to do so without being seen 
on the road, in which case we should probably have heard of it 
So I concluded the whole thing was a cock-and-bull story got 
up by the hands to excuse their disinclination for work after 
their night's dissipation, and I calmly went on with the business 
I had in hand. 

It was all in vain that Harry, almost incoherent from excite- 
ment, argued and entreated. His father was away ; and a sort 
of panic had set in among the hands, he told me, so that he could 
not get them to go about their work. 

' If you'll only just come down and show yourself,' he said, 
' and say you'll set to work to capture the beast, it will be all 
right, and I shall be able to manage *em. If not, the gov'nor 
will be in a fine state when he comes back.' 

In some hunting excursions I had made into the interior, 
I had killed a good many alligators and other fearsome beasts, 
and brought back a number of skulls and skins as trophies. 
Hence my reputation amongst the hands as a * mighty hunter,' 
and their excited requests that I should now hurry to their 
assistance. Still, however, I was sceptical. 

* Anyway,' I declared at last, ' I won't budge till I've had 
my swizzle ; not if there were fifty man-eaters all rushing loose 
about the place. Tell them they shouldn't have kept me from 
sleeping last night ; then I should have got up in a better humour.* 

No one who knows what a real Demarara swizzle is like will 
feel the least surprise at this resolve. It is a drink that is 
wonderfully soothing and refreshing in the early morning — 
more particularly if you happen to get up in a bad temper. But 
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only those who have been in the country can fully grasp this 
important fact ; those who have never been out there can form 
but a weak conception of a true swizzle from the miserable 
imitations concocted at so-called * American Bars/ either in this 
country or in the States. As for describing what the real 
article is like, well, that is almost impossible. Many have 
attempted the feat, but none have ever succeeded. All their 
rhapsodies are weak and meaningless to those who have had the 
real blessed experience of sipping one. Only in that way can you 
understand why it is that, in British Guiana, swizzles are so 
intimately mixed up with the daily life of the colonists. The 
extent to which this is the case can scarcely be realised by 
people over here. The impression made upon the passing 
traveller who stays but a few weeks, or even days, in George- 
town, is always both deep and lasting, as is evidenced by the 
enthusiastic references thereto which are to be found in their 
books of travel. For the benefit of those who may be curious in 
respect of so deeply interesting a subject, I will here give an 
extract, one of the best I have come across, from a well-known 
traveller : — 

'Most cities and towns have some small peculiarity for 
which they are as well remembered as for their greater ones. 
Demarara and swizzles are inseparably connected in my mind. 
It is a delicious cold drink of a delicate pink colour, and when 
lashed into foam by the revolutions of a peculiar instrument 
called the ' swizzle-stick,' and imbibed out of a thin glass, it 
makes a very pretty drink. It is a wonderful provision of 
nature that the tree which furnishes the swizzle-stick — without 
which the beverage would lose much of its charm — grows 
abundantly in Guiana. The exact time for indulging in a 
swizzle has not been clearly defined ; but, as a general rule in 
Demarara, it is accepted whenever offered. It is taken in the 
morning to ward off the effects of a chill ; before breakfast to 
give a tone to the system ; in the middle of the day to fortify 
against the heat. In the afternoon it is taken as a suitable 
finale to luncheon, and again as a stimulant to euchre, and a 
solace for your losses ; before dinner it is an appetiser ; and, 
finally, it is said that when taken before going to bed it induces 
slumber.'* 

* See Mr. I. W. Boddam Whetham's Roraima and British Guiana^ 
page 128. 
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No other national drink in the world, surely, can boast such 
a catalogue of virtues ! However, this is a long digression, 
even though ventured upon in a worthy cause. To continue : — 

Harry left me to return to the tank, while I quietly finished 
the careful preparation of my morning drink, and then, greatly 
refreshed and much mollified, I was soon ready to sally forth 
upon the war path. 

The Mango Tank, as it was called, was a piece of water of 
no great extent, that lay at a distance of a quarter of a mile 
or so from the house. It was nearly surrounded by mango 
trees ; hence its name. It was partly natural, partly artificial ; 
was reputed to be deep in places, and had, near the centre, two 
or three low islands almost hidden amidst dense masses of high 
reeds. There were no fish in it, and nothing whatever to attract 
an alligator, unless it were its muddy waters. The young 
nigger children sometimes ventured to take what they called, I 
suppose, a bath in the dirty-looking liquid ; but, otherwise, the 
spot was rather out of the way, and was little frequented. It 
was not utilised even as a drinking-place for any of the 
animals on the estate ; there were other and more convenient 
places that were used for that purpose. Nor were there any 
waterfowl. 

While I was examining my express rifle Harry came rushing 
in again, and began urging me to hurry. 

•I'm coming along all right,' I said to him; 'but you 
should never hurry in a case like this. It's undignified, Harry, 
and you lose your superiority in the eyes of the niggers if you 
don't keep up your dignity. That's why I'm bringing my rifle 
too — ^just to impress 'em; not because I believe there is any 
'gator there — I don't' 

• But there is, I tell you,' he persisted. ' It's .' 

' YidM^you seen it ? ' I asked quietly. 

' No, no ; of course not — but .' 

' Just so. And no one else has seen it,' I returned. 

* But Pete — ^ Coral ' Pete — you know him — is missing .' 

' Gone off" on some expedition of his own, the young scamp, 
I expect. / know the rascal,' I observed. And we started off" 
together. 

When we arrived at the place there was a large hetero- 
geneous crowd of the hands on the banks, some chattering and 
shouting and gesticulating, others gazing silently, in awe-struck 
fashion, into the muddy water. There were negroes and Indian 
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half-breeds, Creoles, and some Chinamen, with an assortment of 
women and children of all ages, shapes, and colours — except 
white. Two overseers — West Indians — were vainly trying to 
induce the hands to ga off to their daily work — about the last 
thing, however, that seemed to enter their minds. 

After a good deal of trouble I arrived at merely this : the 
supposed presence of an alligator rested upon the statements 
of some of the youngsters, who declared they had seen it come 
to the surface, look round, and disappear again. Then Coral 
Pete, who had started out the evening before, alone, saying he 
was going down to the tank for a bathe, was missing. That 
was all. No marks or tracks of the creature were anywhere to 
be seen ; but then it was near the end of the dry season, and the 
banks and the ground on all sides were very dry and hard. 

' What do you think } ' Harry asked at last. 

^ Same as at first,* I answered. 

'But,' he went on, 'suppose there should h^ one there; what 
then?' 

' Leave him alone, and he'll go home, wagging his tail 
behind him," I advised. ' If you can keep the pigs and the 
children away from the place — and that's not very difficult-^ 
there's nothing in the world for him to eat here. He'll soon 
get sick of it and take himself off.' 

* But don't you see,' Harry explained ; * Old Pete, the father 
of the missing boy, wants the beast caught at once, if it be in 
any way possible, that it may be opened, and the body of his 
boy taken out — or what may be left of it — and buried properly.' 

I gave a long whistle. ' Oh, thafs what all the bobbery's 
about, is it ? ' 

* Of course. We shan't be able to quiet them and get them 
to go about their work till they are assured steps will be taken 
straight away. Won't you stay here and see to it for me } I 
can't stay ; and you know the dad's away.' 

In the end, and in consideration of a solemn promise that 
I should have brought down to me, from time to time, all the 
materials for unlimited swizzles, I consented to undertake what 
was required. Very soon the crowd went off, and I was left 
with only my own * boy,* Lasso Jack, and another, specially 
j^tained to travel to and fro in connexion with the refresh- 
ment department Then we got a strong rope, a big hook, and 
a chunk of bacon, and started • fishing.' We * fished * with much 
patience and the most exemplary perseverance for the whole 
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of that day and the greater part of the next. I tried all the 
orthodox methods, varying the bacon with live bait in the shape- 
of quacking duck and squealing pig ; but all to no purpose* 
Then, on the afternoon of the second day, seeing signs of a. 
thunderstorm, I incontinently abandoned the whole business. 

There was a rattling storm that night, and rain fell in 
volumes. The water in the tank rose, and then falling again^ 
left the banks soft and muddy. And there in the morning 
were plainly to be seen, at one place, the tracks of a large- 
alligator, where he had left the water in the night and returned 
to it again ! 

Harry pointed them out and laughed. 

* He's been hiding in those reeds over there all the time,, 
watching you and laughing at you,* he chuckled. * Won't 
you catch him after that ? Think of your " dignity," and your 
reputation as a " mighty hunter." What will the niggers think ? * 
And he went on in that style, while I viciously fired some 
bullets into the reeds in the middle on the chance of disturb* 
ing the beast and making him show himself. But nothing came 
of it. 

* I wish we had a boat ; Td rout him out then, and get a 
sight of him, anyway,' I said. But there was no boat to be 
had. So I started fishing again ; this time on new and 
improved principles. 

What these were I need not stop to particularise. Suffice it 
to say I tried all sorts of dodges, for I was now thoroughly in 
earnest. Coral Pete (so-called from a coral necklace that he 
always wore) was a ' chum ' of my own lad, * Lasso Jack,' a 
youth I always took with me on my hunting expeditions. He 
had earned his soubriquet from his cleverness with the lasso, and* 
was a bom hunter. He gave free vent to his laments over 
the loss of his friend, and I, too, felt sorry, for he had been a 
merry, if rather ' cheeky ' little chap. I made up my mind I 
would avenge him. But nothing came of the ' fishing ' ; and 
the next morning, in the still soft mud, were tracks diowing; 
that the reptile had again come on shore and returned to the 
water in the night, and at the same place. It was said too, by 
some of the hands, that a pig that had got loose was missing. 

'Truly, he laugheth at thy beard, George,' said Harry. 
* Stir thyself, man.' And he chaffed and chuckled more thaoi 
ever. 

Evidently there was only one thing to be done — I must sit 
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up all night and watch the spot where the brute came on- 
shore. It was clear, or at least it seemed probable, that he 
always used the same place. His tracks passed under a tree,. 
the first branch of which ran out horizontally across his path 
at about ten feet from the ground. I resolved to pass the night 
on this branch, and watch for the cunning beast's landing. The 
moon was at the full and would afford a good light ; so I made 
preparations accordingly. 

First, I drove in stout stakes on each side of the tracks, to 
limit his choice of pathway and make him pass over a certain 
spot just beneath the branch of the tree. Then, from the latter, 
I hung a huge noose of the stoutest rope I could get, burying 
three feet of it in a little trench in the ground between the 
stakes. An old stump on the branch made a convenient peg 
round which to wind the end of the rope. A few feet beyond 
the noose I drove in another stake, and tied to it, at nightfall, a 
lively young pig ; then, armed with my rifle and many more 
pieces of rope. Lasso Jack and I got up on to the branch and 
entered upon a long and anything but comfortable vigil by that 
mosquito-haunted pond. 

Some years previously a friend of mine, while thus posted 
in a tree at night, had fallen asleep and dropped off his perch, 
breaking his leg. This had been a lesson to me ; and I now, 
therefore, took the precaution to fasten a strong rope round my 
waist, tying the other end firmly to the branch on which I sat ; 
and it was well I did so. My rifle I also fastened by a sling 
to the fork against which I rested ; for, owing to the tracks 
being two or three yards away from the tree, we had, in order 
to be just over the' running noose, to take our stations some 
distance out from the trunk. 

Piggy squealed in lively fashion for a long time, but at length 
seemed to get reconciled to his position and became quiet, save 
for an occasional low grunt — given in its sleep, I fancy. 
Doubtless it was dreaming of some delicious bygone meal of 
hogwash. The moon got up and lighted up the tank and its 
banks, and even the space below our perch. But nothing 
occurred to denote the presence of the enemy, and finally, spite 
of the mosquitoes, I grew drowsy and fell into a doze. 

Suddenly I was awakened by a most frightful uproar, and,, 
just as I opened my eyes and realised my position, something 
caught my leg and overbalanced me. The next moment I 
was hanging from the branch by the rope round my waist^. 
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spinning round and round within a foot or two of the snap^ 
ping jaws of one of the largest alligators I ever saw in my life. 
And, on top of me, Lasso Jack now came tumbling ; and there 
we were, rotating at the end of the rope, while the great reptile 
just below, caught in the noose, bellowed and hissed and 
snorted and clapped his jaws together, and gave great sound- 
ing whacks with his tail against the trunk of the tree almost as 
if, stout as it was, he would knock over the whole concern. 
The pig, of course, added his squeals to the din — ^for he had 
.not been touched — and Jack commenced shouting his loudest. 

It appeared, from what I afterwards learned, that Jack had 
kept awake and had been rewarded by at last seeing the mon- 
ster stealthily and silently apprpach the shore and crawl up 
the bank. Afraid to awaken me, for fear of scaring the brute^ 
he waited quietly till it had got its two fore feet well across the 
buried end of the noose. Then he hauled suddenly on the 
rope, pulling the noose out of the ground, and tightening it 
round the alligator's body ; and, before the beast had felt the 
:grip, Jack had fastened his end securely to the fork-peg, if I 
may so term it, and round the branch. This was all according 
vto programme, and so deftly had it been managed that the 
huge strength of the monster was of very little use to it as 
against the rope, because two of its feet would swing in the 
air directly it moved either one way or the other. Unfor- 
tunately, when the first jerk of the tightened rope came as the 
captive realised its position, my leg was in the way, and the 
first rush of the infuriated creature toppled me over. The 
faithful Jack, forgetting I was tied on, when he saw m^ falling 
^ver, made a grab at me, but only succeeded in overbalancing 
himself as well. In falling he caught at the rope by which I 
was suspended, and came plump on to me. 

How long we remained thus I am sure I can form no idea. 
I think it must have been a good while, for a number of the 
hands gathered round ; they had been sitting up, some of 
them, in the hope of our being successful, and had rushed 
down at the first sound made by the bellowing monster in the 
Jioose. Others kept arriving every moment ; but all, instead of 
doing something to assist us, merely stood and stared, and 
shouted, and gesticulated, as we two revolved at the end of our 
rope like joints roasting before a fire. All the time I was fear- 
ful that this much-tried rope or its fastenings would give 
way, and that we should both fall into the snapping jaws so 
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close to us below. The strain on me, too, was becoming serious 
and painful ; it was all I could do to keep my legs from 
swinging down within the brute's reach; and Jack seemed 
too frightened to have the sense to climb back on to the 
branch above. However, as he took no notice of my shouted 
expostulation, I hit at him with my fist behind my back, with 
the result that I pummelled a little wholesome fright of 
another sort into him, and he climbed back up the rope as 
nimbly as a young monkey. Then the young imp, at last, gave 
me some assistance, and, with much difficulty, owing to the 
necessity of keeping my legs up, I eventually wriggled back 
on to my original perch, suffering badly from the rope cutting 
nne where it had had the whole weight of the two of us upon 
it ; and still more sadly (as even then I could not help being 
conscious) from loss of dignity. 

Just about this time Harry Belmer arrived upon the scene, 
and had the sense to set about measures for securing our cap- 
tive; and very soon it was lying helpless, with its tail tied 
iirmly to one tree and its head to another, the horrible jaws 
being tied up too. Then we cut off its head, first measuring it 
(it was nineteen feet in length), and went home to bed. 

In the morning we cut the carcase open, but found in the 
jstomach only some bones. These Old Pete claimed as those of 
his dead son. I thought they looked more like the bones of the 
missing pig; but he gathered them up and took them away 
for burial, and Mr. Belmer, who had returned, compassionating 
the old man's grief, sent to Georgetown for a handsome little 
coffin with silver mounts, and made Pete a present of it. In 
this the bones were duly buried in the graveyard of the little 
chapel on the estate ; all the hands taking part in the funeral 
and making holiday for that and the two following days on the 
strength of it 

Harry chaffed me unmercifully about what he called my 
-novel method of ' keeping up my dignity * in the eyes of the 
* niggers'; and I am bound to confess I felt somewhat sore 
about it But I consoled myself with the reflection that on 
the other side of the account, as it were, there were the skull 
and skin of the creature slain, and that not only a big one 
hut a veritable man-eater. Anybody, I pointed out, can go and 
kill a big alligator ; but very few can boast of possessing the 
i'emains of a real man-eater. 

Imagine, then, my disgust when, on the fourth day after the 
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* funeral/ that exasperating young scamp, * Coral ' Pete, turned 
up alive, and well, and grinning ! He had, as indeed I sug^- 
gested at first, merely gone off on an expedition of his own. 
A friendly fisherman had invited him to go out for a day or 
two fishing, and owing to bad weather they had been kept at 
sea longer than had been expected. That was the story the 
young monkey told ; and now, of course, I felt myself the 
laughing-stock of the whole grinning crowd, not only because 
I had failed to 'keep up my dignity,' but on account of the 
special pride and care I had shown in preserving the trophies 
of * my man-eater/ That was their gratitude for the long 
weary hours spent by me beside their mosquito-ridden tank! 
I had dark thoughts of carrying off young Pete and giving 
him bound into the jaws of the first likely-looking 'gjator I 
came across, that I might kill the reptile afterwards, and so 
possess a veritable * man-eater/ But when I confided this 
scheme to Harry he shook his head, and said it would never 
do, because all the hands would mutiny. So I had to give it up.. 
Old Pete was the only one who can be said to have come 
out of this affair distinctly a gainer. He went and dug up 
what we had buried with so much solemnity and lamentation^ 
threw the bones into the tank to lie alongside those of their 
erstwhile devourer, and then sold the silver-mounted coflfin for 
a tidy sum (for him) . as ' second-hand but almost as good as 
new.* 



WON AT LAST, 

By Finch Mason. 
RUN THE FIRST. 




[T was late on in January, and the Old Harkaway 
Hounds had enjoyed tke Run of the season so far — 
a season, too, unprecedented in the annals of the 
Hunt. 

An hour and twenty mintues, with only one check, winding 
up with a kill in the open, and only four up at the finish — 
the Master, his huntsman, Laura Wentworth, and Guy Bevillfe. 

The two latter, having parted with the hounds at the cross 
roads, were now riding home together in the twilight deep in 
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-conversation, not a word of which had anything to do with the 
run in which they had both figured so prominently. 

* Oh, Guy, Guy ! ' suddenly exclaimed his fair companion 
passionately, pulling up her horse abruptly as she spoke, * why 
are you so obstinate — so cruel, so blind to your own interests — 
and mine ? Have we lived all these years almost as brother 
and sister only to part like this ? ' 

* You are ruined — ^have come to the end of your tether, as 
you call it — and — ^you love me — at least, so you say! I am 
rich, and T not only say I love you, but, what is more to 
the purpose, I mean it. We are both young, and one of us, 
at all events, is lucky enough to possess the wherewithal to 
make life worth the living, and surely that is good enough for 
yovi and me, Guy — such very, very old friends as you and L' 

She looked pleadingly up at him, and caressingly placed her 
arm within his as she spoke. 

* I believe it all, every word of it I wish to Heaven I didn't,' 
he replied, huskily, after a lengthened pause. 'Listen to me, 
dear Laura,* he went on. ' Granted health and strength — and 
wealth thrown in if you like, life, I quite agree, can be made 
very pleasant, especially if one has the capacity for enjoying one- 
self, as I flatter myself I have. But, at the same time, you must 
remember there is such a thing in this world as self-respect, and 
I ask you how much of that commodity I should have left — and 
it is a possession I place some value on, I can assure you — if, 
situated as I am, I accepted your offer ? An absolute pauper — 
nay, you may shake your head, Laura, but it is true, I can assure 
you. What would the world think and say of me — what would 
be my own opinion of myself — if I married you ? Married you 
for your money, all the good-natured world would say to a 
•certainty.' 

Laura unhooked her arm from his, and once more set her 
horse in motion. 

' Perhaps you are right,' she said, wearily ; * you arc a man 
of the world — and a year older than I,' she added, with a forced 
little laugh. * And yes — no doubt you are right. And here we 
are at the park gates, and I must trot home as fast as I can, if 
•only to relieve the anxiety for the safety of my neck which I 
know too well is distracting the mind of dear Aunt Deborah at 
this identical moment. No, I would rather you didn't come 
with me, if you don't mind. Good night, Guy, and — and — 
many thanks 1 ' . 
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And so they parted, both with aching hearts, you may 
depend. 

Aunt Deborah, who as usual had for two mortal hours been on 
tenter-hooks regarding her niece's safety, was once more relieved 
in her mind by her arrival, her cup of happiness being sooir 
afterwards dashed to the ground by the announcement that 

* Miss Laura felt too tired to come down to dinner.' 

* Oh, that terrible hunting ! ' exclaimed poor Aunt Deb, as 
she sat down to table in solitary state, with a sigh of resigna- 
tion. 

' What a run we have had ! and, oh, what a darling she is ! ' 
murmured Guy to himself late into the night, when, after anr 
appetiteless dinner, having completed the uncongenial task of 
making out a list of his horses to be sent up to Tattersall's for 
sale in a month's time from thence, he sat down to smoke a 
final cigar before going to bed. Where shall I be and what 
shall I be doing this time next year ? ' he thought to himself^ 
when, the cigar having been finished, he wearily lit his candle. 

RUN THE SECOND. 

Three years have elapsed since the parting between Laura 
Wentworth and Guy Beville, described in the previous chapter. 
The latter had given up his hunting-box, sold his hunters, and 
taken himself off nobody knew where— -certainly not Laura, who 
had never received so much as a line from him. The long- 
suffering Aunt Deborah and the neighbours generally had long 
ago given her up in despair. 

Eligible suitors she had sent about their business by the 
score, society she shunned as much as lay in her power, and her 
whole thoughts seemed to be concentrated in hunting, hunting-, 
hunting, and nothing else. Needless to say, she rode harder 
than ever — so hard, indeed, as to cause even the men who could 
not but admire her splendid horsemanship to dread some terrible 
accident befalling their favourite if she didn't exercise a little 
more discretion. 

* It's not a bit of use my talking to her, my dear,' would 
plead poor Aunt Deb to some sympathetic friend. * She wilt 
have her own way, in spite of everything I can say.' 

We will now imagine the two ladies paying a long promised 
visit to Appleby Court, a delightful old place in the Midlands. 

* I have heard of your doings with the Old Harkaway, my dear 
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niece/ wrote George Standish, its bachelor proprietor, *and I 
want to see what you can do with the ladies in these parts, wha 
are as hard riding a lot as you would meet with in a day's 
march, I can assure you. I have talked so much about you,' 
wound up the worthy old gentleman, ' that I shall be disap- 
pointed indeed if you fail to " cut 'em down and hang 'em up to* 
dry," as the saying is.' 

*What a terrible expression!' exclaimed Aunt Deborah, as- 
her niece read out the letter to her. *Do you know what it 
means, my dear ? ' she inquired with a groan. 

' I think I can guess, aunt,' replied Miss Laura quietly. 
* « « « * 

* You'll have all your work cut out for you to-day, I can see,* 
remarked Mr. Standish to his niece, as he drove her up to the- 
meet in his mail phaeton, with the latter seated by his side. 

* They've every one of 'em got their best horses out, and they 
mean business, I can see,' he added. 

'I shan't disgrace you, uncle,' replied the fair Laura, with 
the slightest toss of her head. 

' I'm sure you won't, my dear,' went on the old gentleman. 

* A better- looking one than that bay mare of yours I never set 
eyes on, and the only pull our ladies have over you that I can 
see is their knowledge of the country ; and, after all, I don't 
know that that amounts to much when it comes to a question* 
of riding. Anyhow, I'll back you,' wound up the old gentleman, 
with a squeeze of his niece's arm, as, throwing the reins to a 
groom, he prepared to descend from the phaeton. 

*And now,' said he, when they had mounted their horses,, 
'come and have a look at our hounds, and, above all, our 
huntsman. Such a swell, my dear, but a thorough workman, 
and one of the finest horsemen I or any one else ever saw. 
They do say he is a gentleman by birth, and, 'pon my soul, I 
shouldn't wonder. Nice lot of hounds, aren't they ? Mornin', 
Tom — and, good gracious, Laura, what's the matter? you've 
turned as white ^s a sheet I Don't you feel well, my dear ? ' 

* It's nothing, uncle ; only a slight stitch in my side — I, I'm 
rather subject to them — but they soon wear off. Thanks Y 
perhaps a little drop from your flask will do me good.' 

* I was afraid of this all along,' muttered the swell huntsman^ 
with heightened colour, as in response to a word from the 
Master he moved off with his hounds to draw the first covert 

They began by chopping a fox in the very first wood they 
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entered, and that event appeared likely to prove the sole sport 
of the day, for covert after covert did the hounds draw blank. 
Four o'clock arrived, and the majority of the field went off home 
in despair. When at last a fox jumped up right in front of the 
hounds, in the middle of a turnip field, there weren't a dozen 
souls all told with them, among the number being Miss Laura ' 
and three of the leading ladies of the hunt. This fair quartette, 
in Turf parlance, at pnce singled themselves out from the rest of 
the field and made the running. So close were they to the 
hounds that one of the latter, not quite as quick as his fellows, 
was all but jumped upon by pretty Mrs. Larkins. 

* It wasn't /, Guy ! ' cried Laura, forgetting her caution for 
once, as the swell huntsman looked round with despair written 
on his countenance. 

' Guyy indeed ! ' muttered Mrs. Larkins, in astonishment ; ' I 
always thought he had a history, and now I'm sure of it. I 
-would give anything to know all about him ! ' 

Her curiosity made her careless, for the next moment her 
marc put her foot in a rabbit hole and down they came. 

On flew the pack, and no sign of a check, no second horses 
to be seen, and a case of * bellows to mend ' with the lot. First 
•one dropped out, and then another. 

The shades of night were falling when the hounds rolled up 
their fox on the outskirts of Crackenthorpe Common, and no 
one with them but Laura Wentworth and the huntsman. The 
former led over the intervening fence, and got over with a 
.scramble. The latter was not so lucky. His horse, dead beat, 
landed with both fore legs in the ditch beyond, and, turning a 
complete somersault, fell all of a heap the other side, crushing 
his rider under him. 

*Oh, Guy, Guy!' exclaimed Laura; for it was indeed her 
Jover who now lay senseless on this desolate common. 

In a moment the girl was off her horse and on her knees by 
.the prostrate huntsman, his horse, who had risen with some 
difficulty, standing by with drooping head and heaving flanks. 
It was, indeed, an awkward situation that Laura found herself 
in. All alone on a desolate common, with apparently a dying 
man, not a person or a habitation of any sort in sight, and, to 
make things worse, darkness setting rapidly in. There were the 
hounds too, who, having broken up their fox and eaten him into 
the bargain, were now sitting and lying about looking as if they 
didn't exactly know what to do next, as indeed they didn't. 
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■^ Oh, what shall I do ? what shall I do ? * exclaimed Laura, 
looking round her in desperation. 

Then a happy thought occurred to her. Rising quickly to 
her feet, she took the horn from its case in front of the hunts- 
man's saddle, and putting it to her lips blew it for all she was 
worth. 

As luck would have it, one of her ' Tomboy * accomplish- 
tncnts, as she called them, was playing the cornet-a-piston ; con- 
sequently what would have been an exceedingly difficult feat for 
nine young ladies out of ten to perform was to her a very easy 
task. 

^Twan^y twangs tw-a-a^a-ng t * 

* Will nobody come ! ' exclaimed poor Laura, her face quite 
crimson from' her exertions. 

Hark ! She distinctly heard the clattering of a horse in the 
distance. 

' Twang, twangy iw-a-a-ngl ' went the horn once more. 

* Twangy twangy iw-a-a-ngT went another in reply, causing 
the hounds to prick up their ears. 

Laura guessed at once that it was one of the hunt servants. 
Another blast or two of the horn, and the first whip, mounted 
on a borrowed horse, made his appearance upon the scene, 
to Laura's intense relief. Almost at the same moment the 
velveteen -clad figure of Jim Sheers, the poacher, familiarly 
known as * Little Jimmy,* loomed in the distance. 

Jimmy was just returning to his dilapidated-looking dwelling 
on the edge of the common from one of his solitary walks, 
with his gun in one pocket and a leash of partridges in the 
•other, when the twang of a horn, followed by another, and 
then another, in the distance, induced him to deviate from his 
course in order to see ' what was oop,' as he expressed it. And 
very glad were both Laura and the whipper-in to see him. 

The latter at once pressed him into the service, and, bidding 
him stay by the lady and to be sure and not leave her until he 
returned, mounted his horse and rode ofT as hard as he could go 
for assistance. He was in luck's way, for hardly had he got on 
to the high road when what should he meet but the sober- 
looking brougham belonging to Doctor Dill, with the doctor 
himself inside. There was no better hand in the world in ex- 
tracting all the information he wanted from any one in a short 
space of time than the doctor. Therefore it came to pass that 
in less than five minutes' time his brougham was jolting along 
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the uneven surface of Crackenthorpe Common, to the great detri- 
ment of its springs and proportionate discomfort to its occupier. 
• • • • • 

'Three ribs broken, concussion of the brain, and, I fear,, 
severe internal injuries. That is all, my dear young lady, and 
quite enough, no doubt you will say,' remarked the doctor 
complacently, as he rose to his feet after a prolonged examina- 
tion of the prostrate huntsman. 'He must be moved to the 
nearest house, and that's mine,' he continued. * Now, then. Jack ; 
and you, Jimmy — how's your wife, by the way ? you poaching 
vagabond you I — stir your stumps and help me to hoist this poor 
chap into my brougham. That's it ! — ^gently does it ! — that's it I 
Now rU get in beside him and off we go ! ' 

* May I come too ? ' pleaded Laura, touching the doctor's arna 
as, forgetful of her presence, he was on the point of entering the 
carriage. 

* Come too ! ' exclaimed the doctor in astonishment ; * why,, 
of course you may ! ' 

And then, as he noticed the bright look that came over her 
face as she turned to mount her horse, with the assistance of the 
whipper-in who was holding it, the situation suddenly dawned 
upon him like a flash of lightning. 

' By the living Jingo ! ' he exclaimed, with a chuckle and a 
hearty smack of his thigh, * / do believe shis in lave with hint f 
What will Mrs. Dill say ? * 

♦ . ♦ # ♦ ♦ 

On the very last day of the hunting season Guy and Laura 
were married from Appleby Court. The fine old squire, who was 
delighted beyond measure at the way things had turned out, 
insisting on acting in loco parentis to the bride. 

It was a pink wedding, of course — the very pinkest that ever 
was seen. The noble Master, who had been at Eton with Guy,, 
and, of course, had been in the secret all along, stood alongside 
of his ex-huntsman at the altar, in the capacity of * best man ; * 
and his son and heir, age five, attired as a whipper-in, acted as 
page to the bride. 

Aunt Deborah, of course, was there, all smiles, and tears, and 
lavender silk. So were Dr. and Mrs. Dill, the former dropping 
all professional formality for once and asking every one in turn 
whether he didn't deserve the greatest credit for bringing the 
favourite to the post in such tip-top condition. 

The ladies of the hunt, too, though they had hardly forgiven 
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Laura for cutting them down so repeatedly in the hunting-field, 
were there in strong force. 

As for Laura, she was positively radiant as, with the sun 
shining its brightest on her, and amidst the cheers of the country 
people assembled, she emerged from the church leaning on her 
husband's arm. 

She had won at last. 




THE BADGERS OF BADGWORTHY. 

By 'Peep-Out' and /Snowstorm.' 

PART I.— The Dig. 

ROM Bridgwater to Badgworthy (pronounced Badgery 
as Sweetworthy is Sweetry or Sweet Tree) is a far 
cry, but since the days of John Ridd and Mistress 
Lorna Doone the iron horse has brought the wilds 
of Exmoor into closer (though still remote) touch with the out- 
side world. How it was that Bridgwater came to Badgworthy 
on this occasion is soon told. 

A night hunt after the Stawell Hill badgers (partly success- 
ful) was followed by a daylight dig (wholly unsuccessful), and 
we of Porlock and Dulverton, or, say from the North and South 
of Dunkery Beacon, were thus put on our mettle, or as we of 
the west country say *sot (set) up/ Result, invitation to our 
kind hosts' to see an Exmoor Brock unearthed. 

Wednesday night at last arrived, and with it our two guests, 
whose inspection of the weather-glass had been constant and 
consoling, for the previous day's fog and rain appeared to be 
the prelude to brighter weather. 

Of course, our only talk before turning in and over our * hot 
with ' was the all-absorbing topic of our prospects of sport on 
the morrow with Messrs. Brock and Co., to which a letter, just 
read from our ally north of Dunkery, lent a very roseate hue 
indeed. 

And here just a few words may serve to explain why the 
forthcoming day was so anxiously looked forward to by us. 
For at least twelve years the badgers on Exmoor had been 
kept inviolate by the then Lord of Exmoor, who doubtless 
had been misled into believing that badger-digging was 
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synonymous with badger-baiting ; but on the recent acces- 
sion of the new owner leave was obtained to dig, in a 
sportsmanlike manner (not using destructive engines or finger- 
saving * tongs ') on his property of Exmoor. Besides, our aim, 
as is by now well and widely known, is not the exter- 
mination of meles taxus^ but his preservation for purposes of 
sport in digging with terriers and running with basset-hounds. 
As well try and explain this sport to one who has never 
experienced it as to explain the delights of stag-hunting on 
Exmoor to a I^eicestershire Thruster who has had a ringing 
run round the 'graveyard* of Dunkery, or even a moorland 
gallop, or forest run, as we say, across Blackpits and The Chains. 
Suffice it to say that the writer has seen grey-headed sportsmen 
of seventy wild with delight, and excitement at a badger-hunt, 
and been repeatedly thanked by sportsmen older than himself 
for the most enjoyable and unique sport they had enjoyed with 
him and his terriers. The writer was also rendered keener to 
come to close quarters with the * greys ' by the fact that he had 
known of their presence as cubs at Slocombeslade in the 
previous spring, where, having left them to grow up unmolested, 
he at last paid them a visit in September, only to find Mr. and 
Mrs. Brock had removed their family, doubtless, to the near 
sanctuary of Badgworthy Wood. 

No whit I trow was Jan Ridd more excited at the prospect 
of a brush with the outlaw Doones than were we badger-diggers 
at the thought of the capture of the Badgers of Badgworthy. 
Thursday morning did not, as the novelists would say, dawn 
bright and clear, but on asking Collings which way the wind was, 
he said he had been watching the heavy cloud wracks drift from 
Hurtstone Point towards Porlock Weir. That was enough for 
the writer, who at once proclaimed a dry, if overcast day, from 
the direction (N.E.) of the wind. The ascent of Porlock Hill 
by a 'bus drawn by a pair of * dog-horses' was safely ac- 
complished, our party of sportsmen, including two from 
Bridgwater, a famous foot follower of hounds, his friend from 
Exmouth, a well-known artist, the writer, and his wife, whose 
previous experience of badger-digging had been gleaned in the 
Fitzwilliam country and at Winsford, and last, but not least, our 
sporting kennel huntsman from Porlock, in charge of the com- 
missariat department, and also of the terriers — ^Jim, Jack, Pest, 
Blackman, Jack II., Dolly, and Bosseye. 

After a successful passage down Hook Way's steep descent 
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{much against the driver's wishes), and a perilous crossing of 
Roblers and Malsmead Bridges, we reach Badgworthy Farm, 
Malsmead. Here we have to leave our 'bus and tranship our 
commissariat and tools, viz., a * grubber ' (a species of * bisgay,* or 
pickaxe), a 'showel,' or long-handed shovel, a bar of iron 
(crowbar), and two strong 'sack-bags/ Here we are joined 
by a mounted contingent from Minehead, and the owner of 
Blackman and Briton (also the breeder of Jack). One of the 
above sportsmen is introduced to me as a great badger-diggei:, 
who tells me he has had much sport in North Devon, in the 
neighbourhood of Parracombe. Referring to the engraving on 
my horn, I am able to tell him of a day I had at CoUey Wood, 
Parracombe, some years ago, taking out two badgers (let go one 
there), and which is fixed in my memory by the fact of our trap 
upsetting coming home to Porlock, when near Countisbury, and 
the weary walk ensuing to Porlock, and the finding of our dead 
badger next day, and ' Jack ' curled up on the cushions scattered 
in the roadway. 

Followed by the * butt ' or * putt ' cart with our impedimenta, 
we proceed to meet ' Snowstorm,' from the South of Dunkery, 
at the Waterslide (the classic scene of Lorna Doone's escape, 
aided by John Ridd), amid the envious snarls of the poor 
muzzled tykes, the victims of a senselessly executed precaution 
against rabies, for Badgworthy water is the boundary between 
West Somerset and North Devon. Along a rough lane we 
make our way with Badgworthy water brawling along its rocky 
bed, and the fishermen of the party note the * trouty ' look of 
its pools. As we draw up the Combe we pass a house bearing 
the sign * Loma's Bower,' and summon its occupant, a veteran 
sportsman (whose son dons the pink of the Exmoor), with a 
touch on the horn. Soon a * crane ' (as we call the herons here- 
about) rises regretfully from his fish dinner, alas ! only to fall a 
victim to a * shotsman ' when he reaches Chalk water. On reach- 
ing Badgworthy Wood we keep a look-out for the large herd of 
deer that harbour in Mr. Snow's Deerpark (so called), but see 
nothing of them. Blackmore's romantic book keeps its hold on 
our minds, and we half expect to see a party of the outlaw 
Doones dash down upon us from the oak coppice. At the 
Waterslide we have a long wait for the Dulverton contingent, 
who at last put in an appearance from the direction of the 
Doone Valley. Walking on through the covert to the earths, 
which are on the fringe of the moor, we flush a woodcock, and 
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soon after a raven is seen hovering near by. Few of us remem- 
ber Horace's words of warning against this bird of ill-omen : 
* Teque nee lasvus vetet ire picus nee vaga comix/ and are only- 
glad to see this scarce bird in so wild and romantic a spot 

As is usually the case, Mr. and Mrs. Brock have made their 
earth near the top of the covert, on the * knap/ or ridge. As 
we glance at the well-worn red soil, lasge mounds of which lie 
just outside the holes, and a mud-smeared tree trunk near by, 
on which these cleanly animals had wiped their feet and rubbed 
off the red mud from their jackets before retiring at early dawn 
for their daily snooze, we give a sigh of relief as we think that 
we have not made ' fookports' of ourselves and others. 

The next proceeding is to tie up the pack, and soon the 
terriers are baying round in a semicircle and straining on their 
chains, for all here are eager to go to ground. Let us just glance 
at them while Snowstorm and the master arc in consultation as 
to which shall go to ground first, as much depends on sending 
in a * dependable ' dog, not only to find the brock, but also drive 
and pin him up in a comer. 

That great rough, slate-marked terrier, whose powerful efforts 
to free himself shake down the scmb oaks' remaining msset 
leaves, is the master's Jim, who first saw the light by the banks 
of the Cam, but since then the hero of many a hard- fought tussle 
with the badgers of the West Country. Though deaf and half 
blind his entreating glance made the master take him this 
morning, but merely for the outing, for surely after ten years* 
faithful service he has eamed his rest Tmly of * Jim ' may it 
be said, ' Game to death.' 

Next to him, in couples, are Jack and Blackman, * par nobile 
fatmm/ both rough and hard in their coats, and whose acquaint- 
ance with many a brock has been of the closest But * place aux 
dames ' there are the ladies of the pack jealously eyeing one 
another. First in order of merit comes Chloe, whose rough 
white coat and varmint-looking face speak for themselves ; near 
her are Pest and Zaida, not quite her equals for work, but 
nearly so. Last, but not least, there is ' Snap/ looking haughtily 
down on two or three couple of our young entry. 

Bright grows many a doggy eye and high beats many a 
doggy heart as the master comes towards them. But Jack 
alone is not disappointed, for to him has been entmsted the 
success of our day's sport. What whines and howls of envy 
follow him as, minus his collar, he dashes to the mouth of the 
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earth, but cautiously indeed does he creep into it, for he well 
knows the bogie man may be waiting for him round the first 
corner, and his eyes are not yet used to the dark. As Peep-out 
intently listens with his ear to the hole's mouth a short sharp 
bark, at once repeated, galvanises him in an instant. With a 
Whooi there ! and a blast on his horn that must have struck terror 
into many a listening deer, he proclaims a find. Snowstorm 
seizes a bisgay, and as he proceeds to *hatt out the spine* 
(which is local for breaking the surface), exclaims, * Well, here 
goes for the first spit for many a year into Badgworthy/ 

No need here to follow the hole, for Jack's voice tells us the 
brocks have gone up hill, and with the aid of many a sturdy 
digger we * crown in ' on him. At that moment our Bridgwater 
friend espies a cunning brock darting out of the hole behind us. 
No time to slip a terrier, so Peep-out dashes after him to try 
and turn him and tail him, but in vain, for he gets to ground in 
an adjoining earth. What excited faces there now are, and 
what a Babel or babble of voices is heard ! But, to return to 
our muttons, or rather brocks. Jack is still to be seen point- 
ing upwards and baying; following him up we come to the 
brocks' bed of dry fearns (ferns), leaves and grass, nearly a 
* mawn-full.' Further and further does Jack drive his quarry, 
who fight gallantly face to the foe, disputing every inch of 
ground ; but Jack is not to be denied, and is soon to be seen 
cheek by jowl with a brock. How the latter kept munching 
away at him, like a child at a piece of plum cake ! At last, 
taking advantage of a momentary relaxation of the brock's 
grip, Peep-out pulls Jack out of the earth. Almost at once the 
brock emerges into the trench, and is collared by the tail by him, 
our watchful master, but before he can bag her out pops another, 
which he grabs by the rump and holds aloft for some one else 
to tail ; verily, then, * a man loaded with mischief,' as he stood 
with a large brock in either hand, especially as his hold of the 
second was dangerous. He holds out as long as he can, but has 
to drop No. 2, who is instantly pinned and held by Blackman 
and the rest. No. i is at last bagged safely, and No. 2 soon 
after * gets the sack ' as well. Not often do we get them out so 
quickly, but this earth ran up the hill and got shallower as it 
got further upwards. 

A very welcome halt was now called for a little lunch, and 
ample justice was done to the two roast legs of the celebrated 
Porlock wether mutton, washed down with Porlock home breWj 
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and topped with a round of neat * Mist of the Mountain.' Pipes 
were in full blast when some one proposed digging out the 
badger that had bolted into the fresh earth, and this we pro- 
ceeded to do. Zaida and some of the others now had a turn, 
while Jack smiled his approval of their vocal efforts. Now was 
the time for yams — and for this one finds plenty of time out 
badger-digging, as one stands on the earth watching the opera- 
tions. One then told certainly deserves chronicling. Snow- 
storm, who is secretary to the local hunt, described how he had 
received a formal notice from the revenue officer, (then present) 
saying * he saw by his books he (Snowstorm) had not renewed 
his game certificate." Which notice Snowstorm returned thus 
endorsed, • I see by my books you have not yet renewed your 
subscription to the hounds.' 

But hark 1 an excited yell tells us the party now digging 
have got up to their brock, and we run to the earth to view the 
proceedings. Soon brock No. 3 is tailed and bagged, and then 
we make a start for home, taking the old boar badger back with 
us to Porlock in reserve for a run with Snowstorm's basset- 
hounds, and agreeing to give Lord E- the skin. The fate of 

the other two, a boar and a sow, is soon decided — Snowstorm 
to have one to turn down in his country, and the other to be let 
go again later in Badgworthy Wood to rear up another family 
next year to show us another day's sport. As we return to 
Malmsmead, beside Badgworthy water, we think of the many 
Forest Kings of the West who have gallantly faced their pur- 
suers, the great 26 in. staghounds, when brought to bay after 
many a famous run in this stream's deep pools. 

Very weary, very muddy, but very happy and contented, do 
we get into our 'bus and start for Porlock again, this time 
Eastward ho ! 

So much for the dig. Let us go to sleep and dream of its 
events to-night, our most consoling thought being the prospect 
of an equally enjoyable day's sport with our brock, only 
pursued this time by the tuneful chorus of several couple of 
basset-hounds. 

'THE HUNT.' 

Picture to yourselves, my masters, a vast expanse of grass, wet 
enough almost to hold snipe, with every here and there black- 
looking shallow pools rush-fringed and peaty. For miles around^ 
far as the eye can reach, there is no sign of life, no moving 
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creature, no chimney visible ; no sound strikes upon the ear to 
tell that we are indeed at home in merr>% busy crowded England.. 
The scene of our sport this morning lies out in the midst of one 
of the vast enclosures which constitute the Exmoor of to-day. 
Ever varying in its aspect, changing with every whim of the 
passing clouds which float low over this lofty table-land, to those- 
who have any grain of romance in their constitution, to those 
whom grand scenery inspires, the moorland landscapes are ever 
full of interest and appeal, whether they see them in the brown 
and wind-swept winter, in the grim solitude of snow and ice, in 
the cheery times of green bud and jumping trout, or in the fulB 
glory and colouring of heather and gorse and fern. Some of the- 
woods of Exmoor are known to many, for the autumn brings^ 
hundreds of pursuers of the noblest of all beasts of chase into> 
acquaintance with its solitudes. In the short winter days a score 
or two of human beings comprise all those who know how the- 
moor looks in its winter jacket, for once let King Frost wave his- 
fairy wand of transformation across the scene, and weeks may 
pass before any human sound breaks the stillness, save the voice- 
of the lonely shepherd calling to his collie dog. 

The mid-winter sun is low and watery, and none too bright,, 
as a strange assemblage gathers by degrees around one of the 
ancient British tumuli known as Alderman's Barrow, where the 
Exmoor foxhounds often hold their tryst. If it were otter- 
hunting to the fore, one could understand the appearance of these 
pursuers on foot, who are wending their way at mid-day to this 
historic spot. But never an otter has whistled to his mate up here 
on the moorland heights all these hundreds of feet above sea 
level. Tis a quaint and curious chase that is about to be. A 
sturdy pony is coming up one of the ancient tracks in the heather^ 
carrying a lad and a mysterious looking sack-bag, which every 
now and then sways too and fro on the saddle-bow, and needs a 
strong restraining hand to keep level. Then further a-field one 
is aware of a little string of lowly hounds, winding along with 
their huntsmen, and only just as high as the heath-tops. Long- 
eared and deep-jowled, crooked and short of limb, with splay 
ungainly feet, and long heavy bodies, this quaint little pack of 
five couple of smooth French Bassets are out for a day on the 
moor, and are about to try conclusions with one of the badgers- 
of Badgworthy. Word has gone round amongst the faithful few 
who are stout of wind and limb, who love the chase for its own 
sake, and who are never wearj' of the moorland, and there are- 
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nearly two score souls around by the time a move is made with 
the mysterious bag towards the real starting point For 'tis 
needful if you would make your badger show good sport, and test 
the quality and hunting power of your hounds to the utmost, to 
say nothing of the endurance of your field, to start him where 
culverts and drains, hedgerows and rabbit-holes are things un- 
known, and then he shall lead you such a merry dance as shall be 
a revelation to those who only know him as a burrowing beast, who 
must be sought with spade and crow-bar. In one other way he 
may do well, and that is when stopped from his earth in the 
bright moonlight of a winter's night, or better still in the first 
pink flush of dawn on a May morning. These are tiresome 
hours, however, and for the many a fresh-dug badger slipped from 
a bag, with a judicious time allowance, before a pack of pure 
bassets will show an excellent run of several miles, with quite 
pace enough, if only the ground be well chosen. 

The use of bassets, too, has its merits, because they will by 
no means close with their quarry, which, peacefully disposed as it 
naturally is, would be likely to leave marks of its teeth at the 
finish on a bolder hound. 

Most of the field walk on to see the slipping ceremony and 
form a line, as the crowd does when deer are uncarted. The 
peaty turf splashes beneath our tread as we advance over the 
long plain, till neither hedge, nor bank, nor wall can be seen in 
any direction. A snipe springs from the rushes and whirls away 
against the breeze with sibilant cry Far away back yonder waits 
the kennel-huntsman with his eager little pigmies, who know full 
well what that bag on the pony contains. 

Meanwhile the master is untying the string, and setting 
* Mr. Grey ' once more upon his native heath. 

Tumbling out, the beast of the chase takes a bound or two, 
then arches his back and hisses defiance at the whip-thong which 
is hinting that he should forthwith proceed to business, and then, 
at first reluctantly, as if he would say ' I would much rather stay 
and fight it out, but really haven't time just now,' he shuffles off 
with strides which grow longer and faster as the minutes pass. 
On and on we see him go, till he slips from sight for a moment 
in a tiny corrie, and again emerges on the yonder slope, where 
short heath succeeds the grass, fairly extended now with his long 
grey cheek showing clearly in the sunlight, making off at best 
speed for some distant harbour of which he has bethought him- 
self. Now ten minutes by the watch seem a very long time 
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^when you quietly wait them out, and know that your quarry is 
■making good use of his time all the while, but were hounds to 
be slipped on him too soon while the scent lies red-hot on the 
•damp green surface, they would be too quick for the short-legged 
beast, his staying powers would not come into play, and his 
chance of regaining freedom would be small indeed. So we 
wait with what patience we may, and with many anxious glances 
at the watch, till we know that * Mr. B.' must be nearly a mile 
ahead. Then three notes on the horn and the little hounds break 
from the kennel-huntsman, and come scampering down the wind, 
babbling aloud with eagerness and delight. Flashing clean over 
the line, they race fifty yards away to leeward, but they need no 
word of guidance ; swinging round to the breeze they bring their 
muzzles to the ground, hit the foil' in another second, then down 
go their stems, and away they bustle, racing eagerly for place. 
Five hundred yards or so of gently descending slope, on the best 
of short grass, brings us down to the corrie or pan which the 
badger crossed : this is really the first beginning of the head- 
springs of a moorland stream, which grows as it descends, 
winding and wandering from rushy spring to bubbling runlet ; 
from runlet to stream and stickle, and so down with many a 
confluent to the dancing pools and rocky cataracts of the river 
Lyn. 

Now gird up your loins, my masters, and husband all your 
breath, for no one may ride a-horseback with this pack unless of 
the gentler sex, or turned seventy years of age. To ladies the 
long heather and high rushes and grass are too trying, but never- 
theless there are several of them who can run right fleetly with 
the little hounds. Two of them are out to-day, and are wisely 
keeping to the grassy sward of the green sheep track, which 
now becomes a shallow combe, as hounds follow its trend in a 
rather descending course. Just now they are pushing through a 
breadth of deep heather, some ten years old, which delays them 
a bit, though the badger fairly galloped through it, shouldering 
his way by sheer weight and strength. Now they come out on 
the cleared ground beyond, where a ' swaling' fire of last spring 
has left good grass and burnt heather stumps in its track. This 
bareness has given the badger a turn, and the little hounds swing 
down the bare hill side towards the fold in the ground, in which 
winds all down the course of this depression in the moor, through 
which a brown winding trickle of perhaps two feet width, with 
pools of the size of a cart-wheel, finds its way. There the badger 
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drank ; see how they cluster round the pool, and plunge throug^h 
with busy noses and noisy throats. See, too, those many pointed 
imprints on the firm short turf; those are the slots of several 
deer : now we shall have trouble. Those deer have doubtless 
heard the chase coming, and have scampered right over the 
badger's line. The hounds puzzle too and fro, throwing their 
tongues beside the water, as the scent washes down. There is 
nothing for it but a bold cast downwards, to get clear of the 
ground that the deer have foiled. Now the combe widens 
out for awhile to a plain nearly a gun-shot over, with the stream 
running down on one side under a steeply overhanging brim ; now 
it contracts again, as we press on downwards to a miniature 
gorge with just one sheep path beside the water. Here Harle- 
quin feathers and speaks, Orleans and Monmouth confirm the 
verdict, the rest scamper to the cry, the sheltered combe rings 
and echoes with the doubling horn and the peal of true hound 
music. To sound a horn well and run at good speed over rough 
ground is no easy matter. On they drive down the bottom, 
sometimes edging up from the stream where the badger has 
tried a bit of deep heather or a furzy brim, but always returning 
to the waterside flats, and on we run in their wake puffing and 
blowing, and sore put to it to keep up with the tailmost hound. 
Two miles have been covered since the check ; one of our fore- 
most pursuers swallows a trout fly as he pants on with mouth 
open, and is forced to retire instantly from the chase. But the 
pace is too good to inquire ; now walking, now jogging, we still 
struggle on, hearing the cry in front, and wishing for a check. 
Presently we come towards a wild little stream that runs into our 
main valley at right angles, and we are just in time to see hounds 
turning up it. At first they run clean away from us up the 
ascending slope, but half a mile up we find them feathering beside 
a pretty deep brown pool in a bend, and evidently puzzled. 
Casting them round the huntsman can make nothing of it and 
returns to the pool, over which a stunted thorn bush hangs with 
great hollow roots some five or six feet above the water. Orleans 
by this time is trying to scramble up the slippery rock that 
supports the thorn, but crooked little legs of six inches length 
are not of much use on a smooth rock face. Gravity too lifts up 
her voice and begins to mark. So we wade into the pool and peer 
up beneath the overhanging thorn. Sure enough there he lies, 
cunningly tucked away,his grey streaked head and bright eyes just 
visible. There is nothing for it but to join hands on the bank 
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Above and all jump on the ground together, and so shake him 
from his hover. One jump, two jumps, now again altogether. 
There is a splash and he falls souse into the pool, and rushes off 
•down the combe, but his strength soon fails him, and they soon 
«et him up to bay amongst the heath, with a roar of melody. 
Stepping quickly up behind him, the huntsman snatches deftly 
at his short grey brush, the kennel-huntsman produces a light 
:sack from his waist-belt, and the badger is soon in durance vile, 
but to be set at liberty in his native haunts half-an-hour later 
ivhen the little hounds have started home on their long trot across 
-the moor, and the grey mist is settling down in thick oblivion on 
all the landscape. 




'THE THREE QUEENS.* 

By Tom Markland. 

[RING forth the best mount, not that eyeable bay, 
But *the rum un to look at, the beggar to stay.' 
A Wednesday fixture, we know what it means. 
When eleven's the hour, and the point the * Three Queens.' 
Historical Kirby, for that you prepare, — 
Well, a nicely trained colt or a satin-skinned mare. 
'Tis full dress rehearsal, with scarlet galore. 
But Tom Firr, for his life, cannot ell what's in store. 
The meet of the Belvoir^in Croxton's green glade, 
On the sward in the front of the long Colonnade. 
Though Quomites it draws and staunch Lincolnshire squires, 
Won't compare with « Three Queens ' when the riders are fliers. 

Chorus: 
•Three Queens* is the meet no rival can beat. 
If staunch be your mount and -firm be your seat. 
You'll want all your bellows a Heath fox to follow, 
He's little akin to a 'thief firom Lawn Hollow. 

You won't find a fox save on Windmerpool side, 
That will make the first rank of Meltonmen ride 
The pace and the distahce that fills them with joy. 
Like a lean-looking red-coloured Saltby Heith * boy.' 
For ages they've ranged far afield ere they'd find 
The collation that chanced to be just to their mind. 
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The farms on the Heath, boys, are scattered and few, 
Though no heavier crops on our acres e'er grew. 
But Reynard cares nought for the virtues of com, 
So the Heath fox must wander far into the mom. 
E'er ballast is found for his ravenous 'hold,' 
Hence the *red ones' grow travellers, wiry and bold. 

Chorus : 

* Three Queens' is the meet no rival can beat, &c» 

Stub rabbits know nought of an underground home, 
From one bush to another they fearlessly roam. 
But what of friend * stubby ' said Harvey of Croome, 
* If you want to find out, lad, what lashings of room 
There is round a "stubby'' when fair on the mn. 
You should just fetch your shooter and join in the fun.' 
I put it in verse, for Jack Harvey's strone: prose 
Would be hardly the thing for the 'Notes,' I suppose. 
The moral's the same, for a varmint that's game, 
There was never a hero from underground came — 
The Windmerpool sort are as good, I allow, 
But you've blanks and cold scent on that cold clayey ploughs 

Chorus : 
'Three Queen's' is the meet no rival can beat, &c- 

Observe what a serious, business-like air 

Is assumed e'en by Dian's sweet votaries fair. 

There's less salutation, more thought for the way, 

They may get through the screamer to end of the day 

Than's found at 'the Park,' or 'the Gate,' or 'the Grange,'' 

There is sure to be fun, and the line must be strange ; 

Or both your best gee-gees will meet with their fill. 

Ere finale takes place with a lose or a kill. 

For ninety-nine times in a hundred, 'tis found, 

A stout heath one disdains to betake him to ground. 

Chorus : 

• Three Queen's ' is the meet no rival can beat, &c. 

Of hunting-field humours I know not a spot. 

Where by ' chiels wi' their note books ' more spoil can be got 

For Softly comes late, with the foam on his mare, 

But he's funking in secret lest hounds should be there. 

Tom Slasher, who'd cheerfully ride at a church. 

Is as anxious— lest he should be left in the lurch. 

But Gillard's well versed in the men who come late, 

Knows the one he should leave, and for which one to wait 
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The pert second horsemen abstain from their chaff, 
E'en the hounds stop their frolic, and grave look the staff; 
-Not gloomy, but musing of many a ride, 
On the Ponton and Wyville or Skillington side. 

CJiorus: 
'Three Queen's' is the meet no rival can beat, 
If staunch be your mount and trim be your seat. 
You'll want all your bellows a Heath fox to follow. 
He's nothing akin to a 'thief from Lawn Hollow. 




A CINGALESE ROMANCE. 

By 'Rellim.' 

[he R.M.S. Oriental had just docked as I reached^ 
the quay, and, as soon as ever I could manage to- 
scramble up the gangway, I found my friend Charlie 
Greville, who was on the look out for me. We 
met each other with some warmth of feeling, as it was some 
seven years since we had undergone a severance of the close 
friendship that had united us in our school and college days — he 
to fill an important position on his father's plantation in Ceylon> 
and I to undertake the more or less dreary drudgery incidental 
to a * briefless barrister with nothing a year and no expectations.' . 

The customary inspection having been duly undergone, my 
friend's traps finally got together, and a last look round the ship 
having been given, we made the best of our way to town, and 
were speedily ensconced in the snug quarters I had secured 
for him. 

A day or two later, as I called one evening after a busy day 
in the Courts, I found my friend putting his rooms to rights,, 
and arranging his collection of Eastern curios — of which he was 
not a little proud — to considerable advantage. My attention 
was struck by a peculiar object, which, on examination, I found 
to be a footstool, and Greville, noticing that I seemed interested 
in the article, motioned me to a seat and related the remarkable 
circumstances under which it came into his possession. 

' You know from my letters, old fellow,' he began, * that our 
place on the Jangar Plains lies in the central province of Ceylon, 
The district around is covered with jungle in which elephants^ 
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tigers, rhinoceri, et hoc genus omnes, hold high carnival, and 
.afford good sport to followers of large game. Incidentally the 
place offers plenty of excitement and danger, and, while many a 
man has bagged big animals there, it is also equally true that 
many a big animal has there bagged his man. It was not far 
from us that poor Harry Nyall met his death from the charge 
•of an infuriated rhinoceros, which he had vainly tried to stop 
with four bullets. But I must not digress, or we shall be late for 
'dinner. 

'For some time previously to my arrival at Jangar the 
natives had been in a chronic state of dread and apprehension 
owing to the ravages committed by an old " rogue " elephant 
which they had named Pundi. The animal, it seemed, had 
been the terror of the district for years, and, although many a 
bullet had found its way to his tough hide, none had, so far, 
proved effectual, and it was openly received among the natives 
that Pundi bore a charmed life. 

' Of course, I was anxious to get a shot at this formidable 
'Customer, and many an excursion did I make in search of him, 
but for a long time I was unsuccessful, and when at last I did 
make the brute's acquaintance it was in quite an unexpected 
manner^ as you shall hear ; and I may say that I don't much 
•care how long it is before I have such another experience as 
.befel me then. 

* One day, about a year or so after my arrival, some neigh- 
ibours came running to the plantation frightened almost out of 
itheir wits, and reporting that a large "rogue" elephant had 
Ibeen seen in their neighbourhood, begged the assistance of the 
.English sahibs, as they were mortally afraid their village would 
be destroyed, and, they added, their assailant was none other 
than the renowned " Pundi.'* 

' These " rogue " elephants, by the way, are usually some- 
thing of a handful, being, in short, nothing less than animals 
which, having mutinied against the head of the herd, have been 
ostracised 'by their fellows, and compelled to wander up and 
•down by themselves, outcast and ferocious, their tusks and 
trunks against all, and every tusk and trunk against them. So 
vicious do they become, and so much damage do they do, that 
Government has put a price on their heads of loo rupees. 

' In the present instance I somewhat doubted the identity of 
the marauder, as " Pundi *' had never before been quite so close 
to us, so far as we could learn, but thinking that in any case I 
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TOight get some good sport, I took two ten-bore rifles, a suffi- 
cient supply of ammunition, and three of our own natives on 
whom I felt fairly certain I could rely, and set out for the spot 
where the " rogue " had last been seen. 

* One of the natives who accompanied me was my own "boy," 
-as we call them out there. He had been my servant for some 
-eight months, was always scrupulously neat and clean, attentive 
to his duties, and, as I believed, really attached to me. Taji, as 
he was named, had been out with me several times, and I knew 
him to be unusually staunch and plucky for a native, as well as 
an active and intelligent young fellow. 

* It was about one o'clock in the day when we reached the 
place where the elephant had been seen, and although the heat 
was intense, I determined not to wait for a later hour, as I knew 
that these " rogues " can get over the country at a rapid rate, 
and I wanted to come up with him while he took his mid-day 
siesta. 

* The villagers put us on the trail, which was not many hours 
oH, and lay in a southerly direction, but although we followed 
it until dark we found nothing to reward our diligence, and 
were obliged to camp for the night in an open space which we 
fortunately came across. 

* We were early astir in the morning, and after proceeding 
some five or six miles, we reached a small pool, in which our 
quarry had taken his matutinal dip, where, as he could not be 
much ahead of us, I formed our line, taking Taji with me in 
advance, and allowing the other two to follow closely in the 
rear. We proceeded through the jungle with extreme caution, 
and after about an hour's march Taji, who chanced to be a pace 
or two in front of me, stopped so suddenly that I all but fell 
over him. He made a sign, and listening intently I heard a 
sound such as an elephant makes when blowing through his 
trunk. Taking the lead, and holding one rifle in readiness — 
Taji carrying the other — I cautiously crept about a hundred 
yards in the direction of the sound, and there discovered a large 
elephant standing by himself in a partially clear space. He was 
tearing up the long grass, throwing it on his back, and then 
blowing it off, evidently hugely delighting himself the while. 
His left side was towards me, and I might have taken a good 
shot at his heart, though it is by no means easy to strike the 
vital organ ; but at that moment my attention was attracted by 
a poisonous cobra which had made an attack upon my man; 
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and although I managed to despatch the reptile before it couFd 
do any injury, the noise attracted the attention of" Fundi," who, 
uttering a shrill trumpet of rage, charged straight at us. I 
instantly dropped on one knee and took aim at the centre of 
his forehead, the only vulnerable spot in an elephant's head, 
and which is scarcely larger than a saucer, but I must have 
missed the exact place, as he took not the smallest notice, and 
I had barely time to snatch my second rifle from Taji and bolt 
behind a tree, when he was on us. 

* He turned with incredible rapidity and made straight after 
me as I raced for a larger tree some fifty yards away. I had 
nearly gained the desired shelter when my foot caught in a root 
and I fell headlong to the ground. I thought my last hour had 
come, and have but a dim remembrance of what took place, but 
as the maddened animal made at me, uttering a fiendish shriek 
of delight, I looked over my shoulder too much dazed to attempt 
to rise. Suddenly, like an arrow from a bow, I saw Taji dart 
right across the animal's track, throwing up his arms over his 
head and uttering a shrill whoop as he passed almost under the 
elephant's ponderous feet Instantly the brute gave up his 
pursuit of me and turned on the brave lad, who no sooner 
perceived that his stratagem had succeeded than he stopped 
still, folded his arms, and quietly awaited the animal's charge. 
Horrified at his danger, I shouted to him angrily to run for his 
life, and soundly rated him in my mind for his foolhardy con- 
duct ; but as I sprang to my feet and brought my rifle into 
position he gave me a smile I shall never forget, and the next 
moment was caught by the " rogue's " trunk, lifted high in the 
air, and then dashed lifeless to the ground. 

'My blood boiled at the sight, and the thought of my 
poor fellow quietly sacrificing his life in so unaccountable a 
manner must, I think, have half crazed me for the moment, or 
I should not have done what I did, for, as the animal turned ta 
make certain that his work of destruction was complete, I 
walked quickly to within twenty yards of him, dropped on one 
knee, took aim at the centre of his forehead, and sent a ball 
into his brain. So tense were my nerves that I could almost 
detect the time between my pulling the trigger and the bullet 
crashing into his skull ; but I struck him fairly on the vital spot 
and he fell dead at my feet 

' Slowly I rose and walked to the spot where -my fiuthful 
servant lay dead upon the ground, and then, as I knelt over him» 
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I received a sensation which, so long as I live, I shall never 
forget. You can perhaps faintly imagine my feelings, old man, 
when I discovered that my poor Taji, whose life had been so 
heroically and calmly given for mine, was a woman/ 

a|c « • • « • « 

* I kept the poor girl's secret. She was but little more than 
a girl ; and from an ill-scrawled note in English, addressed by 
her to me, which was found beneath her tunic, I learned that 
she had really formed a strong attachment to myself, that her 
caste and her pride alike forbade all hopes of a realisation of 
her sad love's dream, and that she desired nothing better than 
an opportunity of attesting with her life her devotion to her 
sahib.' 

* That footstool was one of the fore feet of " Fundi," the 
villainous "rogue" who occasioned the death of my faithful 
servant. The natives make these footstools very well. The 
foot is first dessicated, the skin cured, then lined with wool, and 
a carved cover made, as you see. It is a curious object in itself, 
but for me the associations connected with it will always be of a 
melancholy nature, though perhaps, after all, the event was 
the only practicable solution of a problem that might have 
arisen with any different development of that Ceylonian 
romance.' 



THE SKIPPER'S CUP. 
By ROCKWOOD. 




[OMMODORE,' asked Jack Yarrow, of the famous 
forty-tonner Tappit Hetty as we met in the cabin of the 
comfortable cutter Clover ^ known from her luck in her 
best racing days as * the four-leaved clover,' 'why is 
it that you keep this one Cup on board, and leave all the old 
boat's winning plate ashore ?' 

The Commodore said nothing, but smiled into the bowl of 
his pipe as he filled it from his curious old tobacco pouch the 
tanned claw or web foot of an osprey, and we knew we were in for 
a story. 

'Well/ be says, 'Jack, I won all the rest by fair even-down 
sailing.' 
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* You don't mean to say you won this on a foul.' 

* Wait for the gun, John, wait for the gun ! and I'll tell you 
I got it in a very funny way, and if you do not mind I'll let you 
know. It's scarcely mine yet, I might say, but as ghosts are 
not likely to take the tiller and sail boats that have long since, 
been sunk at sea, I think it will stick where it is in old Clover so 
long as I have her.' 

* Well, the story, old man, the story,' came the impatient call 
from the Tappit Heris owner. 

* Oh, the story ; let me get my pipe well alight, and you 
shall hear it' 

There were not a few there who had heard the Commodore's 
story about the Cup on several previous occasions. But, of course 
it would have been bad form to have said that they had the 
slightest idea as to what it was all about. If it had not been 
there for the purpose of giving our good old Commodore an 
opportunity for relating his yarn, it is needless to state that it 
would never have been there at all. 

• # ♦ ♦ ♦ 

* It was this way,' said the Commodore, half apologetically. 
* When I lowered the old Clover's racing flag for the last time 
nothing would do the boys at Banterbay but that I should 
become flag officer of the club. I told them it was not in my 
line, but they would take no excuse. So I had to hoist a swallow- 
tail burgee, and turn ' clock -minder * on regatta days. It's slow 
work looking on if you have been in the thick of it and the heat 
of it all for twenty years, but owners, like the boats themselves, 
get out-classed, and so I had to become looker-on, timekeeper, 
and general jobber to the fleet. I had got the dry-rot in my 
timbers ; the doctor called it gout, and in the Clover I was deck- 
kimber at the best — always getting in the way. However, as to the 
Cup. The first thing I determined to do was to work up the Ban- 
terbay regatta, not such an easy job as you will know when I tell 
you that there's scarce as much money in the place as would fill 
a Church plate in a world o' Sundays. Well, I thought I would 
work the County a bit, and get up a ball or a Church bazaar, or 
something o' that sort, but it would not work anyhow. They 
danced and supped, and enjoyed themselves at the one, and they 
flirted and flared about with fancy goods at the other, but 
nothing ever came of it all. So I made up my mind to give the 
Banterbay regatta up as a bad job, so far as yachting was con- 
cerned. As luck would have it, there came to live the little of 
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his life that was left, and die in the old spot, a wealthy shipowner 
who had started out as a stowaway, worked his way to be 
captain, and gone in after that and made his pile. He heard of 
my difficulties, came over to my house one night, and after a long 
chat agreed to give a prize cup to be sailed for by skippers — 
owners not to be allowed on board at all. The conditions were 
such as to preclude all hope of a race, and I told him so, but he 
would have his way. He hated amatoor sailors, he said, and 
he thought the skippers who were the real practical men of 
the business ought to have a turn. He would give ten guineas 
in money along with it, he said, to be divided amongst the crew of 
the winning boat, and he thought that was fair enough. And so 
it was, for, of course, owners could easily make a bargain with 
their captains to let them have the Cup for ten pounds more. 

* Well, we got out our programme, with the usual races for fish- 
ing smacks and pleasure boats, and at the top the Cup, value 50/., 
presented by Captain Shacklepin, of Eltree, with ten guineas in 
specie for the crew, the cup to belong to the steersman, who must 
be the master of the competing craft ; only yachts thirty tons 
and over allowed to compete. This went round to the different 
yacht club-houses on the coast, and soon an eager determination 
was manifested amongst skippers and crews to secure this hand- 
some piece of plate, which was really worth every shilling it was ' 
put down at, the Captain not believing in your modern cattle 
show gimcracks, worth a tenth of what they are ticketed in the 
catalogue. Well, to shorten my yarn a little, for it is no use of 
carrying you three times round the old flags, I may say that 
we got up an entry of four, all boats of good reputation, and j 
I am sorry to say sailed by men of no reputation at all. There 
was the old forty-tonner Hornet^ under the charge of that canny 
old Clyde Scotchman, Sandy McNab, the thirty-five-ton cutter 
Sea Pet, which had seen her best days twenty years before, and 
a thirty-five-ton yawl, named the Petrel, which had been racing 
once in the Thames and Solent. She was timoneered by a big red- 
haired Cornishman who did not entertain any very high opinions 
of the rule of the road at sea. The fourth boat was a twenty- 
tonner, Clutha, sent round from Clyde on the off chance of catching 
a customer if the Cup was missed. The skipper was a hard- 
sailing young fellow, who loved an honest well-sailed race, which 
was more than any of the others did, and certainly not Paddy 
OToole o' the Sea Pet, who, as is well known, had been up to 
everything in the way of mischief by times all round the Scotch 
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circuit I was quite well aware that they would all try to nobble 
each other in some way, but was scarcely prepared for the result. 
Crews and skippers all met the previous evening, and when the 
taverns were shut indulged in several free fights, the result of one 
of which was that I had, as Justice of the Peace, to use my 
authority to get the big Cornishman out of the hands of the 
police. Before the start they mustered on deck of the Clover 
here and received charts and directions, got Commodore's time 
for their watches, and] at twenty-five minutes past ten I gave 
them the five minutes' gun. There was a fine fresh breeze blowing ; 
and all under plain sail they kept jockeying for the start. The 
Clovet^s mate kept his eye on the gun, hammer in hand. Down 
came Sea Pet tearing up the water, and I could see she was two 
or three seconds too soon. O'Toole, however, took in the 
situation, and with a loud shout yelled " Foire** My man 
momentarily expecting the word from me fired the gun at once. 
" Oh, you blackguard," was our call at him, as off he went with 
a free sheet and a clear lead. He grinned, as he called back, 
" It's a fine day, Misther, for a shootin* match." The Hornet 
came next, followed by Clutha and Petrel It was evidently 
going to be a rattling good race if they would only do it honestly, 
but we knew that the spirit of the devil was inside the jersey of 
every man on board. Win, if I can honestly, but win, was their 
motto. The captain of the Pet gave his craft the full weight 
of it, yet the heavier tonnage of the Hornet told, and the old 
Scotchman who had been in his day a notorious excise dodger 
began to close on his quarter. He tried to get past to windward, 
but this O'Toole wouldn't let him do, and so an attempt to shoot 
through his lee in a squall was made only to be frustrated, 
for the wary Irishman kept bearing away and blanketing him. 
They reached down this way as far as Clifton Roadway, when 
therewere a lot of storm-steadied coasters lying, and here O'Toole 
showed his Irish cunning. He seemed at last to offer ok 
Sandy a fair passage on his weather, and this the lattei 
accepted ; he was just getting past and about to lift his 
opponent's jib, when he saw that his topmast would cross the main- 
yard of one of the coasting schooners. He shouted to a lounginr 
lad to "let go," but he did not understand ; the yard was stiff and 
snap went poor Sandy's topmast. The very devil seemed X< 
rage in his grey Scotch eyes at seeing how he was thus trappec 
into a culde sac, Sandy's boat was, however, equal to sailing the 
other without the upper canvas, and he made arrangements or 
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Tiis stump very cleverly by fixing a block for working his 
spinnaker in the run, when they were round the buoy — swearing 
and praying by turns, as^ Will Campbell his uncle confessed 
afterwards. The Petrel and the Clutha fought a good stern 
battle, when on the second beat to windward — a battle which was 
promptly ended by the latter, who, finding that the Cornishman 
considered that he was always on the right tack, port or 
starboard, chose when he got him under his bowsprit close off the 
land to go straight aboard him. Down went the Petrel in ten 
feet of water, with a big hole amidships, the crew scrambling in 
the ClutJtds bows. The latter's bowsprit was carried away, and 
she was, of course, outside the race. Well, to make it short, 
Sandy McNab, with a topsail in the stump, could not save his 
time over the Sea Pet, and the" race it was evident would go to 
the Irishman, which did arrive home, carrying with it the last 
mark boat and the mark boatman. This we had seen as we made 
out that he had fouled the latter, and old Captain Shacklepin was 
just going to present the Cup to Sandy McNab, who as he had 
explained, was anxious to get done wi' the business, and 
" awa hame wi* a fair win." Suddenly on deck appeared O'Toole 
and the mark boatman. It is needless to state that the former 
made a protest. Yachts must not touch the mark boat — not 
•even must a rope or sheet come into contact with the red flag 
inside.' 

'"It is of no use your coming here bringing a man fouled with 
the mark boat to prove it ; no evidence can overcome that," I said. 

*" Perhaps not,** said Paddy, "but let the mark boatman speak 
for himself." 

'"Well, sorr," said the latter, "I was gettingtiredof my job,when 
that man there came round with his boat, and said ye have worked 
verra weel ; there's half-a-crown for yourself ; ye must pull up to 
the bows of the next boat, and he will sail ye home, and I did.*' 

* " It's a muckle big black lee," said Sandy McNab. 

* Ere I could do any cross-questioning Captain Shacklepin 
jumped on board his cutter, told me to give the rascals all round 
a fair share of the guineas, and hold the Cup till he told me 
-what to do with it. Paddy OToole and Sandy McNab claimed 
it, but never came forward. Both have grounded on the big 
Sandbank, and as to the donor, the old captain himself, the 
grass has been growing green on his grave for the past five years. 
So you have heard it all now ; that's how I got hold of The 
Skipper's Cup.* 
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A STRANGE KETTLE OF FISH. 

By Clifford Cordley. 

fEING encamped upon the banks of a river in that 
vast territory which my friend, Mr. Selous, aptly 
designates * Rhodesia/ one afternoon, some four 
years ago, my thoughts turned most naturally to 
the fascinating sport of angling Most naturally, I say ; for 
there, before my eyes flowed a fine body of water, whilst with 
my hands I was idly and contemplatively rummaging such 
stores of piscatorial gear as I had thought fit to drag about the 
veld with me. 

' Sicliko/ suddenly I cried to one of my boys, * esapa, 
ukuloba — come here ! fishing ! ' 

*Ewe, Nkois — ^yes, sir,' came the response from a young 
Kafir, brown and handsome, as he rushed from his kettle and 
stewpans, but without exhibiting that eagerness which would 
have characterised his demeanour had the invitation been to a 
hunting exploit Like ' Auceps ' in the immortal book, he was 
too wild a fellow to settle down, as * Venator' did, to the 
placid pursuit of angling. Kafirs, particularly Zulus, do not 
as a rule eat fish : the sport of catching the same they regard 
with feelings akin to contempt. Siclicko, therefore, being 
called, came ; but he professed utter ignorance of and complete 
indifference to the contemplative man's recreation and the 
nature of the denizens of our river. I set him to collect a 
few specimens of the ' gardenia * fly, and proceeded to overhaul 
my tackle. 

My one tool was a mottled East India cane spinning-rod, 
about twelve feet in length, with two joints, and lancewood tops ; 
upright fixed rings, and a large bronzed, plain check reel 
Landing-net and gaff and several lines I had, and all descrip- 
tions of artificial baits : otters, spoons, phantoms, kill-devils, and 
the like. Without my fly-book I never travel, if only for the 
solace of looking it through at odd moments. As an angler 
devoted to all branches of our mystery I was sparsely equipped, 
having left much piscatorial impedimenta behind me in Cape 
Town. Such outfit, as I now found at hand I had transported 
across a great deal more than one thousand miles of practically 
roadless veld and kopje, kloof, and karoo, sluit, and marsh-plaia 
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— ^through the tedious medium of the ox-waggon, in order that 
neither catfish nor culper, gheel visch nor squeaker, nor any- 
other species of the finny people, should challenge me to a bput 
and find me wanting. 

Here I would interpolate that, generally speaking, as regards 
fresh-water fish, neither in Cape Town Colony nor Natal will 
the angler have much opportunity of exercising his art with rod 
and line ; for the varieties tenanting the South African rivers 
are few in number, and usually uninteresting alike to the sports- 
man and the naturalist, I am, of course, aware that within the 
past few years salmon and trout have been introduced into the 
pretty little stream at Newlands (Cape of Good Hope), by 
Mr. Anders Ohlsson, M.L.A. ; and into the waters of Natal — 
particularly the Mooi river — by, I believe, a sport-loving Duke,, 
not so long ago deceased. And Mr. R. B. Marston has rendered 
good service in this direction. But these lines refer to regions 
and rivers far beyond both the * Old * and the ' Garden ' Colonies. 

Whilst Sicliko was somewhat sulkily and perfunctorily 
pursuing his worm-hunting operations, old 'Ntwalo (another 
of my * boys') meantime superintending the culinary depart- 
ment, I stepped forth, under huge trees and through dense 
reed cover, and stood upon the bank of the river. My stream 
was a branch of the Botletli, which is a confluent of the Tonga, 
which is a tributary of the mighty Zambesi. We were some 
two hundred miles east of Lake 'Ngami, and in latitude 20 S.,, 
or thereabouts. The rainy season was just over, and there was 
plenty of water ; of good colour, too. I had some difficulty in- 
attaining a point of vantage, by reason of the vegetation, and 
also the overflow lakelets, which here and there bordered the 
course of the river. Presently, however, I took my stand upon< 
a jutting peninsula of sand — a tapering spit — with plenty of 
rod-room behind me, and proceeded to inaugurate my angling 
career in Central South Africa. 

Knowing that the catfish, the commonest of all South 
African freshwater fish (Clarias capensis — * the barbel or barber ' 
of Cape folk), is to be found in well-nigh every river, dam, vlei, 
spruit, or other water, from Table Bay to Bulawayo, and that 
Lake 'Ngami is * stiff with ' the same, I decided to make my 
first essay in connexion therewith. I might remark, in passing,, 
that on the principle of the attraction of the eagles by the 
carcases, where the barber abounds, there the crocodile is 
indubitably to be looked for, the catfish .constituting the ordinary- 
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food of the African saurians : so, brother piscators, when pro- 
secuting your gentle craft in tropical regions, look out How- 
ever, on this occasion I encountered no reptiles of the order in 
question ; and so to my tale. 

Rigging up a strong pike line and a cod hook, and baiting 
with a portion of the viscera of one of the Francolins that 
'Ntwalo was cooking for that evening's supper, I tossed my 
lure upon the bosom of the stream, and forthwith was fast in a 
barber. He promptly headed for the reeds, for him a haven of 
security ; so keeping a strong hand, a taut line, and a butt- 
projecting rod, I somewhat forcibly slided him into a little creek, 
and lugged my prize ashore. He proved to be a stout two-pounder, 
as I guessed ; but the sport, qu^ sport, was naught. 

Being minded to try for something more science-demand- 
ing, I hailed Sicliko, who came with a beef-tin full of worms. 
Him I ordered to take the net and the gaff, directing him how 
to use those implements. Being in the tropics, I did not 
expect to meet with gheel visch (also of the barbel tribe — carp 
family) which, in the Orange and Modder rivers and other 
southern streams, sometime runs to nearly 20 lbs. in weight 
{average 2 to 3 lbs.) ; a sporting fish, but bony, and indifferent 
eating. This fish (Barbus capensis) must not, of course, be con- 
founded with the gheelbeek, or ' Cape Salmon * {Otolit/ms 
4squidens)^ a silvery-green, fulvous-tinted, coarse-fleshed sea- 
fish, common in Table and False Bays, often weighing upwards 
of 40 lbs. 

Though all was fish that might come to Sicliko's net, so 
far as I cared, I specially wished to kill a few of the African 
pike, which I remembered being told in Cape Town were to 
be taken in the Botletli. Putting on an artificial bait, I pro- 
ceeded to spin in deep water, alongside a fringe of reeds, and 
speedily got a good run. I saw the pointed nose of my friend, 
and thought that I pricked the same sharply. He turned tail 
and I went on with my spinning. Presently, with a rush, 
there came a good fish, boldly tackling the bait. Him, playing 
gamely, I manoeuvred for awhile, edging him towards the 
gravelly shore ; and Sicliko netted his first captive prettily. I 
had no scale, estimating my prize at some 2 J lbs. Examining 
carefully the first specimen I had ever handled of this so-called 
pike (there is one at South Kensington or the British Museum, 
I believe), I found that it possessed formidable teeth, but not 
retractile; the two bottom tusks, as it were, fitting into the 
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recess of the nostrils ; a strange, snouty-looking monster. I 
had the curiosity to cook this creature, but found it not worth 
the condiments with which it was dressed. 

Having taken several brace of these bastard luce, or esocidce, 
being bent upon securing as great a variety of fish as possible, 
again I changed my quarry. I was much in the position of 
an explorer in unknown waters, and hoped to creel a mega- 
lichthys, a sauroidei-dipterini, an osteolepis, or some such fearful 
fluvial fowl. Accordingly, I rigged up roach tackle with a 
lively worm, and set to work in a gentle eddy, beside a rock- 
floored * stickle,' as one would say in the West-country. Shifting 
my ground, and toiling through euphorbias and aloes, papyrus 
thickets, and reed clumps, and thorny brakes, ere long I was hung 
up by a most obtrusive Wacht en bietje (wait a bit) bush. So 
pressing an invitation perforce I accepted. Being freed by my 
boy, at last I reached the eddy aforesaid, and proceeded roach- 
fuUy, Fine sport ensued. In the course of a blissful half- 
hour I landed half-a-dozen squeakers — pretty little fish ; even 
Sicliko and 'Ntwalo admitted that, failing nobler, it was pass- 
able sport * Lungile ! Lungile I — good, good ! ' ejaculated the 
former, rubbing his gums with snuff, and expectorating refresh- 
ingly. The squeakers ran, I suppose, from \ lb. to i lb. each, and 
proved most delicious eating. 

Ordinarily I am no pot-hunter, though partial to grilled 
trout. These references to the esculent properties, or the 
reverse, of Botletli fish must be briefly explained. At home 
we all angle for sport alone — at least I hope so ; but in African 
Wilds, where fresh meat is lacking, where venison becomes 
wearisome, where canned food is the staple, and where biltong 
is seldom absent from the feast, the palate and the system 
alike cry out for ichthyophagous diet; hence this culinary 
aspect of the art piscatorial — the prosecution of which should 
constitute its own reward. 

Next I directed my attention to culper. The burrowing 
perch, or culper, is well known throughout Cape Colony, where 
it averages half-a-pound. In tropical and sub-tropical waters 
it thrives, and, as I found, attains a much greater size and weight. 
Bearing in mind what previous experiences had taught me, and 
what I had been told about the culper by a most accom- 
plished angling friend at Keiskamahoek, on the Keiskama 
jriver, near King William's Town, I devoted my operations to 
still pools, using the vermicular method once more. With 
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light-tackle, and modes familiar to all my angling readers, I did 
very well, hauling them out in considerable numbers ; Jor they 
go in shoals, ' like the wicked,' as Father Izaak says of the perch : 
I found them perch-like in size. These fish also, particularly 
the pounders, turned out to be very pleasing on the palate. 

My Keiskama friend had told me that culper were very 
* chancy * in their feeding ; varying, moreover, their depth 
according to the period of the day : sometimes on the bottom,, 
sometimes in mid-water, and sometimes on the top. This I 
presently verified, by seeing them begin to leap in the most 
exhilarating manner. ' Now for the fur and feathers,* cried I^. 
with all the fly-fisher's ardour. 

A stiff pike-spinning rod is not an ideal weapon wherewith to 
throw a fly. However, I made up a cast composed of a red- 
spinner, a March brown, and. a coch-y-bonddhu, changed my 
line and reel yet again, and managed to present my simulated 
ephemeridae upon the surface of the water — after a fashion. 
Apparently unsophisticated and not fastidious, the culpers were 
deceived ; they thoroughly approved my lures, and sported 
right nobly. Sicliko wielded the net with agility and delicacy 
— as though to the manner born, and we depleted the river 
freely for a time. Suddenly the sun descended behind the 
mountains (when we were consequently shaded — vide Latin 
grammar) ; and, with tropical celerity, came the night. Before 
we got back to camp with our spoils, save for myriads of 
stars, capricornally brilliant, it was dark ; and so — good night. 




NOTES ON NOVELTIES. 

Messrs. Thomas & Sons, the well-known Sporting 
Tailors of 32 Brook Street, have submitted to us a 
sample of a new cloth they are using for hunting 
coats for the coming season. It is similar in 
appearance to the cloth used for military pantaloons, but in the 
orthodox * pink,' and is waterproofed by their new permanent 
process. The cloth being tough and flexible is eminently suit- 
able for the purpose, and it certainly would make a smarter and 
more comfortable coat than the smooth-faced superfine cloth one 
has been so long accustomed to, or than the loose twilled cloths 
occasionally used for the purpose. 
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|ONG years ago, when California was yet over a 
thousand miles from railway, and Frisco had but 
few streets, it was my lot to be lying asleep in that 
Golden City. 

The awakening from sleep under circumstances unexpected 
is productive of peculiar sensations. They may be pleasant, as 
when bachelor Adam woke and found the contiguity of Eve, 
unless that Mother of Matrimony began the honeymoon with a 
primeval curtain-lecture. They may be unpleasant, as those 
of that impecunious man whose only shirt was not returned from 
the wash. They may be mixed, making things appear even 
as the spokes of a whirling wheel. They may also be otherwise, 
as were my sensations on awaking from that sleep in Frisco. 

In the dead of night my somnolent body was slowly slid out 
of bed on to the carpetless floor, which slid it along for a short 
journey. The floor was not so smooth as it might have been, 
neither was my nightshirt suitable as a travelling garment ; and 
my experience of earthquakes had been limited to printed 
descriptions. This was the reality. 

Presence of mind being best served by quiescence of body, 
especially in the dark, I remained quiescently on my back, lying 
upon the floor of that plank shanty which, when I entered it, 
was located adjacent to the landing wharf. Unless the earth 
opened and swallowed me, or a big wave washed some shipping 
on top of me, I felt tolerably safe. So up I scrambled, lit my 
candle, straightened my bed, filled and lighted my pipe, and 
turned in again to await developments and daylight. The 
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latter was some hours off, but a development arrived immedi- 
ately — like a house afire, which it actually was. 

The next shanty, a detached villa of the same style of 
architecture as mine, was ablaze ; showers of sparks being blown 
on to my roof. It was a moving spectacle. Seeing which, I 
quickly prepared to make tracks. 

Having packed my kit and dressed myself, and deposited 
my belongings in a safe place outside, I reconnoitred the fire. 

My late abode, toppled over some forty degrees more than 
the tower of Pisa, was now burning brightly, and a small crowd 
had gathered. On the outskirt of this I came across a couple of 
men who knew me. One, a dark little man named Loftus, had 
been in charge of the library at New Westminster, B.C. The 
other, a burly young fellow with a fair freckly face, said he had 
often seen me in the hunting-field at home — that he was a son 
of Farmer Cherrytop, and had just arrived from England. 

Half an hour later we three — Loftus, Cherrytop, and myself 
— were seated in a luxuriously furnished mansion in Market 
Street, just round the corner. 

*Is this your house?' I asked Loftus, at whose invitation 
Cherrytop and I had gone there. 

* Mine ! Not much ; only in so far as I am in present 
possession. Strolling along about a fortnight ago, much in want 
of a decent lodging, I found this door open and walked in» 
Everything, as you can see, was in apple-pie order. Every room 
was furnished with all things necessary for immediate occupation. 
So I occupied the best bedroom that night, and have lived here 
comfortably ever since, I've just put clean sheets in my bed 
and clean towels in the bath-room. The dirty linen I shall have 
washed. Knives and forks, and such like, I clean myself. 
There is plenty of room, and nothing to pay ; so you two fellows 
had better come and join me. We shall be able to play 
poker. 

* Has no one belonging to the house ever come here ? ' I 
asked, while Cherrytop sat staring at his host in bucolic 
amazement. 

' Nary a blessed soul. And I wanted somebody of an evening 
to take a hand at euchre.' 

* But supposing the owner comes, what will you say } ' 

' Oh/ replied Loftus, * if you two are with me therell be no 
difficulty whatever.' 

Knowing Loftus to be the son of a wealthy Irish M.P., and not 
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likely to do anything that was really ungentlemanly, I accepted 
his invitation. Cherrytop followed suit. And then we played 
poker till breakfast time. On the way to Loftus' pet restaurant 
we saw numerous evidences of the earthquake, which is still 
spoken of (up to present date) as the most severe, barring one, 
ever experienced in that shaky city. We also saw a wild bull 
hunt — a sight not uncommon in Frisco. 

Montgomery Street was already full of business people — 
Germans, French, Texans, Chilians, Peruvians, Chinese, Yankees 
of sorts, Niggers, and several other varieties of the dollar-hunter 
— into whom the bull charged gaily. How they all did scatter I 
Following the bull came two vaqueros at full gallop, shouting 
and swinging their lariats. Just in front of our restaurant one 
of the vaqueros hurled his lariat, noosing the bull's horns. The 
vaquero's horse, evidently an old hand, wheeled as if on a pivot 
and jumped off in a line directly opposite, throwing his body 
forward with feet firmly planted for the shock. With a twang 
the lariat came to the jerk, and the bull spun over with his legs 
in the air, half-stunned. Then the second vaquero noosed his 
hind legs, and the bull was dragged off to the slaughter-house ; 
then we finished our breakfast. 

Californian air, especially after an earthquake, gives one a 
remarkable appetite. At two o'clock, the Frisco dinner-hour, we 
went to Delmonico's for lunch. 

After swallowing mock-turtle soup, boiled salmon, fillet of 
grizzly bear — the flesh of which was of a red colour, its flavour 
like that of the best pork, only sweeter — sirloin of venison, sundry 
puddings, lobster salad, and cheese, we went ' odd-man out ' to 
settle who should pay. I was the victim, and pulled out my 
cash-bag. But, lo ! excepting for the drinks, which were all a 
shilling each, there was nothing to pay. It was a ' free lunch ' 
house. One of the best paying * draws * of that day. 

Free lunch houses — bread and cheese, with sometimes a cold 
joint and salad — were common enough ; but such a spread as 
that of which we had just made havoc was something to be 
remembered. I have done so often, hungrily. 

* This Frisco,' observed Cherrytop, as we strolled along into 
Kearney Street, * seems a gallus cheap sort of place to live in. 
Free lodgings and free lunches suit me all over. I can write and 
tell the folks at home that Tm spending next to nothing. Only 
I must find out how to turn ray capital, so as to be able to tell 
'em I've begun making my fortune,' 
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* I can show you how to lose a fortune,' said Loftus. * Come 
in here and see/ 

We were then in the plaza, just outside a gambling saloon ; so 
in we went, with the object of giving the verdant farmer a 
lesson. Monte was the game, the peculiar cards of which struck 
Cheriytop speechless, so it seemed to us. The dealer, at whose 
left side stood a hollow square of dollars, threw out his cards with 
an air of cool nonchalance, as though winning or losing mattered 
nothing to him. At the table to which we went, some Mexicans 
muffled in dirty sarapes, a Peruvian draped in poncho, a copper- 
hued Kanaka, a small dirty-white boy, and some bearded 
miners, were the players. Presently the boy, having seen his 
last coin lost, pulled out a small bag and handed it to the dealer 
The latter opened the bag and carefully examined the gold- 
dust, which he then carefully weighed. 

* Twenty-three dollars,' said he. * Will you have chips or — V 
•Gimme the bag,' said the boy. Til stake the hull bully 

pile.* And he spoke quite like an old hand. 

The bag was handed back to him, and, after standing for a 
short time as a spectator, he quietly staked * the hull bully pile.' 
To our consternation, Cherrytop calmly laid down five dollars by 
the side of the bag. Before Loftus and I recovered breath, 
the boy had won twenty-three dollars, and Cherrytop had 
doubled his five and placidly pocketed the lot. But the boy, 
after stowing the dollars in his pocket, again staked the bag, 
and lost it. Whereupon he marched out of the saloon, and we 
followed. 

* So you lost your " bully pile," my boy,' said Loftus, as we 
overtook the youthful gambler. 

* Have I } ' responded the boy, looking up at us with a 
knowing grin. ' Here's my dust,' he added, patting his pocket. 
*And here's that galoot's three-and twenty dollars,* patting 
another pocket. * The bag I staked was filled with sand, on'y 
you didn't see me work the change in. Gosh ! how that galoot'U 
cuss bimeby when he goes fur to reckon his winnins. Gosh ! 
it'll be a circus an' a camp-meetin* with a dog-fight chucked in 
when he opens that bloomin' sand-bag. So-long, chummies.' 
And off bolted the boy, whistling triumphantly. 

* I thought that boy knew something,' remarked Cherrytop, 
• so I followed his lead and won a sovereign. I can write home 
now and say I've begun to make some money.' 

Loftus and I looked at one another. Then we both looked 
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at the ' verdant * young farmer, who guilelessly gazed into the 
dim distance. 

The next few days were spent in exploring the city and its 
neighbourhood, and enjoying all the novelty of new surrounding^. 
Then a mail brought Loftus the remittance for which he had 
been waiting, and we all three settled to go inland for some big 
game shooting ; the first step towards this being the purchase 
of steeds. We were all good judges, of course. 

The assortment of animals from which to choose our mounts 
was decidedly mixed, which made the choice somewhat puzzling. 
Our first bargain was a stout donkey, for a pack animal. 
Loftus, being a little man of light-weight, bought an enormous 
American horse, all legs and wings, with Roman nose and rat 
tail. Cherrytop picked out an alazan — as Californians call a 
sorrel horse — and essayed to try its paces. In half a minute 
the sporting farmer was half way to heaven. 

It bucked, and alack 1 quickly quitting its back, 

He arose like a rocket and flew ! 
First breathing a hyran of farewell to his hat, 
As he started exploring the tortuous track 

Of heaven's empyreal blue. 

It was his first experience in, and out of, a Mexican saddle 
which he ever afterwards anathematised with all the force of 
his bucolic vocabulary. The height of his flight, according to 
his own description of his sensations, must have been something 
like this — 

He soared till his toes were quite sore, for they froze ; 

I..arge hailstones he wept 'stead of tears, 
Long icicles drooped from his frost-bitten nose, 
While around, out of nowhere, serenely arose 
The music of neighbouring spheres. 

And that spherical band sang a song which he d d 

With a big D that froze and fell flop ; 
For, though he was freezing to death out of hand. 
And couldn't get thawed till he got down to land, 

* Excelsior ' sounded too hot. 

Cherrytop's imagination was occasionally of a soaring 
character. After a second dose that evening of whisky — 
which he took to cure his bruises — he insisted upon narrating 
his adventures up aloft, and how he descended from heaven, 
finishing up with a jumble of spirituous romance; till we 
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tucked him up in bed, where he sang * Excelsior * several times 
over. When the youth had fallen asleep we put his lies upon 
paper, and this is what they looked like — 

* O stay,' said the blest spheroid maiden, * and rest * — 

While a tear rose and froze in his eye — 
* Thy wandering head on this spheroidal breast,' — 
The tear, like an avalanche, slid down his vest. 

But he couldn't stop, even to sigh. 
Then down like a shot, or a hangman's long drop. 

He fell on a street full of stones, 
Where a straying Samaritan started and got 
A second-hand hearse from a pawnbroker's shop, 

While the crowd went collecting his bones. 
• ♦♦♦•♦ 

' Ah ! dynamite ! ' said the sage surgeon, ' he's dead ! ' 

* A cyclone, I think/ sighed a nurse. 
As she tenderly took off his heels from his head. 
Then he smiled and arose from that hospital bed, 

And drove himself home in the hearse. 

But weVe got too far ahead. The horse-buying was not 
ended. My choice took time ; experience of Pacific steeds 
making me cautious of judging from appearances. Eventually 
I bought a strong amiable- eyed mule, and a red -and -white 
cayuse with pink tyos and white tail 

The cayuse is a curious animal. Though descended from 
the Spanish Barb, the cayuse is not exactly a counterpart of 
the Godolphin Arabian. For four centuries — ever since the 
Spanish invasion of Mexico — the cayuse has been descending, 
till he has arrived at the bottom of what may be called a steep 
descent. In appearance I hardly think he can descend any 
further, having now thoroughly adjusted himself to his environ- 
ment and developed a distinctive individuality^ In a photo- 
graph the cayuse would not be pleasing to the eye of a young 
lady, nor to the eye of anybody else. 

His fiddle head is set on to a ewe neck, being joined like 
the two parts of a hammer, at right-angles. His mane is 
undecided as to which side it ought to fall, generally com- 
promising matters by going half-and-half, unless some of it pre- 
fers waving perpendicularly. He is narrow shouldered, pot- 
bellied, and cat-hammed. His heart is hard, refusing to be 
regenerated, enclosed within a coat of coarse tangled hair. If 
his rider sticks to the saddle, the cayuse bucks saddle-and-ail 
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over his h^ad, or playfully falls over backwards. In colour he 
is various, though most commonly roan. But a 'glass-eyed 
pinto,* like my purchase, is generally a good all-rounder. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that the cayuse still 
boasts the blood of the Spanish Barb. Ugly as he is, the beast 
has some good points. His * lope ' is delightful — a succession 
of undulations, easy and regular as a ground^'swell at sea. And 
as for hard usage, he seems to enjoy it ; while a journey that 
would kill nine out of ten thoroughbreds simply gives him 
his second wind. This is because, though pot-bellied, he has 
a * hard stomach,* and can always forage for himself, even in 
d«ep snow with the thermometer thirty or forty degrees below 
zero. Take him all in all there are worse animals than the 
cayuse. He is picturesque, and suits the scenery ; and with 
wild onions he makes delicious Irish stew. 

Two more days enabled us to complete our equipment, 
which included a couple of aparijos (pack-saddles) for donkey 
and mule, and a half-breed hunter who knew the country and 
the habits of its denizens. So we settled to start on the 
morning following. 

On that last evening, while playing our final game of poker, 
we had a visitor. A giant marched into the room and stood 
looking at us. And we looked at him, for he was something 
remarkable. Standing quite six feet four inches, with body that 
must have weighed over seventeen stone, his appearance was 
that of a mighty rough-and-tumble backwoodsman. Added to 
which the intruder looked about half drunk. 

* Pray, who may you be ? ' asked Loftus, after the mutual 
stare had become somewhat monotonous. 

* Ed'ard Wash'nton Ruggles,' replied the giant. * Who the 
h-U may you be? And what the blankitty-blank are you 
three galoots a-doing in this yer shanty ? ' 

* Well,' said I, * we're having a hand at poker, as you can 
see.' 

Mr. Ruggles appeared overcome with emotion, lurched ta 
a chair, and sat down with a bump. The chair was on Cherry- 
top's side of the table, about eight or nine feet distant; and 
the young farmer's eyes stood out in a fixed stare at its huge 
occupant. 

Here Loftus took up the parable, and thus spoke,— 
'And what business have j^^w got, Mr. Ruggles, to intrude 
yourself into "this yer shanty?"* Mr. Ruggles murmured 
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something that sounded like profane groans. * WeVe three to 
one/ went on little Loftus, trying to look fierce ; ' suppose we 
just turn you out, eh?' 

Then the giant exploded, loudly. 

* Gol-durn my hide ! ' he cried, glaring at his questioner, 
while his right hand dived under his coat-tail and whipped out 
a revolver. * Ef yer calkerlate to git the bulge on this yer 
child yer're the blamedest, greenest, chuckleheadedest innercent 
as ever liquidated cat-lap. Teddy Ruggles can lick any three 

tenderfoots in Californy. See yer now the fust o* you as 

hankers for a funeral better make a move an* waltz in an* .' 

Here an interruption occurred, which brought Mr. Ruggles* 
speech to an unexpected conclusion. 

With the pluck of youthful ignorance Cherrytop * waltzed 
in ' with a jump for the pistol. A bullet sang past my ear, 
making me instinctively duck my head, while what sounded 
like a thunderstorm and a waterspout and a cyclone rushed 
wildly about the room. When the smoke cleared I saw the 
pistol lying on the floor, and Cherrytop's long arms round 
Mr. Ruggles. Presently the giant rose in the air and went over 
backwards on to the floor, with a bang that shook the room. 

His contact with the carpet seemed to invigorate him. 

With the agility of an indiarubber elephant Mr. Ruggles 
rose erect and made a rush, straight against the farmer's 
fist. Like a well-aimed sledgehammer the fist met the giant 
full between the eyes, and, once more, Mr. Ruggles reclined 
upon the carpet. There was a pause, during which Cherrytop 
picked up the revolver and quietly resumed his seat ; and the 
giant slowly sat up. First he rubbed his Gy^s, as one awaken- 
ing from a wondrous dream. Then, with a face of the profound- 
est admiration, he gazed at Cherrytop, and said, — 

* My son, wot may be the name o* yer religion } ' 

* Tm a Methodist,* replied the youth. * Why do you ask } ' 

* *Cos Tm a Quaker, an* it don't seem powerful 'nuff* sort o* 
orthodoxy,' explained Mr. Ruggles, rising to his feet. * Ef you'll 
jest show me how to sling it on, same as you've jest a-slung 
it on to me, 1*11 be convarted to your Methody, by gosh ! ' 
This was said quite solemnly, as the speaker advanced towards 
the young farmer and held out his open hand. ' My son,' said 
he, * shaker 

Cherrytop laid his hand in the giant*s, and the giant gravely 
shook it while expounding his sentiments. 
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* My son, I don't keer a continental who you air. You air 
the bulliest, rattiest, all-firedest young feller ever I corned 
across. The man as can lam out from the shoulder like the 
hind leg of a mule is a man I admire. An' a Methody as can 
toot his horn an' convart Ed'ard Wash'nton Ruggles into next- 
door to a two-year-old corpse, inside of two minutes, is the 
orthodoxy for my chips. Shake ! ' They shook. * Now,' said 
Mr. Ruggles, * gimme a drap o' suthin ter drink ; then Til git 
ter bed.' 

'Where are you staying, Mr. Ruggles?' I asked, while 
Cherrytop did the honours of the bottle. 

* Staying ? Where'd I stay 'ceptin' in this yef shanty ? 
Ain't it my house ? Ain't my bed here ? Wot d'yer mean ? ' 

This was an unexpected climax, and Mr. Ruggles' queries 
required considerable time to answer. 

Mr. Ruggles did not get to bed for fully two hours. 

For the first hour we three talked, trying to explain matters^ 
while the giant shook the house with terrific explosions of 
laughter. And when Loftus and I presented him with our 
respective cards, he nearly choked himself into a fit of apoplexy. 
During the second hour most of the talking was done by 
Mr. Ruggles, who insisted upon giving us a history of himself 
and all the Ruggles family. His final words when we parted 
for the night were these : — 

* My gentle gazelles, you ken jest stick in this yer shanty 
till you're bloomin' baldheaded, by gosh ! ' And he meant it, 
every word, from the core of his great rough-set heart. 

On the day following, clad in serviceable shooting suits, 
with sheath-knives in our belts, spurs on our boots, and pistols 
in our holsters, we started for our cruize inland. Mr. Ruggles, 
who insisted upon acting as starter, expressed himself highly 
pleased with the procession, which he accompanied for some 
miles. And he made himself extremely useful. 

V/hcii my pack-mule madly bolted back towards the rear, 
Mr. Ruggles stopped it with a blow of his fist. He gathered up 
the cooking utensils, the provisions, and numerous other articles 
which the donkey scattered over half-an-acre of sand. And 
when the giant saw that Cherrytop was likely to make a 
spheroidal ascent, he mounted the alazan and gave it a lesson 
which reduced that bucker to the quietude of a lamb. 

' Boys,' he said, as we shook hands at parting, * in a kipple 
o* days I'm bound fer my shanty up ahead o* yer precesshun. 
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so yer'll find this yer child skirmishin* round agen afore yer've 
streaked hafe way. An* we'll hev the all-firedest merry-Moses 
up to Ruggles' ranche as ever Ed'ard Wash'n'ton Ruggles ken 
manifacter fer yer. D yer savvy, sonnies ? Wal, boys, then I 
reckon I'll streak it back-along ter Frisco/ And Mr. Ruggles 
strode away ' back-along ' like the giant he was, and we felt as 
if we had parted from a friend ; though it was but half a day 
since we first saw him, when Cherrytop nearly converted him 
into a * two-year-old corpse.' 

After the farewell waving of hats had finally finished, the 
young farmer expressed our mutual thoughts. 

* Tm gallus sorry/ he said, * that I gave him those two black 
eyes. He's as good-hearted a chap as ever I met, and I believe 
now that his pistol went off by accident Only I felt so danged 
riled at the time I couldn't stop to think. I shall now be able 
to write home,' he added more cheerfully, ' and tell *em that 
I've learnt what a rough-and-tumble is.' 

We passed over sand-hills, through thickets of evergreen 
oak, across a valley with an old Mission, through a break in the 
coast mountains, and at last got down into a fertile plain dotted 
with herds of cattle, at which Cherrytop stared with bucolic 
admiration. Never before had he seen so many. 

Around us, far as the eye could discern, waved a wild-oat 
sea of tawny gold, on which stood islands of glossy dark-green 
oak and cypress, and wild-mustard eight feet in height An 
hour or so before sunset we came to a ranche, in the mud 
kitchen of which we bivouacked, amongst fleas which were 
hungry.. Thus, with the usual mixture of mishaps, discomforts 
and minor adventures, our procession progressed till we sighted 
the first big game, which arrived unexpectedly. 

Slanting towards us, at about a quarter of a mile on our 
right, an elk (Wapiti — Census canadensis) came racing along at 
top speed. After it were — what I guessed to be — two dogs, 
behind which raced a vaquero. The latter had no rifle ; while 
our weapons, barring pistols, were all in their cases. 

* Tally ho ! ' shouted Cherrytop, starting off full jump. 
Loftus's Yankee monster instantly spread its stilt-like legs 

in frantic pursuit, keeping well to the left so as to cut in at the 
nearest point. And then, after telling our guide to keep straight 
on, I set my glass^eyed cayuse going, on the left of the other 
two. It was good going, and the pinto in good fettle. 

Glancing round, 1 saw that my mule was bounding along 
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after me, pack and all The donkey, having lifted up his voice 
and brayed, followed the mule. The poor guide stopped and 
scratched his head, not knowing whether to obey orders and 
go * straight on ' or come a-hunting after the procession. Finally 
he too joined the hunt 

As the elk had not swerved from its course, we had now all 
run into nearly the same line behind it, the vaquero and his 
dogs leading, with Cherry top and Loftus a close-up second and 
third. The alazan moved like a racer, and the Yankee skated 
over the ground like a four-legged ostrich ; while my cay use 
loped along, a hundred yards in rear, just like a first-rate fiddle- 
headed cayuse well up to my weight — 13 stone. 

The donkey, after ending his gallop by standing upon his 
head, and planting the packages carefully along his path, was 
refreshing himself with a roll ; and the mule had stopped for 
the purpose of having lunch. So the guide pulled up, and con- 
tentedly prepared to go * straight on.' 

Our festive hunt took us out clear of the hills, on to a broad 
plain. Beyond this, in the dim distance, could be seen the 
mountains, range behind range, rising in gradual ascent towards 
the snow-crowned Nevada. Through the plain, straight across 
our course, ran a winding river. 

Loftus had been dropping back, and was but few lengths in 
front of me ; while Cherrytop and the vaquero were now not 
fifty yards behind the elk. And so we ran, till Loftus drifted 
alongside and asked me if I could swim, and then disappeared 
behind without waiting for my answer. Five minutes later the 
• elk plunged into the water, the vaquero stopped dead-short on 
the bank, and my cayuse, coming with a rush, made a dead-heat 
of it with the alazan. 

Just as Cherrytop and I reined in at his rear, the vaquero 
whirled a lariat round in the air and sent it flying at the elk's 
head. Deftly the coil unwound, and with deady precision the 
noose fell over the branching horns ; while Cherrytop's pistol- 
bullets spluttered into the water somewhere adjacent, causing 
the vaquero to mutter many melodious sonorian swear- words. 

Loftus arrived as the elk was being towed ashore, with 

a bullet from the vaquero's pistol in its brain. So we were 

all in at the death of the first big game sighted. But the 

vaquero made us pay for what we wanted of it in good hard 

-dollars. 

We camped that night under a grand old oak. Its great 
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arms, arching high above our heads, curved gently down almost 
to the ground, forming a tent-like dome. The fire-light, flicker- 
ing amongst bronze-like leaves, reddened the foliage in a thousand 
ornaments of fretwork, making our oak-tree an enchanted palace. 
And when the fire-light fell — for the broiling of elk-steaks — 
our palace grew dim and shadowy ; stars winked at us between 
the wreathed mullions of our oak-tree windows, and merry 
mosquitoes raised charts of the Rocky Mountains upon our 
countenances — Cherrytop's for choice. 

The half-breed guide, Fernandez Jos6 Antonio de Pedrorena, 
whom we called Tony, had professed to be an expert cook. As 
professor he equalled any Spanish grandee, but as cook he was 
only equal to a semi-Siwash nincompoop. 

The enjoyment of camping-out is mainly dependent upon 
accessory circumstances, of which the primary is a digestible 
dinner. Tony's digestion being that of a hyana, he supposed 
ours to be similarly constructed, and had made us suffer accord- 
ingly. But stomachic patience has a limit. And that night's 
dinner — unbiteable elk-steak, leather flap-jacks, and rice-pudding 
as soup — just reached the limit. Our stomachs kicked, and we 
arose in wrath to say grace to Tony. 

Having duly surrounded him, we each gave the fraud a piece 
of our mind — a piece such as cometh from the tongue in classical 
language of the Wild West. After which, having solaced our 
hearts with that peace of mind which cometh from the * Fine 
Old Irish,' we betook ourselves to that repose which cometh of 
indigestion. 

And Tony took the revenge of an a ss. 

Our donkey had an omnivorous appetite. Cloth, canvas, 
raw-hide rope, and odds-and-ends generally, seemed as much his 
natural food as hay or grass. So as soon as Tony heard us 
snoring, he let loose the ass amongst our choicest belongings. 
Then the half-breed stole our whisky, and drank himself dead 
drunk. And the donkey stole into our sylvan palace. 

The snoring trio, however, must have disquieted the ass. He 
supped up the rice-pudding soup and a stray tobacco-pouch, 
and quietly departed to browse around Tony. In the morning, 
when Fernandez Jose Antonio de Pedrorena came to his semi- 
sober senses, Siwash swear-words rent the air. 

Tony's brand-new sombrero had disappeared, his splendid 
sash-ends were gnawed to tatters, and, horror of horrors! all 
one side of his head was bare of hair — the flowing raven ringlets 
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had been cropped off short to the half-bred skull ! Hence those 
swear-words and the rending of the air. 

From that night forward that ravenous ass was known by 
the name of Nemesis — a name unknown to Tony. 

Loftus had a great hankering after bear, not having as yet 
met one outside a Zoo. So the small sportsman started away 
for a stroll round, all by himself, intending to bring a grizzly 
back in time for dinner. 

During his absence Cherrytop and I were called upon by a 
cannibal, to whom, with the hardihood of ignorance, we proffered 
refreshments, which on this occasion was taken in the form of 
tobacco. After the brute's departure Tony told us his history, 
well known throughout California. For our visitor was the 
notorious Keysburg, the Rocky Mountain cannibal, who came 
out with the emigration of 1846 and lived all the winter amongst 
the mountains on the dead bodies of his companions. 

A few of the stronger emigrants had struggled ahead for 
help, and Tony's father formed one of the band of rescuers. 
The meeting with Keysburg was therefore described to Tony by 
an eye-witness. 

Seated, like a ghoul, in the midst of dead bodies, with face 
and hands smeared with blood, and a kettle of human flesh 
boiling over the fire, Mr. Keysburg was enjoying a devilish 
dinner. He expatiated upon the tenderness of the joint, and 
described with fiendish satisfaction his many previous banquets. 
And the men, whose children he had devoured while they toiled 
through that terrible snow to his succour, stood and listened, 
and did not kill him. He had become a creature too foul to 
touch. 

That was the gentleman to whom Cherrytop had just now 
offered refreshment, and I had refreshed with Virginia tobacco. 

Fortunately, our thoughts had to be occupied elsewhere. No 
grizzly came to be cooked, neither did Loftus come back for 
dinner. Just at dark his horse arrived, riderless. There was no 
moonlight, and we could do nothing. 

Next morning, after dressing by candle-light, we sat sipping 
coffee, waiting for daylight. Then came the dawn, slow-footed, 
from behind the black Nevada. Slowly the blackness bright- 
ened as the sun, in streamers and bannerets of flaming gold, 
rose above the mighty crests, and lighted their everlasting snows 
to a crimson streak of fire. Slowly, from peak to peak, from 
ridge to ridge, the crimson flood rolled down, till rock and 
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glacier grew and glittered into one long line of glorious colour. 
And then we started, with Tony as tracker, along the back 
track of Loftus's horse. 

An hour later Cherrytop saw his first grizzly, lying down 
beneath a tree. And I saw Loftus, aloft in the tree. And Tony, 
as Cherr}'top was about to fire, saw that the bear was dead. 
Loftus had slain his grizzly, and didn't know it till we told him. 

What a breakfast he did eat, and what a story he did tell \ 
It was too incredible for a truthful traveller to repeat, and must 
remain, in all its fabulous proportions, as an heirloom of the 
whisky-scented saloons of the Wild West. 



THE FASCINATION OF BIRDS. 

By Major-General R. Bracken. 




n?^,HIS has always been a subject of much interest to 
^^^\ me, and during a residence in India of upwards 



of thirty years I have, without any special attempt 
at investigation, witnessed certain instances of fasci- 
nation that have served to corroborate the general testi- 
mony of the natives who live in the jungle, and who may 
be said, from a life-long residence in their midst, to know 
intimately the habits of wild animals and birds. These 
people by day and by night are compelled to be always 
about, either as children in charge of the flocks and herds, 
driving them to pasturage in the early morning and returning 
with them at dusk, or, when older, engaged in agricultural 
pursuits, ploughing their fields, reaping their grain, or gathering 
sticks, honey, and other produce of the woods to eke out a pre- 
carious sustenance. Every day brings them into contact with 
the wild and dangerous inhabitants of the jungle. Their silent 
approach often without shoes, their keen observant eyes obliged 
to watch for and to detect every indication of the presence of a 
beast of prey, and their habitual acquaintance with Nature in 
all her forms and shapes as being so important a necessary 
factor of their existence, make them most capable witnesses of 
the habits of birds and animals. 

Accustomed from early childhood to hear stories of the 
jungle, often impressed upon their memories by the maiming 
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or death of friends and relatives, they grow up in an atmo- 
sphere of the keen observation of marvellous Nature that 
surrounds them on all sides. Their attention and abilities 
— instead of being diverted to books, to education, and to 
the thousand and one objects that attract the Sahib-logue 
— are concentrated upon their surroundings both as a means 
of livelihood and also as a matter of personal safety and 
protection. If they do not understand Nature, if they can- 
not read her secrets, who can ? To them the jungle is like an 
open book. At a glance they will discover facts and deduce- 
observations that to the inexperienced are, until explained, 
simply marvellous. Knowing all this and being aware that it 
is an accepted fact amongst them that birds are quite capable 
of being fascinated, I must confess I read with surprise the 
newspaper-reported observations of Dr. A. J. Harrison, chair- 
man of the Bristol and Clifton Zoological Society, at the recent 
meeting of the British Association, regarding * the so-called 
fascination of snakes.' 

I trust that it may not be considered over-bold in me, a very 
amateur naturalist, to venture to criticise the conclusions this 
no-doubt excellent authority has come to, as reported in the 
newspaper summary of his paper, and I must say that I do so 
with considerable diffidence, because I feel sure that he and 
others must have devoted to this subject an examination 
extending over a lengthened period and an observation of 
many zoological instances upon which they formed their belief 
that snakes exercise no fascination over their prey. But at the 
outset I am inclined to query the value of the evidence upon 
which this belief rests. Dr. Harrison states that ' ducks, hens, 
rabbits, and rats, placed in the cages of snakes on feed, played 
about, hopped on the snakes, pecked at them, and showed no 
signs of fascination or alarm, even when they saw their 
colleagues swallowed or crushed to death.' I can quite believe 
it. Indeed, had it been otherwise, I should have been much 
astonished, for the conditions necessary to call forth the powers 
of fascination were distinctly non-existent. A snake provided 
with its food has evidently no reason to fascinate its prey. It 
knows that it has only to take what it finds within its power 
in a manner it has probably been accustomed to do for a con- 
siderable period. Why should the reptile use an unnecessarj- 
force ? It seems to me quite contrary to the teachings of Nature 
to expect that it should do so. Fascination cannot be a 
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mechanical act that must be exerted whenever a snake feeds. 
It cannot always be on exhibition. It is a latent power only- 
called forth under certain exceptional circumstances when the 
necessity arises and the conditions are favourable, and the last 
place where I should expect to see it displayed would be 
inside a cage with a regularly provided dinner. 

Again, consider the ducks, hens, rabbits, and rats introduced 
into a cage with a snake. That they should hop upon it and 
peck at it shows how torpid the reptile must have been, and 
therefore how perfectly incapable it was of exercising its powers 
of fascination. I have never had the advantage of witnessing 
such experiments, but it seems to me that no satisfactory 
deduction can be drawn from them. These birds and animals 
seem not to have realised what the snake was, never having 
before in all probability come across such a creature. Even 
when their companions were swallowed or crushed they appear 
not to have appreciated thereby the subsequent danger to 
themselves, any more than will the fowls in a yard when they 
see one seized and have its neck broken. At this moment it is 
the immediate fear for themselves alone that causes any com- 
motion that may occur, not concern for their comrade or 
deductions from its fate ; and so with the snake — ^there was 
absolutely no fear for themselves when its attention was 
engaged upon their companion, and their instinct probably 
enabled them to appreciate this fact But however this may be, 
it does not seem to me to affect the question. The main point 
is that as there was no necessity for the snake to exercise its 
powers of fascination, it very naturally did not do so, but this 
by no means proves that these powers do not exist, and are 
not capable of use when required. 

I have never heard the natives of India say much about 
these powers of fascination, because I have never made any 
formal inquiry into the subject, and because they are always 
regarded as an established and accepted fact. For instance, 
no one in India will deny the attraction that a snake always has 
for birds because of the knowledge that the reptile is their 
deadly foe. I have often seen a snake used for this reason as 
a decoy. A draw-net is employed, the two flat sides of which 
are placed on the open ground, whilst between them, down the 
centre, is arranged a line of small branches to serve as perches. 
The cords of the net are carried through a bush, behind which 
a native can conceal himself. When all is prepared, a tame 
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snake is secured to a peg just clear of the nets. Its appear- 
ance so excites the small birds in the neighbourhood that they 
assemble to scold and scream at it, their vituperation being 
very much on the same principle that causes a hawk in the air 
to be often buflfeted and pursued by a crowd of lesser birds 
that are afraid of it. As more small birds collect from all 
sides, chattering and abusing the snake but keeping well out 
of its reach, they occupy readily the sticks provided for their 
accommodation. When there are sufficient of them and of the 
right description collected, the nets are suddenly drawn to and 
the capture effected. 

Here is another instance. I was in my verandah one after- 
noon, intent upon a game of chess with one of my native 
officers. The verandah was enclosed with trellis-work up to the 
long horizontal support of the roof. We were disturbed by the 
unusual excitement of a cock and a hen sparrow that were 
screaming * blue murder ' in a state of considerable alarm, and 
were fluttering near one spot that they seemed either unwilling 
or unable to leave. On examining the place nothing was at 
first discernible, until the native officer detected a cobra lying 
full length along the wooden support to the roof, its body in 
the shadow and as far back as was possible, whilst its head 
was directed towards the birds. To fetch a gun, and, regard- 
less of the roof, to terminate its existence, was the work of a 
few seconds. I noticed a lump in the reptile's stomach, and 
by squeezing I forced out fiye young and recently swallowed 
sparrows. I feel sure that had I not intervened both parent 
birds would certainly have soon fallen victims, because they 
were hovering close to the head of the snake, either from 
motives of revenge or because they were fascinated. Perhaps 
both influences were at work, for, as I have myself witnessed,. 
birds will undoubtedly be drawn close to an object of terror ; 
but even had I waited events, I do not think that the result 
would have helped to elucidate the theory of fascination, it 
being impossible to determine exactly the real causes that 
operated to draw the birds so close to the head of the snake. 

A more decided instance once occurred to me when return- 
ing from hawking. I fed my goshawks principally on doves^ 
and my falconer asked me to shoot any we came across. We 
were approaching a large boulder of rock, when I noticed a 
dove sitting on the further edge huddled up in a peculiar 
fashion with his back towards me, its head being stretched down- 
VOL. XV. S 
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wards as if it were occupied watching intently something below. 
As a rule it is not easy to get within near shot of a dove, but 
this bird never detected our approach, and remained quite 
passive with ruffled feathers, its gaze fixed upon the ground 
below it. The thought that it was a case of fascination never 
occurred to me. I fired and went round the rock to pick up the 
bird, when I detected a large black snake gliding away, and of 
course shot it also. My falconer inferred from the position of 
both the snake and the dove that it was an evident case of 
fascination. He never doubted it at the time, nor did I. 

A very similar instance was observed in India by a present 
neighbour of mine, who believes in the powers of fascination of 
snakes principally because the natives of that country so 
thoroughly believe in them. He was out pig-sticking, and 
suddenly came upon a dove sitting on the bough of a tree in a 
cramped position, with its feathers up as if suffering from cold. 
It was not until he was within a few yards of the bird that it 
flew off, and immediately he noticed a snake gliding away 
from under the bough. He at once naturally associated the 
two, and felt sure that he had interrupted a case of fascination. 

I have no doubt that Dr. Harrison is as well acquainted as 
I am with the published opinions of the Rev. J. G. Wood, but 
in case your readers may not be, let me briefly summarise 
the latter's remarks on this subject. He is speaking of the 
rattlesnake, and records the opinion that this snake can coil 
itself at the foot of a tree, and by the mere power of its gaze 
force a squirrel or bird to descend and fling itself into the open 
mouth waiting to receive it This is almost what the natives 
of India describe. The Rev. J. G. Wood remarks, much as I 
have done, that the power of fascination exists, but is employed 
only occasionally and under peculiar conditions. He says that 
any creature may be paralysed by fear, and he instances how 
birds can be so dealt with, as a fact within his own knowledge 
and experience. He compares the effect of the dread of the 
snake, which causes the bird to come fluttering down, to the 
overpowering impulse that seems to come over certain people 
to fling themselves downwards from an elevated spot, and he 
suggests that in both cases it is an instance of mental over- 
balancement, causing the body to move without the volition of 
the mind. He goes on to point out that every squirrel or 
bird may not succumb to the same influence, just as every 
human being does not yield to the insane desire to jump from 
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a height The reverend gentleman then instances a case he 
himself saw of the common snake of England exercising these 
powers on a frog, that caused the wretched creature only to be 
able to crawl slowly and painfully along, instead of hopping 
with powerful bounds, and he says that even if the victim be 
taken from the jaws of its pursuer, it will be soon in them a 
second time unless carried away to a considerable distance. 

This story reminds me of a similar occurrence in India. As 
adjutant of my battalion, I was one afternoon working with a 
Baboo writer in my bungalow at Dhuramsala. Suddenly we 
heard quite loud plaintive screams outside. The Baboo jumped 
4ip and looked out, saying, * Samp, sahib ' (snake, sir). I looked 
over his shoulder and saw a snake between six and seven feet 
long in the act of swallowing a very large bull-frog, the two 
hind legs of which were protruding from its mouth. I caught 
*ip my loaded gun and ran round, luckily getting a glimpse of 
the snake as it was gliding through the hedge. I shot it and 
squeezed the bull-frog out. The poor creature was still alive 
and moving. Now, is it not probable that this case was similar 
.to that personally witnessed by the Rev. J. G. Wood, for 
unless the frog had been fascinated, why did it not hop away 
and escape, as it would have attempted to do from any other 
assailant ? Why should it have capitulated in the feeble and 
terrified manner it evidently had done ? 

I have already mentioned that birds are attracted by an 
object of terror. On one occasion I was shooting small game 
with my shikari. Chikore were plentiful, calling amidst the 
.bushes. They are large partridges very like red-legs, and 
perfect devils to run. As I found it difficult to get a shot, my 
shikari asked me whether I had ever seen them attracted up to 
the gun, native fashion. *No,' I said; *can you do it?' 
^ Certainly,' he replied, and produced an orange-coloured piece 
of cloth shaped like a panther's face, with black marks upon it 
and cut-out eye-holes. He mounted this upon two small sticks 
as supports and proceeded quietly in the direction where the 
birds were calling ; then, selecting a suitable piece of ground, he 
Jaid down on his belly and held the cloth before him so that he 
•could look through the eye-holes. He then wriggled forward, 
crawling into a good position where his body was hidden, and 
where nothing could be detected from the front but the panther's 
lace. The birds at once noticed it with noisy exclamations, 
getting very excited and assembling together. The cocks 
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began their usual calls of * chuck-a-chuck, chuck-a-chuck,' whilst 
the hens scolded, and all gradually approached until they were 
well within easy range. I have no doubt at close quarters they 
would have detected the deception. I did not fire, of course. 

My shikari then told me, what I had frequently heard 
before, that panthers and leopards have the power of fascinating^ 
birds. He said that in the Himalayas, when one of these 
animals sights snow -pheasants, that are called in Kashmir 
* ramchuckar ' but by the Guddies of the Kangra hills * golind/ 
it knows it is powerless to capture them in the snow by an 
attempted approach. It therefore crouches down and crawls to 
some stone, or other suitable position, where its body can be 
hidden, leaving its face only visible. The summit of a slight rise 
would suit. It then simply stares at the birds. These become 
greatly excited, just as the chikore that I saw were, and slowly 
approach the face, scolding and screaming, until they are within 
a few yards, well within springing distance. The panther 
remains absolutely motionless as if made of rock until the 
proper moment arrives, when with a sudden spring, like a flash 
of lightning, it knocks over the nearer birds with its paws 
before they have time to rise from the ground. 

I once experienced a case of this description. I shot a 
great deal amongst the high hills of Kangra, and have often 
been assured by men of the Guddi tribe — a race of mountain 
shepherds whose habitat is here, and who may be said to live 
amongst the wild animals and to be thoroughly familiar with 
their habits — that panthers and leopards undoubtedly have a 
power similar to that possessed by snakes, of fascinating birds 
by staring at them steadily until they become so paralysed by 
fright as to fall down fluttering into their mouths. On this 
occasion I was returning from shooting, thoroughly tired out, 
being accompanied by two shikaries of the Guddi tribe, one of 
whom carried my gun whilst the other had my rifle. Our 
attention was attracted to a cock koklass, one of the varieties of 
Himalayan pheasants, that was uttering peculiar cries and was 
fluttering on an adjacent tree. Thinking that the bird would 
be a welcome addition to the larder, I directed my man to 
shoot it He went, but shortly returned looking a bit scared and 
without the pheasant. It seems that he crept to within easy 
range and put up the gun to take aim, when, noticing the 
excited and unaccountable actions of the bird that with ruffled 
feathers was stretching its neck downwards whilst it fluttered 
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on the bough and uttered shrill, discordant cries, he also looked 
towards the bottom of the tree, and there discovered a large 
panther crouched on the ground and gazing fixedly at the 
pheasant. He probably started or shifted his foot, for at this 
moment a small dry stick cracked, and the panther, taking its 
eyes from the bird, at once detected him. For a second or two 
the beast showed its anger by a contraction of the corners of its 
mouth, displaying its teeth, so that the shikari quite anticipated 
an attack. Thinking better of it, the animal turned and dis- 
appeared into the jungle on the side of the hill, whilst the pheasant, 
recovering its powers of volition, flew away. It may be said 
that the bird might have had young in the vicinity, and was 
simply endeavouring for this reason to attract the panther's 
attention ; but it was a male bird, and the native's opinion 
certainly was that had he not intervened, the pheasant would 
soon have come fluttering down. 

I notice that the Rev. J. G. Wood remarks that * a sudden 
sound will seem to break the spell, and snap the invisible 
chain that binds the victim to the destroyer.* This was 
certainly the case in the instance just related. Unfortunately, 
I have never witnessed an example of the fascination of a bird 
from start to finish, and unless the observer has that motive in 
view, and also the patience deliberately to carry it out, very 
seldom will he, if he is a sportsman, wait for the consummation of 
the incident. The actual descent of a bird from a tree under 
the power of fascination must be only a matter of a second or 
two, and as the spell can be so easily broken by a sudden 
noise, it is no wonder that the final termination of the tragedy 
is not often observed by the sahib. There is, however, a 
singular similarity between the incompleted occurrences I have 
mentioned, all pointing in one direction, whilst native testimony 
and that of the naturalist whose remarks I have referred to 
seem to prove that birds are undoubtedly susceptible of fas- 
cination whenever the circumstances and the conditions are 
favourable. I have proved by personal experiment that birds 
are attracted by an object of terror, and if this is admitted as 
regards a panther, why should it not be equally true as regards 
a snake? At least the matter cannot be decided by cage 
experiments, however numerous they may be. 

I am by no means sure that future investigations may not 
disclose the fact that a kindly Nature has provided that the 
humane principle I am here contending for has a more v/idely 
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extended application than we can at present im^ine, and that 
whenever a sentient creature becomes the ordinary prey of 
another, not perhaps in a cage but under natural circumstances^ 
a description of fascination or mental paralysis is produced 
that serves to mitigate pain and to relieve the agony of mind 
of the animal destroyed. This has often been stated to be the 
case by human beings when seized by a beast of prey, (for 
example, Livingstone's description of his feelings when in the 
power of a lion), and if future research establishes that in most 
such instances this effect results, what a new light will be thrown 
on the supposed systematic cruelties in daily legitimate operation 
around us as part of the regular laws of Nature, and what a relief 
should we not experience when witnessing the spider with the 
fly, the cat with the mouse, the hawk with the bird, and the 
numerous other instances of life preying on life, including even 
the killing of a fox, or the death of an otter in the jaws of 
the hounds. A simple explanation such as this would, if 
proved to be true, at once reconcile us to much in the world 
that now only perplexes. Surely the fascination of birds by 
snakes is only a more easily observed example of what may 
really be a grand merciful dispensation of Nature, more 
universal in its extension than our researches hitherto in 
that special direction have enabled us to determine. Until 
absolutely disproved, I for one shall earnestly hope that this 
beneficent law may be proved to widely exist, and therefore 
I cannot abandon, on what I consider to be insufficient evidence, 
the result of my own experience and of the opinions of others 
well qualified to know, which seems to me to establish that 
birds are most certainly capable of being fascinated by an object 
of extreme terror, such as a snake or a panther. 



* FATTY/ 

By FI^XH Mason, 

rATTY,' she murmured, in the soft, cooing tone of 
voice she was pleased to adopt whenever she 
wanted anything in particular, and which in con- 
junction with a pleading, wistful look of the liquid 
(some people called them wicked) blue eyes had, as no one 
knew better than herself, the effect of making me, or, indeed^ 
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any other member of the softer sex. she had designs upon, as 
pliant in her hands as a lump of putty. * Fatty, do yer love 
me ? Kindly tell yer honey that yer want her mighty badly— 
that yer do— just to oblige a lady. Will yer, Fatty?' 

Off went my heart full gallop into my mouth, as usual, and 
as that mouth happened at the identical moment to be stuffed 
as full as ever it would hold with an anchovy sandwich, my 
reply, which would have otherwise to a certainty been Ovidian 
in its character, of. necessity took the form of a choke — an 
asthmatical, apoplectical choke. 

She understood, though, my * song without words,' like the 
far-seeing young woman she was, and took everything as granted, 
which saved a world of trouble. * Fatty,' she went on, * I want 
yer to get nice and thin and ride my mare " The Geisha " in the 
Hunt Steeplechase. Come, no excuses, sir, or I'll never consent 

to— YOU KNOW WHAT I' 

The anchovy sandwich had by this time gone to its last 
home, and I was in a position to parley with the enemy. * Will 
you marry me after Lent if I do?' I asked. 

' If you win — yes ; a thousand times, yes, my Fattiest of the 
Fatties,' she replied. 

* And supposing I don't win ?' I inquired. 

* In that case, sir,' she replied, her face assuming the relent- 
less expression I knew so well, * it will, of course, be a case of 
"as you were."' 

Driven literally into a corner, with no means of escape — we 
were by our two selves in a ride in Coombe Wood which the 
hounds were at that moment drawing, and had been drawing 
for the last half-hour— what could I do but consent? If the 
confounded hounds had only found — if some of the fellows had 
only ridden up, I might have got out of it. 

To be ordered to get nice and thin, which meant reducing 
my weight from eighteen stone to twelve, and less than three 
weeks to do it in, for the purpose of riding a steeplechase — a 
game which, like the Heathen Chinee, I did not understand, 
and for which I was eminently unfitted by nature ; and to be 
addressed by the girl of my heart as ' Fattiest of the Fatties '— 
a name she had never called me before — was — well, it was 
hardly what I came out hunting for. We had been drawing 
covert after covert all the morning, and everybody prognosti- 
cated a blank day. They were quite right. It was a blank, blank, 
blankiest of the blankey day, so far as I was concerned at least. 
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I dined all alone with my mother that evening, and she 
remarked upon my appetite. Little she recked as she let me 
eat on that it would be about the last decent meal her darling 
boy was likely to partake of for the next three weeks. It would 
have broken her heart had she known, as it was breaking mine 
as I thought of it. 

' Champagne, please, Charles.' 

Broken my rest, terrible my dreams that night, and my 
mother remarked, when I made my appearance in the breakfast- 
room next morning, that I looked haggard. 

* I feel haggard, dear mother,' I replied sadly. 

* A Rider Haggard,' I felt inclined to add, but, wishing to 
spare my mother's feelings, I kept my feeble little joke to myself. 

I would make up for it by eating no lunch, and during the 
afternoon would break the news gently to the mater. One dab 
of marmalade — I am so fond of marmalade — and I have finished 
the last breakfast worthy of the name I shall partake of for 
three weeks. 

Dear sensitive mother ! It has been her constant boast that 
only once since my birth, on a memorable occasion when I 
swallowed some cherry stones, have I caused her a moment's 
uneasiness. 

Can I, thought I to myself, as I took in at a glance the 
devilled sole, the kidneys, the lordly ham on the sideboard, 
the muffins and the coffee, all prepared for my special delec- 
tation, cause her a pang in her old age by leaving them 
untouched ? Perish the thought 1 It would be unfilial, unfilling 
—unfeeling, I mean — to a degree. 

I dally with the last piece of muffin — I'm awfully fond 
of muffins — wondering how long it will be before I eat 
another, when a note, handed me by the butler, answers the 
question. 

The * person ' who brought it, he says, is waiting to see me. 
The note is from HER, and in it she informs her dear old 
Fatty (what she will call me in three weeks' time, goodness 
onl}' knows) that, not having sufficient faith in my doing 
* Banting' on my own account, she has sent her brother's 
trainer to look after me and get me fit (what an expression for 
a lady!) for my ride on 'The Geisha' in the forthcoming 
Hunt's Steeplechase. 

In the usual postscript she added : 'Jack (meaning her 
brother) says Mr. Taplin is capital company, so you won't 
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be dull. And think of the reward, you dear old Fatty watty 
wigo * ! 

That last paragraph did the trick. I saw our marriage in 
my mind's eye in the Morning Post, From that moment I 
meant business and nothing but it. 

* Show Mr. Taplin into the smoking-room, and tell him 
I'll join him in a few moments/ I told the butler. 

And, having done that, I lost no time in telling my mother 
all about it, and I am bound to say that I was, on the whole, 
disappointed at the result. She was naturally frightened at 
first, and shed a few tears, but as I warmed to my work and 
expounded in my most impressive manner on the disadvantages 
of obesity, she quite entered into the spirit of the thing, said 
that she had often in secret wished I had taken after her own 
family, who were all of a slim order of architecture, and, in 
short, thought I was doing quite the right thing for myself. The 
idea, too, of seeing me married and settled at a much earlier 
date than she expected pleased her beyond measure. 

* After all,* she observed, * a little self-denial is good for all of us 
at times, and I think it is most sensible of dear Violet to suggest 
such a course, and I shall write and tell her so this very morning.' 

* And now go and see this Mr. Taplin, my dear, and make 
all your arrangements for — for getting ** thin and genteel," as 
the saying is.' 

So, with a good deal of misgiving, I wended my way to the 
smoking-room. A middle-aged man, with the freest and easiest 
manners possible to imagine, and apparently as hard as nails — 
such was Mr. Taplin. He was concise in his speech, too, which 
saved a world of trouble. I do hate a person of that sort with 
a lot of what schoolboys call * jaw ' about him. 

*Will you take anything to drink?' I inquired, before dis- 
cussing preliminaries. 

' Thankee, squire,' responded the trainer. * Shouldn't object 
to a " small bottle,'* if you've got one 'andy. It's lighter nor 
beer in the mornin,' he added, and it was lucky he did, as, mis- 
taking his meaning, I should have ordered the latter beverage 
instead of champagne, but for his remark. 

' And when can you come } ' I asked, when we had settled 
everything. 

* I've brought my traps along with me,' was the laconic reply. 

« « « » • 

I need not dwell upon the experiences of the next three 
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weeks. Talk about ' doing time * ! I wish a few of Her 
Majesty's guests at Portland or elsewhere could have seen me. 
They'd have pitied me, I feel certain. Suffice it to say that 
when my trainer and I drove on to the course on the eventful 
day, the very natives didn't recognise me, so altered was I in 
appearance. Well might Mr. Taplin remark, with a gratified 
air, * If the mare's only arf as fit ^syou are, squire, she's bound 
to win — she can't 'elp it ! ' 

A brown mare at the far end of the paddock, kicking and 
plunging like a mad thing — that was Miss Mildmay's *The 
Geisha.' An attenuated jockey, whose great coat hung on him 
like a sack, so loose was it, whose nose was blue with the cold 
(north-east wind with a suspicion of snow), and whose general 
hungry appearance would have found him a ready admittance 
at any workhouse in the kingdom — that was your humble ; at 
least, I believe it was, for, 'pon my soul, I scarcely knew myself, 
reduced from my normal steadier of eighteen stone to eleven 
seven — and all in three weeks, and * all on account of Eliza '— or^ 
rather^ Violet. 

She said I looked as light as a cork, and she should call me 
' Thinny' in future. I evidently was as light as a cork, for when 
my trainer gave me a ' leg up ' on to * The Geisha,' he sent me 
clean over her back, to the unbounded merriment of the onlookers. 

Beyond rubbing all the skin off my knuckles (when I was 
Fatty I had no knuckles) against the mare's withers in the 
preliminary canter, that part of the programme went off satis* 
factorily ; so did the jumping of the preliminary hurdle, thanks 
to the fellow sufferer ahead of me having knocked it down. Had 
he not done so my mare and I would probably have come to 
immortal grief, seeing that * The Geisha ' was looking stedfastly 
up at the sky at the time. On we went straight to the start- 
ing-post and straight at the starter, who we knocked head over 
heels like a rabbit. 

I always fancy the nimble coney likes being knocked over 
on a frosty morning rather than otherwise. The starter didn't» 
— judging from his language, at least. 

When that official had done swearing, down went the red 
flag, and we were ' off.' * Now we shan't be long,' I thought to 
myself ; and we weren't, for at the very first fence round whipped 
* The Geisha,' sending me on to her neck, and all but unshipping 
me, thereby causing an unfeeling and vulgar bystander to shout 
out : * SetfurtJur back, guv'nor, or you'll give *er an 'eadache ' ! 
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The mare stuck her feet out and wouldn't stir a yard in 
spite of whip and spur, and the others were nearly at the next 
fence. I was in the act of abusing an impertinent fellow for 
advising me to *get inside and pull down the blinds/ when up 
galloped the fair owner of * The Geisha/ 

* Not a second is to be test/ she cried. * " The Geisha " is 
spoony on " The Little Minister " (the horse she was riding), 
and will follow him anywhere. So, once more into the breach,. 
dear friend, once more 1 ' 

The next instant and she was in the air, and, before I knew 
where I was, *The Geisha* had taken the bit in her teeth, 
jumped the fence as if it were a hayrick, and the pair of us 
were racing side by side. Did we catch *em up } What do you 
think ? The water-jump was exactly in front of the stand, and 
never shall I forget to my dying day the shouts of the astonished 
spectators congregrated on both sides of the course, when, some 
lengths in front of our field, Violet and I cleared it in the hand- 
somest style possible. But that was nothing to the ovation we 
both received later on, when, having galloped everything in the 
race to a standstill, * The Geisha ' with the race in hand, and 
piloted by his fair owner on * The Little Minister ' (who by this 
time had had about enough of it), jumped the last hurdle and 
cantered in the easiest of winners. Wc did indeed bring down 
the house. 

* All right ! ' said the clerk of the scale. 

* All right I ' echoed the excited crowd outside. 

'All right r cried the *The Geisha's ' fair owner, as, quite 
regardless of appearance, she threw herself into my arms as I 
emerged from the weighing- room. *It's"all right," dear old 
Fatty ! ' 



MELTONL^NA. 

By Tom Markland. 




WELL-KNOWN figure at any meet on the Quorn 
side of Melton, and occasionally on the Belvoir side 
up to some time in the * fifties,' was Tommy Hinton^ 
who. though not a Gilmour or a Graves, was far from a 
feather-weight, and was always good for a finish in one decent run 
per diem whenever he was out. They christened him * Old 
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Times * because he had never done raving about the superiority 
of the sport in Goosey's day. Tommy had hunted regularly 
twice a week with Quorn when Goosey was at the head of affairs 
at Belvoir, and, as I remarked above, continued to do so after the 
veteran went to Cottesmore and made room for * Cheery Will.' 

Men are always found to challenge these * laudatoris temporis 
acti,' and none was fonder of doing it than Dick Leadbetter 
(then in his * twenties.') 

After the great Cossington run he turned to Tommy and 
said : * Now what about your old times, Hinton ? ' 

*One swallow doesn't make a summer,' replied Hinton. 
You get a few good things now and again, but how many brace 
of foxes can you kill in the season ? It takes you all your time 
to account for five-and-thirty brace, and old Goosey used to 
grumble if he didn't settle one a day from November to April — 
aye, I've known him do more than that, and we Quorn fellows 
could have beaten his best record if we had had the strain as 
soon as they had it at Belvoir. ' 

* Why don't we do it now then, Tommy ? Surely our pack is 
up to the mark by this time.' 

* Pack's all right, but the times are altered — ten men riding for 
one in those days ; fifty sheep where there used to be one ; men 
draining or ditching in almost every fourth field you cross, where 
you might ride over a big farm, and see nobody but a shepherd 
going to dress the few sheep they had for the foot-rot. I tell you 
we haven't the same chance now. Then there's that wretched 
railway : the foxes seem to know it, a good many of 'em.' 

There was truth in every word Hinton said, but any one who 
has searched the records of the Belvoir hunt will feel considerable 
doubt as to whether in Goosey's day there was better sport, take 
it all round. There is nothing to beat the great ^57 run, 
which was of course in Goodall's day, nor the Coston run in 
which Sir Francis Grant distinguished himself ; while the number 
of runs such as the Needham Hills chivy, which approach closely 
in quality to these red-letter-days, is as extensive after 1842 as 
before it. We lose more foxes because they are oftener headed 
by the labourers, or the numerous sheep-dogs necessitated by 
the enormous increase in the size of the flocks, but on the other 
hand we run more, through the superior speed of the hounds and 
the better drainage of the land. 

Hinton was a sagacious observer of all that appertains to 
rural life, especially to hunting and shooting. He pretty nearly 
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solved that standing mystery yet unsolved — the laws that govern 
scent. 

From a scientific point he knew just as much as the best 
informed hunting man does to-day, viz., nothing at all, but he 
had gathered a large fund of empirical knowledge which served 
him well in his own country at least. One morning in late 
autumn the Quom met at Asfordby and the Belvoir at Waltham. 
It was a white frost, and Tommy had intended hunting with 
Quom, but when he stepped out into his garden and saw the grass 
lightly powdered he said to his groom — * Joe, take the mare on 
to Waltham ; I shouldn't wonder if I altered my mind and took 
a turn with the duke's, and if I don't it will only be exercise for 
her.' 

Tommy did attend the Waltham fixture, arriving rather late, 
but the hounds were also late in getting away, as they wanted 
the ground to become thawed. 

There was very good sport in the Vale that day, and * the 
mare ' was badly wanted by the time they had run one to a kill 
from Newman's Gorse to close by Harby village. 

The afternoon fox gave them the slip at the back of the old 
Manor House, and here one of the Wards — I forget which — rode 
up to him. 

'Good day, Mr. Hinton. Glad to see you out with us, but 
what brought you away from the Quom ? ' 

* Oh, I meant going to Asfordby, Mr. Ward, but there was 
no sport there to-day, depend upon it.' 

* I don't see how you can tell that, when you have been at 
least from ten to twenty miles away from them all day.' 

' Well, you can see how far I am right to-morrow ; meantime 
if you like to have a little on the event I'll indulge you to the 
extent of a " fiver." 

* With all my heart — of course you haven't heard anything } ' 

* No more than you. I give you my word for that.' 

* Done then, but if you win I'll expect you to throw me in a 
lesson on scent judging.' 

' I'll tell you what I judged by on this occasion.' 
The next day it was the common talk at Melton, that while 
the Belvoir had enjoyed a day's sport considerably above the 
average, the Quom couldn't run 100 yards at a stretch, and many 
a scarlet coat was seen in Burton End by half-past three. 

*Now, Hinton,' said Ward, after handing him the note, 
' What about your reasons for deserting your colours } ' 
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* Well, I know from experience that when the morning opens 
-with a white frost in autumn, the fallows will hold when the frost 
goes, but our grass wont I don*t say there is never an exception ; 
for instance, when the frost is very sudden, and very light, coming 
after five or six warm days — then we can run a little, but my 
opinion of yesterday's prospects was confirmed by an expert who 
knows more about scent than Will Goodall himself/ 

* Who was that, Hinton? * 

* Rollicker. I joined the pack as they came along the grass 
lane leading to the high road, and the old boy lurched along by 
Jack's stirrup as though he would rather have stayed in Kennel 
and discussed a mutton bone. The other hounds scarcely ever 
sniffed about as usual, running every now and then to the out- 
skirts of the pack, but I took most note of Rollicker, for if there is 
any scent in store for him, his nose is for ever on the ground, and 
the whip is continually calling * RoU'ker ! RoU'ker T so I said 
good morning, and trotted off to join you boys on the Wolds.' 

Another of his theories, likewise based on experience, was — 
* Good land for a March fox,' which may arise from the fact that 
it is often deeper in top soil and therefore resists the drying 
winds better, but, as I said before, we know nothing for certain, 
and the pages of the FiM will furnish abundance of matter to 
upset any theory that ever was started on the question. 

The railway only ran to Melton in those days, so the Cottes- 
more people enjoyed immunity for years after Quorn had been 
vituperating it, but my father heard Hinton tell the tale many a 
time of the fox that tried to evade the fare. They had run him 
from Shoby Scholes, and as they came heads up to Asfordby 
Station, Reynard, whose tongue was almost as long as his brush, 
jumped on to the foot-board as the engine was giving its first half- 
dozen puffs, and running along to the rear popped into the 
guard's van, the door of which was open. 

The guard was standing mid-way waiting to jump into it, 
when it reached him, and he clapped the door to as usual in spite 
of the yells of the Quornites who were just charging into the 
little field behind the station. He let the fox go as the train 
slackened speed near Mr. Grant's lodge, but it transpired that he 
made him pay his fare in the shape of his brush, which the man's 
vanity led him to exhibit at his favourite hostelry in Leicester, 
boasting that he was the only man that ever hunted in Leicester- 
shire by rail, and gained the brush into the bargain. 

Some of the Ragdale and Shoby lot, however, did not see the 
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matter exactly in that light, and rumours reached him that they 
had formed a habit of bringing their hunting crops with them 
instead of a light riding whip when they visited Leicester ; so he 
applied for a remove, which was granted, and they saw him no 
more, but there would have been a fine chivy if the Hemstone 
boys had found him off duty. They never found the fox either 
again, but the Cottesmore killed one soon afterwards (a major) 
which had not been observed before, so it was concluded that 
Charley was terrified out of the Quorn country by his rough 
treatment, and determined to pass the remainder of his days out 
of sight of railways and * iron horses.* 

Dog-fighting was never much in vogue round Melton, but 
they used to have a bull terrier at Ratcliffe which was the joint 
property of Tommy and one of the Hemstones, with which they 
welcomed all comers as we did at Belvoir with the badger. 

* Growler ' had settled the account of several dogs belonging 
to the gipsy camp in Six Hills Lane, and others had been so 
fearfully mangled that the Romanny folks gave up trying, but 
some of the hosiery men in Leicester kept a few likely animals, 
with which they entered the lists several times with no better 
success, till at last they brought an ugly-looking brute from the 
* lambs ' and backed it pretty freely against the Ratcliffe dog. 
The odds were five to one on Growler, so they stood to win a 
good hatful if they pulled it off. 

Hinton's barn-yard where the fight was to take place was 
pretty full both of farmers and * stockingers' when the champions 
were led in. I should have told you that Growler was great at 
.nipping the back at the right spot, but this time it was observed 
that he didn't attempt his favourite manoeuvre, which puzzled 
the country party considerably and caused a change in the 
odds, for their dog, though fighting gamely, was getting all the 
worst of it 

At last Tommy's suspicions were aroused, so going round to 
where the Leicester dog was resting before another bout, he 
passed his hand down his back and then tried the olfactory test, 
without letting them observe this latter proceeding. Quietly stroll- 
ing back he said a few words to one and another when he could do 
so unobserved, and during the next round there was a good deal 
of slipping out of the yard for a few seconds. It was noticed, 
too, that the young farmers each had a good bullock-stick, of 
which there is always a store in the comer of the chaff-house at 
such a farm as Hinton's. 
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* Stop the fight ! ' roared Tommy, as soon as his men were 
ready for a fray. 

'What do you mean, Mr. Hinton?' inquired one of the 
owners of the Nottingham Beauty. 

* I mean that all bets are off, and I advise you fellows to be off 
too or you'll carry something back with you to Leicester that 
you didn't come for.* 

Having exhausted his vocabulary of invocations from ' dog 
worry my uncle ' downwards in support of his assertion that he 
didn't know what was wrong, the * stockingers ' began to sidle 
towards the gate, for though not at all afraid of a * rough and 
tumble * he saw plainly that what numerical superiority his party 
possessed was far more than counterbalanced by the greater 
strength of the yeomen man for man. 

The controversy was cut short by Charley Hemstone calling 
out, * Better give 'em all a hiding, Hinton, to teach 'em better 
manners.* This caused a stampede among the ' stockingers,' 
which was just what Charley wanted. 

* Give 'em law, boys,' he shouted, but when they had got 
through the jungle he gave a * Yoicks ! Gone away ! ' and the 
yeomen were fully compensated for missing the railway guard 
by the fine sport they had chasing the rascals half way to 
Belgrave, where Charley and his men deemed it advisable to 
stop the pursuit as they were getting into the enemy's country. 

Whether the stuff on the Leicester dog's back was poison 
they never knew, but Tommy said if it wasn't it ought to have 
been, for it smelt rank enough. 

Growler died a rather ignominious death after all his 
victories — he was run over in Humberstone Gate by a butcher's 
cart when a match with a Staffordshire champion was on the 
eve of arrangement, and as far as I know we have had no 
fighting dog of great celebrity since, though there arc always a 
few in the hands of the grooms, stable-helpers, and the horsey 
portion of the small tradesmen. 

One more little anecdote, and I will leave our friend Tommy. 
Everybody knows what a rivalry there used to be among the three 
towns, Birmingham, Nottingham, and Melton in cockfighting, 
and in pugilism, though as far as the latter goes it would be 
better to substitute Leicestershire for Melton ; the money came 
from Melton, but the majority of the boxers from other parts of 
the country. 

It was in the days when Waltham Fair was in all its glory. 
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The Agricultural Hall stood in the park-like field opposite 
Pippin's farm where the hounds meet, and boxing booths, dancing 
booths, and all the other accessories of an old English fair were 
in full swing. One of the ' lambs ' who had been showing science 
of no mean order with the gloves through the day, and had 
lined his pockets pretty well, sallied forth in the evening to 
promenade the village, and visit the different public-houses, 
swaggering and bullying people right and left There are only 
three regular licensed houses in Waltham, but on the fair days 
there were several others which had a temporary licence. These 
were called * bush houses,' and one bore the sign of * The Leather 
Bottle,' which was kept by some one whom Hinton for some 
reason used to patronise. Hither came the ' lamb ' flushed with 
victories and potations, but by no means ' half seas over ' as yet 

He commenced blustering in his usual style, as if the place 
belonged to him, and Hinton remarking this, and having heard 
him frequently use a certain expression elsewhere during the 
evening, suddenly conceived the idea of turning the tables on him» 
Slipping out of the room he held a short interview with the man 
who acted for the nonce as ostler, but was really the * man about 
the place,' whose ordinary duties were feeding the stock, cleaning^ 
the sheds, &c., after which Tommy returned and purposely chose 
a position where the ' Iamb' was sure to notice him sooner or later 

It wasn't long before the boxer turned to him with an insolent 
stare and said, * How are you, old turnip-tops } Didn't I make 
the beans rattle in your fellows' bread-baskets to-day, eh?' 

* It would bother anybody to make the brains rattle in your 
attic,' replied Tommy. 

* What the do you mean ? Would you like to try } ' 

* Don't mind. Come outside, there's a nice quiet spot at the 
back.' 

Now Hinton was the more powerful man, and having been 
constable in his native village, he had taken the trouble to acquire 
from a member of the police force the knack of ' running a maa 
in ' by twisting his arm behind his back. I am not personally 
acquainted with the trick, but possibly some of my readers may 
be better posted. 

No sooner had the lamb reached the ground where he hoped 
to make another exhibition of the Leicestershire farmers, than 
Hinton seized him and ran him by main force and the pro- 
fessional twist into an outhouse the door of which stood 
invitingly open, and flinging him into the middle of the floor^ 
VOL. XV. T 
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banged the door and locked it ' YouVe tried Xxxtm^-tops^ now 
try \Mxm^bottotns. You'll find a heap in the comer and plenty 
of time to eat them/ he bawled through the key-hole. 

They kept him there all night, and when the innocent cow- 
man went to fetch the provender for his cattle in the morning, 
he not only professed to be astonished at finding a ' man in 
possession,' but extremely indignant, declaring he would fetch 
the policeman and have him locked up, till the lamb squared him 
with a portion of his boxing spoils to * say nothing about it,' — a 
promise which the yokel gave, and kept religiously relating the 
story with embellishments for the remainder of his life whenever 
John Barleycorn got a little the best of him. 

Another well-known character was " Geordie " Pettifor, who 
kept a hostelry at Sculford, within four miles of Melton, and 
used to follow the chase on foot with a fox-terrier in his pocket, 
which was useful at times, and profitable for Geordie if he 
happened to bolt a fox when a good thing looked like being 
spoiled by subterranean proceedings on the part of the quarry. 

As Geordie, however, managed to drop most of his money on 
the way home, his wife was strongly opposed to the hunting 
business, and was wont to lecture him on his return, especially 
if he was a little * elevated.' 

* Hold your noise, wench, he would say. I get many a half 
sovereign for bolting one of the varmints that steal our fowls.' 

' That is all very fine, Geoi^e,' she would reply. ' But you 
squander it all before you get back to Sculford, and neglect your 
business as well.' 

' Keep quiet, I tell you. There's no business at the Plough 
that they can't do without me.' 

Geordie was an amateur singer, and sometimes stayed warb- 
ling rather late at one or other of the temples of Bacchus, of 
which there is no lack in the neighbourhood. On one occasion 
he had dropped in at the Horse Shoe at Waltham, and towards 
the close of a convivial evening, during which he had favoured 
the company with "John Peel," "Simon the Cellarer,'* &c., he 
got into full swing on a military song, the refrain of which was 
** What will old England say ? " but having become somewhat 
mixed as he reached the concluding verses of the ditty, he kept 
on singing " What will old England say ? " till at last Mark 
Hutchings, who was a neighbour of Geordie*s, stepped up to him, 
and clapping him on the shoulders, said — "Look here, old fellow! 
the question isn't what old England will say? but what the 
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TTtissus will say^ if we stay much longer? Therefore they 
departed, and there was no need to hoist an umbrella that night, 
for there was no storm on that occasion, so Hutchings could 
spend the evening over a pipe with his friend Geordie till the 
next time they broke the commandments, when the former 
would find " the house too hot to hold him^" 

Time wore on, and Geordie didn't get any younger, but he 
was determined to have a glimpse of the scarlet flashing over the 
pastures. If he could not afford a mount and was too old to 
run, he would go on wheels when funds permitted. 

He would charter a trap from Melton and potter about the 
roads all day when tlie hounds were out, seeing as much of the 
sport as possible under the disadvantageous conditions, but on 
returning the vehicle to its owner he sometimes forgot to mention 
a parish or two through which he had driven during the day. 
He was fairly caught, however, on one occasion. The man 
from whom he hired the trap asked him how far he had driven. 

* To Waltham,' replies Geordie. • How much } ' 

• Twelve shillings.' 

'Twelve shillings to Waltham!' cries Geordie, who thought 
he should get off with about five. * Twelve shillings } I call 
that a downright imposition.' 

•Look here/ says the horsekeeper. 'If you want to swindle 
me again, you should wash the cob's legs and the trap as well. 
Here I find Waltham mud, then Conston white, and after all 
Knipton red mud. You must have driven over twenty miles if 
youVe driven a yard ! ' 

Geordie had nothing for it but to pay up and look as pleasant 
as possible under the circumstances, for it is quite eleven miles 
to the red land farms of Knipton, so he was as clearly convicted 
as the cockney counter-jumpers who hired saddle horses to goto 
Richmond, but rode them to half a dozen other towns, at each 
of which the ostler recorded under the saddle flap — ' Hendon, no 
bait — Hampstead, no bait,' &c., &c., whereby the livery stable 
people knew what to charge the Sunday equestrians. 

Of course, at about the time I am writing the Agricultural 
Show at Waltham was still a prominent event in the county. 
Both Pettifor and a neighbour named Wilford used to exhibit, 
and there was a good deal of rivalry between the two. I think it 
was during the Crimean War ; at any rate we could walk from 
parish to parish over hedge and ditch on the frozen snow. 

After the event they were comparing notes as to their success 
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in cariying off the various prizes, and Wilford, among other items, 
mentioned that he had won the prize for 'the best two-year-old 
colt of the year foaled and reared in the boundaries of the three 
hunts.' 

* The deuce you did ! ' replies Pettifor. * Why, I have got a 
better colt than you ! ' 

* Very likely, George, but you hadn't entered him.' 

After puffing away at his pipe for a minute or two the inn- 
keeper exclaimed, * Look here, Harry ; you haven't a two-year- 
old colt at all ! ' 

' I know that.' 

' Well, then, how did you get the prize ? ' 

* Well, I thought that colt of yours was so likely looking that 
he wouldn't stand a bad chance if I took him in the rough. Of 
course, we groomed him well and he won in a canter.' 

' But how did you get hold of the colt ? ' 

* Easily, of course ; he turned up in the " Parson's Piece," 
and your old shepherd is about half blind, so I knew he would 
be perfectly satisfied if he saw one bay horse in the field besides 
the sheep and bullocks. I therefore turned old Jupiter up in 
the Piece while I took the cob to Waltham,' 

' By jove, I'll never hear the last of that ! ' exclaimed Pettifor.' 

* Fancy my standing quite half an hour admiring the points of 

my own colt ! ' 

*Yes, we all saw you were very much smitten.' 

' Very much bitten^ I should call it You beat the man that 

ploughed with his neighbour's heifer. The idea of showing 

another man's horse ! * 

* I'll show anything I can get hold of that I think likely to 
win. There's a show at Nottingham in about a fortnight, and 
I'll warrant the colt affair must be in it with my exhibit there.* 

' You won't exhibit any of my cattle, for I'll give orders not 
to allow you on the ground except on the walk up to the front 
door.' 

The show came off, and among a long list of classes there 
was one for * Varieties,' including Obscure Prints, Manuscripts, 
&c., the prize being for the article of whatever nature which was 
best calculated to interest the public' 

There was a large entry for this class, and of course a hetero- 
geneous collection of curiosities. It would be too tedious 
to mention a quarter of them, so I will content myself with a 
sample Our own people exhibited a sword presented by Prince 
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Charlie on Preston Field to an ancestor who had been instru- 
mental in covering the Prince's retreat ; another family the 
original lease of their farm under Sir John Hartopp 430 years 
before the date of the show. Autograph letters from such men 
as Ralph Neville, Earl of Westmoreland, Wentworth, Earl of 
Stafford, &c., abounded, and among the huge collection Geordie 
Pettifor exhibited the hunting crop which Assheton Smith left 
inadvertently when he called on his way from Belvoir to a 
Quom meet in the morning of a January day in 18 16. The 
other exhibits being mostly of a historic character, and therefore 
hard to decide between, the judges taking into consideration that 
they were exercising their function in the hunting country, were 
rather inclined to get rid of their troublesome task by giving all 
the antiquities the ' go-by,' in order not to offend any of the 
exhibitors and award the palm to some hunting trophy ; so 
Geordie looked like first favourite for a time, but when it was 
nearly decided in his favour, one of them — ^John Gaston of 
Eaton — said : * What about this ? I think there isn't a thing in 
the show better fitted to excite the wonder and to furnish 
more amusement to a Midland crowd than this portrait, 
exhibited by Mr. Wilford?' 

On turning to the portrait it was found to be an enlarged 
likeness of our friend Geordie inscribed — * Portrait of a gentle- 
man who allowed a neighbour to carry off the first prize at 
Waltham by exhibiting the colt belonging to the original of 
this portrait' 

They were unanimous in deciding that Wilford's exhibit was 
the most extraordinary in the show, and most likely to interest 
Leicestershire and South Nottingham men, so they awarded the 
prize to Wilford, and poor Geordie was left out in the cold once 
more. 



SENSATIONAL CRICKET IN 1898. 

By SOMERVILLE GiBNEY. 

^HERE was, with one important difference, a strong 
family likeness between the cricket season of this 
year and its three immediate predecessors. They 
commenced with fine weather and ended with rain, 
while 1898 commenced with rain and ended with fine weather, 
-though the last weeks veered round to damp again, and gave 
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the bowlers a final chance, a chance they appreciated the more 
because amid the thunderstorms there was fierce sunshine, which 
baked the ground on the top and made the wickets tricky and 
false. 

It is curious what a capital weather-gauge my cricket notes, 
taken each week, make. I can tell almost exactly what the 
weather has been from reading the record of centuries and h^h 
scores. Thus up to the middle of June it is clear that there 
were oceans of rain, for in no week did the centuries exceed 
twenty-six, while the first week in the season did not furnish 
a single one, and the second only four. The week ending- 
July i6th was a batsman's week — there were then forty-seven ; 
but even this was eclipsed by that ending Aug. 6th, when fifty- 
four were recorded, a number I do not remember ever to have 
been exceeded ; from this time the numbers sank, until the last 
week of the true season only furnishes five. 

Though there have been no phenomenal totals, as in some 
former years, there are four of over 600, twenty of over 500, and 
forty-three of over 40a But this must not be taken to prove 
that higher totals could not have been made, but rather to show 
that the captains have shown greater diplomacy than in some 
years in being satisfied with what they considered would win the 
match, instead of playing for the gallery. Still, the figures I 
have given, I think, go to prove that batsmen have shown no 
falling off this year, and that there has been big hitting on 
occasions, when the weather was propitious. 

The greatest sensation of the year was provided by the 
Yorkshire and Derbyshire match, on Aug. i8th, 19th, and 
20th, when Brown and Tunnicliffe scored 554 for the first 
wicket, and established a fresh record both for that and any 
partnership. Last year these same two players scored 378 
against Sussex, beating the previous best of 346 by Hewitt and 
Palairet ; but their record only stood a month, when Abel and 
Brockwell made 379 for Surrey against Hampshire. There had 
been longer partnerships for any wickets— viz., 398 by Shrews- 
bury and W. Gunn, and 472 by S. Coleman and P. Coles, made 
at Eastbourne in 1892— but never before have the first two 
batsmen, in a first-class match, made over 200 each. The final 
scores were Yorkshire 662, Derbyshire 118 and 157. And now 
we are on the subject of big scores I may mention some others, 
though, if proper sequence of events were observed, it would be 
-mall scores and the feats of bowlers which would take precedence. 
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The first score of any note was made by Gloucestershire, when 
they totalled 306 for two wickets (W. G. Grace 146 not out) against 
their colts on May isth and i6th. On 30th and 31st of same 
month United Service, at Portsmouth, made 525 for four wickets 
against Hampshire Rovers, and on May 26th, 27th, and 28th 
Surrey, in playing Gloucestershire, made 500 for four wickets 
(Brockwell 105, Abel 104 not out, and D. L. Jephson 166 not out). 
But on June 9th, loth, and nth Gloucestershire took it out of 
Notts, scoring 634 (W. Troup 180, Sewell 108, and Townsend 
134) against the tatter's 229 and 83 for one wicket. In the 
Kent and Warwickshire match, on June 2Cth, 21st, and 22nd, 
the former made $71, every one making double figures but 
Huishy and he was o not out Essex made 497 for five wickets 
(P. Perrin 104, C. MaGahey 115) against Derbyshire on July 4th, 
5th, and 6th: and on the 14th, 15th, and i6th Gloucestershire 
made 505 against Somerset's 319 and 179, W. G. Grace taking 
their first six wickets for 2a On i8th and 19th of same month 
Eton Ramblers made 530 (H. W. Studd 226) against the 191 
and 178 of Aldershot Division; while a day or two previously 
— viz., on isth and i6th — ^the Quidnuncs made 509 for six 
wickets against United Service, Portsmouth ; and on 12th and 
13th Durham scored 501 against the 129 and 230 of Cambridge* 
shire. Coming to August, on ist, 2nd, and 3rd Essex made 515 
(Carpenter 133, Kortright iii) against the 288 and 156 of 
Leicestershire. There must have been something peculiar about 
these first three days of August, for Derbyshire made 645 
(L. G. Wright 134, Storer 100, Chatterton 142, and Davidson 
108 — four centuries in an innings!) against Hampshire's 240 
(Major Poore 121 not out) and 232 for four wickets (Captain 
Quinton loi not out) ; and against the 329 of Surrey, Notts 
made 157 and 548 for nine wickets (W. Gunn 236 not out); 
while on the next two days, 4th and 5th, Surrey made 536 
against Yorkshire's 78 and 186 ; a little later, on 15th, i6th, and 
17th, they made 534 (Abel 219, against 79 and no of Kent. 
Another big score, on those first three days of August, was made 
by Old Shirbumians, who piled up 5 1 1 for three wickets (A. W. F. 
Rutty 261, A. B. Crosby 122, and L. C. Powys in not out) 
against the 206 and 149 of Dorset County. 

Together with these mighty totals there has been some 
remarkably free and rapid hitting, though not always in first- 
class cricket. On July 16, after Wokingham had made 227^ 
Siiwood Park found they had two hours to make their runs in. 
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and they did it with two minutes to spare, the last 1 10 being 
made in thirty-five minutes. On the 19th Liverpool made 400 
in two hours thirty-five minutes against 112 of Warrington. 
When playing for the 8th King's Regiment against Cliftonville, 
Belfast, on 27th, T. W. Sheppard 117 not out, and H. C. Potter 
made 204 for the first wicket in one hour twenty minutes. On 
August 20th, after West Herts had made 219, Teddington beat 
them in one hour twenty minutes, making the last 130 runs in 
fifty minutes. In the Sussex and Middlesex match, on July 25th, 
26th, and 27th, C. B. Fry made 108 and 123 not out, this was 
the tenth double century in first-class cricket, and later in the 
season, in the Sussex and Hampshire match, on August 8th, 
9th, and lOth, he only missed repeating the performance by one 
run, scoring 99 and 133 ; on July 27th and 28th, when playing 
for Bradfield Waifs against H. B. Gray's H, H. A. Tapfield 
scored loi and 154 not out, but this was of course not in first- 
class cricket. This year the first one thousand runs in first-class 
cricket were obtained by Tyldesley, when playing for Lancashire 
V. Essex, on July 14th ; on the 22nd, F. S. Jackson made the 
second, before lunch, and Abel obtained the coveted number 
after lunch, being third this year instead of first as in the two 
preceding seasons. F. Crawford, who has appeared several 
times for Surrey, when playing on July 9th for Cain Hill 
Asylum against his old school, WhitcHft made 300 out of 403 
runs for six wickets in two hours and three-quarters. When 
playing for Marlborough against Rugby on July 27th and 28th 
R. H. Spooner made 139 in two hours. The 100 went up 
in 70 minutes, the next 50 in less than a quarter of an hour. On 
July 20th, for * Parkside,' Worcester Park (W. A. B. Wrey made 
261 not out) against Oliver's School, Wimbledon, both teams 
being under fourteen years in age. On May 26th, 27th, and 
28th, playing for the M.C.C. and Ground v. Leicestershire, 
H. O. Peacock made 15 off four consecutive balls of Wood- 
cock. 

And now let us turn our attention for a short time to some of 
the small scores, and there are many more of them this year 
than last, seeing there was so much more rain. To commence 
at the beginning, when Alton played the Army Schoolmasters 
on May 7th, the latter only scored two runs, E. A. English 
taking seven wickets for two, and Clark-Snell three for nil. 
Alton made 170 for nine wickets. A few days later, on 15th, 
i6th, and 17th, Somerset made 104 and 35 against the 163 and 
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174 for seven wickets of Yorkshire. On 27th, the Hampshire 
and Yorkshire match was over in one day, the former making 
42 and 36 to the latter's 157. The return match, on June 9th 
and loth, did not occupy much longer, Hampshire's scores being 
45 and 83 to their opponents 226, and when Surrey played the 
same county, on June 7th and 8th, they made 139 and 37 (not a 
single double figure) to Yorks 297 for nine wickets. 

But even Yorkshire, the champions, failed at times, for when 
playing Middlesex, on August 15th, i6th, and 17th, their second 
innings only amounted to 45, 31 of which were made by 
TunniclifTe. The doings of some bowlers also give a hint as to 
the state of the wickets at times. On May 9th, when M.C.C. 
and Ground were playing Tottenham, A. Heame took eight 
wickets for nine, and five for fifteen. The scores were M.C.C. 
and Ground, 121 ; Tottenham, 34 and 46. In the Middlesex 
and Gloucestershire match, on June 3rd and 4th, in the first 
innings of the former Townsend took nine wickets for 48, and 
caught the only man who was out at the other end. He bowled 
Hayman and Stoddart with his first two balls. When Lanca- 
shire Second Eleven played the Second Eleven of Surrey, on 
May 30th and 31st, W. B. Stoddart took all the Surrey wickets 
in the first innings for 75. And in the Lancashire and Middlesex 
match, on June 27th, 28th, and 29th, in Lancashire's first innings 
J. T. Heame took nine wickets for 68, and in the latter's second 
innings Lancaster took seven wickets for 25, the last four being 
obtained for three runs, so honours were nearly easy. When 
Essex played Yorkshire on June 28th and 29th, in the former's 
first innings, Rhodes took six wickets for 24; and when 
Warwickshire played Staffordshire, on 27th and 28th, in the 
latter's second innings. Whitehead took six wickets for 25. 
Richardson did the hat trick, bowling Brann, Murdoch, and 
Newham in the Surrey and Sussex match, on July nth, 12th, 
and 13th ; and in the Hampshire and Somersetshire match, on 
the same dates, Tate at one time took five wickets for 7 runs, 
and the last seven wickets for 25. In Lancashire and Gloucester- 
shire, on July 28th, 29th, and 30th, in the first innings of former, 
Jessop, going on a second time, took seven wickets for 32, the 
last four of these being obtained at the cost of four runs ; and 
in Leicestershire and Hampshire, on August 4th, Sth, and 
6th, Woodcock, in taking Webb's wickets, sent the bail 60 
yards. 
This past season has not been behind in exciting finishes, as 
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witness the Surrey and Somerset match on June 27th, 28th, and 
29th, when Surrey were left with 153 to win, and one hour and 
three*quarters to get them in. They set to work with a will, and 
made 50 in twenty minutes, 60 in forty minutes, and then 4 in* 
the next twenty, leaving them 89 to make in forty-five minutes, 
which necessitated the rate being 2 a minute. When ten minutes 
remained they still wanted 36, the batsmen hit at everything, and 
won with four minutes to spare, so that this last 36 runs were 
made in six minutes. Gloucestershire beat Essex on July 7th, 
8th, and 9th, by one wicket. On the last day Gloucester wanted 
67 y and had seven wickets to go down. When 19 were required 
(our wickets remained ; when 3 were required Wrathall was 
caught, and one run later Brown was bowled and Wright was 
M.b.w.,' and the last man was in. However, Jessop made the 
winning hit Hampshire beat Somerset on July nth, 12th, and 
13th, by 9 runs. The Annual Gentlemen v. Players at Lord's- 
this year on July i8th, 19th, and 20th was a grand match all 
through, as it deserved to be, one of the dates being W. G. 
Grace's 50th birthday. Players 335 and 263, Gents 303 and 
158. In the second innings of the latter the 9th wicket fell for 
80 at a quarter to six, stumps to be drawn at seven, and until a 
very few minutes to that hour Grace, who had an injured hand». 
and Kortright staved off defeat, taking the score to 158. when 
the latter was caught at cover point Middlesex beat Surrey on 
August 8th, 9th, and loth, with seven minutes to spare, by 136 
runs, and on the same date Gloucestershire beat Kent by 27 ; 
Yorkshire gained their victory over Sussex on August 22nd, 
23rd, and 24th, within five minutes of time. 

And now for some sensations, or curiosities, call them what 
you will ; by any name they are acceptable to the onlooker, and 
provide a little relief during the spells of careful cricket. The 
first century in first-class cricket this season was not made until 
May 9th, in M.C.C. v. Lancashire, when C. O. H. Sewell obtained 
it for the former. Surrey never bowled a ball in their first two 
engagements owing to the wet. In Essex v. Yorkshire on June 
2nd, 3rd, and 4th, the first innings of the former totalled 78, of 
which two men made 43, and the first innings of the latter 118, 
of which three men made 104, while in Somerset v, Sussex on 
same dates, three men made 95 out of 123 for the former, there 
being 1 1 extras. In the Surrey v, Yorks match on June 7th and 
8th, already mentioned for a small score, Hunter for Yorks 
stumped six men and caught two. When Fry played for Sussex 
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against Oxford University on June 23rd, 24th, and 25th, he was 
no-balled three times by Phillips for throwing, and had to finish 
his over with lobs. 

When Surrey's second eleven played Wiltshire on July i ith 
and 1 2th they won by seven wickets, after Wiltshire had played 
a second innings of 414 (J. E. Stevens 214), the score being 
Wiltshire 99 and 4i4,Surrey 356 and 1 59 for three wickets. In the 
Middlesex and Sussex match on July 14th, 15th, and i6th July 
there were no less than no extras in the four innings. It was 
on the last of these dates that Yorkshire suffered their first 
defeat of the season at the hands of Kent by six wickets. In the 
second innings of Gloucester v. Surrey on August ist, 2nd, and 
3rd, Grace declared th^ innings when he had made 93, as 93 was 
the only figure between o and 100, he had not made in first-class 
cricket. On 29th of the same month 1 1 Hornbys, headed by 
the veteran A. N., made 202 against the 50 of Knowsley. In 
Hants V. Sussex on August 8th, 9th, and loth, Poore was run 
out curiously, a ball from Bland struck his leg, an appeal for l.b.w. 
was given in his favour, but he had left his ground, and the ball 
being sharply returned. Butt broke the wicket. Up to this year 
Surrey second 11 held an unbeaten record for six seasons, but 
they have been twice beaten by Worcestershire. In Middlesex v. 
Lanes, on August 22nd and 23rd, MacGregor caught Ward in 
the second innings at the wicket, taking the ball low down 
between his pads. It would ill become any article on last season's 
cricket to omit mention of the death of one who has been a 
familiar figure to the cricket-loving world for more than thirty 
years. I. D. Walker passed away just before the annual match 
of his old school with Eton, and it was only the knowledge that 
it would have been his wish that the match should take place that 
prevented it being dropped for this year, out of respect to his 
memory. What he has done for Harrow cricket Harrow men 
best know, and had he been spared to us there would have been 
no gladder heart in the Pavilion at Lord's on the 9th Of July, 
when after (I think) 5 draws, Harrow succeeded in beating Eton 
by nine wickets, with fourteen minutes to spare. 
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THE GROUSE LODGE SWEEPSTAKES. 

A HIGHLAND HOME. 

By ROCKWOOD. 

JHERE'S a sameness, after all, in this grouse shooting,* 
said our fast man one night as we sat in the smoking- 
room of the little lodge at Mealbannock on the side 
of Loch Lochy. * It's just a case of tramp, tramps 
o'er moor and fell.' 

'Folly said our wag * Why cannot you speak grammatically ? ' 
' Oh, bother you and your punning nonsense ! you have not 
the slightest reverence for the good old song singers. What I was 
going to observe when you interposed was, that after you have 
gone out and killed your fourteen or fifteen brace daily, fed under 
a sheltering birch-tree, as the magazine story-writers have it, and 
" flasked " at the purling mountain stream, you have got right 
down the card, and there's nothing left for you to do.* 

'Better send to the Victoria Club for Topboot Tim or 
Handsome Harry to come and open a book,' said one from the 
corner who was a keen fisher and shot, and something of a 
cynic when turf matters came under discussion. * It would sound 
fine : I'll back the bird, the gun I'll lay, odds I'll take on the 
hillside.' 

* You never think of the fresh air and the oozoone,' said a 
quiet and abstemious man from the comer. 

* 0-ozone,' said the fast man again, who was not to be kept 
in check ; * is that the beastly stuff they named after the winner 
of the Grand National. By the Lord Harry, if you mean that 
I would rather drink that moss water that lies amongst the 
peat-hags, and MacCoUie the keeper tells me that it's so full of 
vegetation that without a little whisky to kill it, a young tree 
might take root in my inside, and that he kenned a man who 
died, and that the oak-tree is growing straight up out of the 
centre of his grave yet.' 

' Did ever you hear sic ignorance,' said Rob the writer to the 
signet from Edinburgh. * He means that stuff they ca' Zoedone; 
but never mind, the lad's richt — this grouse shooting's kind o* 
monotonous. Suppose we get up some wee bit diversion wi' the 
pownies. I hav'na seen a race since I was at Musselburgh last 
year, and I wouldna mind a match with the pownies.' 
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* By all means let's have a pony steeplechase from the top of 
Ben Sneeshan to the Ferry on the edge of the loch, as straight 
a course as ye can make it. 5/. a side. There are four ponies in 
our stables, and I have not the slightest doubt that the Noyall's 
on the other side of the lake would join in the fun. At any 
rate one of them keeps horses and rides himself.' 

' And what will we call it then, think ye ? ' said the ever 
cautious and practical Rob. 

' Oh, just the Grouse Lodge Sweepstakes — a steeplechase 
for Highland ponies, catch weights, distance from the peak of 
Ben Sneeshan to the Ferry Pier, over mosses, moors, peat-hags, 
cairns, precipices, linns, tarns, burns, and a fair mountain riding 
country.' 

* But how about the ponies ? * said the Ozone man, 

* Oh, we'll draw lots for ours ; strangers can bring what 
ponies they like. We'll lose no time about it, so you, Mac 
Morris, write a note at once to the Noyalls saying that the 
event will come off on this day week ; and now let's off to bed. 

' Early to sleep and early to rouse 
Makes good sport and a big bag o' grouse.' 

Good-night. Remember the Grouse Lodge Sweepstakes when 
you wake in the morning.' 

The next day broken weather set in and grouse got as wild 
as hawks. Our fourteen brace and a half were reduced on the 
average to four and a half, and with not much black game on 
our shooting (though our London agent had preferred to use 
the word abundant rather than state the number as with moor- 
fowl) we were glad of anything in the way of sport for a variety. 
Out of the loch we had taken some trout, but they were * rod 
shy ' to a fin, or devilish independent like all things Celtic, and 
we were fain to leave them alone. We tried quoits with such 
old horse shoes as we could get together, penny pitching, and 
when very bad one evening after we dined tried ' Cock-a-hoop 
polo ' amongst the peat-hags, with most disastrous results to our 
outer garments, for we were laired once or twice in green moss. 
Every day the weather seemed to get worse, and it blew and 
rained and sleeted, and got so tantalisingly fine at times as to 
tempt a fellow out only to give him a long drenching walk home. 
As the weather grew wild, wild grew the birds and wary, and we at 
last could scarcely make as many as was needed to supply 
our own table wants. On the Sunday the young Noyalls came 
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over the loch to enjoy and learn particulars about the steeple- 
chase, and after a look at the course, agreed to enter a couple 
of their ponies and ride themselves. It was not therefore without 
some little feeling of amusement that we read one morning 
on a card on the mantelpiece of the breakfast-room — 

GROUSE LODGE SWEEPSTAKES.— 5 sovs. each p.p. a steeple- 
chase weight for age, from peak of Ben Sneeshan to Bracken 
Ferry over such obstacles as all may care to ride. 
Captain F. Flasher's Water Kelpie, by Water Wraith — Night- 
mare ; Mr. Liverpad's Ozone, by Headache — B. and S. ; 
Mr. Robert Mac Morris' Tailzie, by Castle Hill— the Cow- 
gate ; Mr. Peter Pell Mell's Home in the Morning, by Brook's 
— The Rag ; Mr. J. Noyall's King o' Scots, by King o' Scrubs 
—Bawbee ; Mr. P. Noyall's Snuff Mull, by Mull of Kintyre 
—Mull of Galloway 

Next day was the day of the race, and sharp at ten o'clock 
the Noyalls brought over King o' Scots and Snuff Mull in the 
large broad ferry-boat. They were both what are known as 
Mull ponies, that is, the old Norwegian pony crossed, according 
to tradition, with some Arab entire horses which swam ashore 
from the wrecked vessels of the Spanish Armada. Sure-footed 
and hardy they are just the thing for hill work, and if well 
broken to the gun very early, one might follow dogs on the hill- 
sides for a whole day and make big bags over dogs with them. 
As fortune would have it the mists cleared away early, and the 
sun broke out for the first time that week. But the ground was 
sodden with the heavy rains, and the roar of the mountain 
burns in spate let us know what a terrible country we had to 
cross. Marshalling the field of six in front of the lodge windows, 
Evan the undertaker, carrying a red flag, led the way to the 
starting-post, old Malcolm the head-keeper having been ap- 
pointed judge. No such a motley group of horses and jockeys 
ever passed the Grand Stand at Sandown or Epsom. Flasher's 
colours were * pi am white waterproof,' Liverpad*s a Scotch plaid, 
MacM orris' a Rob Roy tartan overcoat. Pell Mell's a light buflf 
driving-coat, and the Noyalls had respectively light grey and light 
brown covert-coats. As they scrambled up hill some few bets 
were made amongst themselves, Water Kelpie being favourite, 
because old Malcolm had ridden him a great deal on the hill, 
and he was said to be excellent at the burns. What Noyall's 
dark horses could do no one knew, but the rider of Kingo' Scots 
was always prepared to back his mount, a nice spirited little 
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-mountain stallion with flowing tail and mane. On the way up 
the spirits flowed in a double sense, for there was a frequent 
passing of flasks. Poor Liverpad came in for a good deal of 
chaff about his Scotch plaid, but he took it quite good-naturedly. 
* It's not for the fun of the thing, you see,' he said, ' but my 
doctor orders me a certain amount of horse exercise in the Row 
•every day, and I have missed it very much since I left London/ 
Alas, poor Pad, little did he think what was in store for him. 
Keeping to the mountain path, the country was carefully 
scanned, and every one marked out little pieces where short 
cuts could be taken with safety. The firm heath-clad ground 
Avas here and there ridden over in order to find whether it 
was treacherous or not, the fording points of burns roaring in 
spate were here and there shown by Evan, and the dangerous 
precipices which they must keep away from, indicated. 
Altogether Aintree or Punchestown in their most unrideable 
days was as nothing compared to the course from Sneeshan 
Point to Bracken Ferry. 

After a climb which lasted about two hours, the party of 
half a dozen got to the little cairn on the highest peak of Ben 
Sneeshan, and with faces looking downwards towards the loch, 
on the edge of which Bracken Pier could be distinctly seen, 
were as Mr. Macgeorge would say * marshalled in good order.' 
The starting price betting was all in favour of Water Kelpie, 
but canny Rob Morris, who was nae rider, took 35/. to 5/. about 
the chance of Tailzie, which * wasna muckle o' a beast either ye 
ken.' As to Ozone's rider, he distinctly refused to be tempted 
by the odds, he was out solely for the outing and the exercise, 
and a little shaking up of his liver, which had been out of order 
from a surfeit of game-pie. 

So6n the flag was lowered, and off they went for the ferry, 
Water Kelpie leading, with King o' Scots in his wake. Ozone 
next, and Tailzie last, canny Rob MacMorris being of opinion 
that it was * jist ane o' thae races, ye ken, where there was not 
muckle to be gained by being in a hurry.' When two hundred 
yards had been traversed, Captain Flasher was seen to dis- 
appear over his pony's head, and his whereabout for a time 
was not known. At last, covered with green moss, he 
emerged from a green bog, which the clever little mountain 
steed had quickly detected and came to a sudden, a too sudden 
standstill. Skirting the dangerous spot, King o' Scots held on 
to the beaten pathway, followed by Tailzie and Home in the 
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Morning, the rider of the latter no doubt wishing himself safe 
on the streetless side of sweet Piccadilly, even though it were in 
a November fog. As to poor Liverpad, he seemed quite 
content to take a leisurely view of what was going on, 
keeping his mouth open to swallow as much of the moun- 
tain air as possible. Clad in lichen and black, Flasher 
speedily remounted Water Kelpie, and went off down the 
path quite regardless of rolling boulders which he freed, and 
loose granite stones, to try and catch the leaders, who had 
got a considerable distance ahead. Observing that they were 
going to stick to the mountain track right round a bend, he 
forced his little horse on to the heather and tried to cut off 
their lead by a short cut. A steep precipice — it would be utterly 
absurd to call it a drop — checked him. What was to be done ? 
It was fully twenty feet deep, with but one ledge in the 
middle. He was not long of determining. Dismounting, he 
got behind the Kelpie, applied his back and shoulders, and sent 
him right over. Just as he expected the horse half stuck on the 
edge and made a leap off, and following suit and doing the same, 
he was out on the mountain track with a clear lead of a couple 
of hundred yards. When he looked round he saw Pell Mell 
behind him, but that gentleman, thinking discretion the better 
part of valour, halted, wheeled, and was led back by Evan to 
the roadway, where he found Snuff Mull in waiting. Still a 
long way from Bracken Ferry, Flasher forced on Water Kelpie 
down the mountain-side at break-neck pace, whilst King o* 
Scots came thundering on behind him, and behind him Rob 
MacMorris, and every now and then half a dozen or more 
detached boulders. With mor^ of the traditional Arab blood 
in him, perhaps, King o' Scots caught the Kelpie up, and 
Flasher was forced to try some other bit of daring in order to 
shake him off. A quarter of a mile further down, a long 
roundabout had to be made to cross the Brackenburn, and so he 
determined to cut off this. Talk about unguarded brooks, wet 
ditches, and the like, was ever such an obstacle seen on a 
course like this Brackenburn ? Swelled by the recent rains it 
was tumbling brown and white from side to side, or rather from 
rock to rock. It was just such a stream as a real Water 
Kelpie would like to gambol in at the midnight hour, but how 
would the pony take to it ? No time was to be lost, however, 
so down the bank to the edge of a rock which banked it on 
the near side, the Flasher galloped his little steed till he saw a 
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fording-place on the other. In another minute he was into 
the little miniature Niagara, and tossed and pushed about as if 
he was a bit of cork. He kept his weather or rather his 
Mrater eye open and so did his steed, and in a minute or 
two they were again on the beaten track, this time with a 
longer lead than ever. Young Noyall had, .however, taken stock 
of a good place for a nick in on his way up, and leaving the 
roadway cantered round the edge of a piece of flow moss 
into a glen down which he trotted till he struck the mountain 
road again, this time just at the heels of Water Kelpie. The ferry 
was now very plainly distinguishable, and both riders seemed 
determined to win. It was all fair galloping (that is, fair gal- 
loping for mountain ponies), afterwards, and downhill. Helter 
skelter they went, ambling and scrambling, and sometimes 
rolling on their heads. Flasher held the command, but he 
knew that if they got on to the gravel approach together the 
King o' Scots would soon draw past him. Before him, the 
Brackenburn, a goodly sized river, which had taken a wide 
sweep again, rolled deep and wide. To cross it was to win if 
crossed it could be. There was little time left to think about it, for 
Mr. Noyall's pony was at his elbow over the heather, and into 
it as it boiled like a witch's cauldron he went, and into it too 
went King o' Scots, not to be beaten. Though carried off" their 
legs, the little mountain steeds kept their ^heads straight, and 
after a struggle regained the opposite bank. Not too 
soon were they, for canny Rob Morris with Tailzie comparatively 
fresh came round the bend at a swinging pace, and a terrific 
race ensued down to the Ferry Point King o* Scots was, 
however, by far the fleetest on the flat, and in the end the 
result was given : — 

King o' Scots, i ; Water Kelpie, 2 ; Tailzie, 3. 

It was late in the afternoon when Pell Mell and the elder 
Noyall came in, both taking it easily with pipes aglow. As to 
poor Liverpad and Ozone it was not till night had glittered 
down that we found him after a long search with lanterns shiver- 
ing under a peat-hag, whilst Ozone lay almost up to the'muzzle in 
the moss. We carried him home in a blanket, gave him some 
hot toddy, and put him to bed, but to this day, confirmed 
hypochondriac as he was from his boyhood, he is of opinion that 
his imaginary ill health is all due to his unfortunate experiences 
in the Grouse Lodge Sweepstakes. 
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A DESPERATE ENCOUJsITER. 

By Willow. 

[ELL, how are you going now? I guess you've had 
quite a doss/ said a voice in my ear. 

I suppose I must have moved in ray sleep to 
cause this friendly inquiry, and I opened my eyes to 
find the dawn stealing in through the windows of a Canadian 
Pacific Railway-car, and a lanky American, who had travelled 
with me from Montreal, bending over and peering into my face. 
Rousing myself, I put down the window, sat up, and rubbing: 
my eyes peered out on the lonely and forsaken-looking country 
(to me), which we were flying through at the rate of some forty 
miles an hour. 

* I guess you're quite a "tender-foot/* * pursued my companion, 
'by the way in which you talked last night about sport, as you 
called it. I guess you meant huntin'. Wal ! you didn't say where 
you was bound for, but you bet it's not Toronto, for we Ve passed 
that city. Maybe it's Peterboro'.' 

* No,' I replied, * I am going to the outskirts of Lake Erie for 
some duck-shooting, if I can get it' 

* Guess you're right when sayin' ef^ said the other. 

'It's a fact you might git a few, but it 'ud be quite a fer^v. 
Naow, I'm goin' up by the small lakes, and I s/iould bet that I 
see more ducks than you. Say! you might do worse than come 
along with me. Though I don't know,' he added, after a pause. 
* Maybe you've come out to be a colonist, and, if so, I guess 
dollars are scarce.' 

' Not at all,' I replied, somewhat offended ; ' I've got a few 
here, slapping my breast, that will last me a month or two.' 

'Oh ! ' said the Yankee (whose name was Phillips), 'then I say 
again, you might do worse than come along with me. I'm goin' 
to Peterboro', / am, and I know a young feller that's got a shanty 
on Maple Lake, and we can drive over and see him and fix it up 
for us to stay there two or three days. I'm generally located at 
Peterboro*, you see, so I know the country quite a bit.' 

About six o'clock the clanging of the bell on the engine 
announced that we were approaching a town of some size, and 
on my asking my companion where we were, he said we were 
' right there,' by which he meant Peterboro'. 
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There were not many people about at this early hour, as the 
train slowly steamed into the station ; but there were a couple of 
small omnibuses ready to convey passengers to tibeir respective 
hotels, and we quickly ensconced ourselves and our baggage in 
that which was bound for the * Selkirk House/ 

We arrived there after a somewhat lengthy drive, and having 
engaged two rooms, and deposited our baggage therein, made a 
good breakfast, and then took a stroll up over the bridge, and 
looked at the river. 

Later in the day we bespoke a rig* and team for the following 
morning but one, and then returned to our hotel, where we whiled 
away the rest of the day in chatting ancf smoking, whilst an old 
piano we discovered upstairs assisted us to beguile the time, till 
our sleepy eyes warned us that bed was the next most im- 
portant thing. 

I remember I dreamed a gigantic mallard sat on the rail at the 
foot of my bed, and continually quacked at me, and that I, with 
a kincj of repeating gun, kept shooting at and missing him by 
the merest hair's breadth. But there he sat, gaily quacking^ 
whilst my shots flew all about him. He had, too, legs of enor- 
mous length, and in the intervals when the fifteen shots were 
expended, and I was reloading, he would stretch out one of his 
monstrous webbed feet, and scratch me down the face, and then 
draw It back again, and quack with a frightful glee when I had 
reloaded. At length my arm seemed to grow tired, and seeing 
this, as I supposed, the unnatural bird dealt me a blow in the 
side with his beak, and advanced upon me with derisive quacks,, 
and-- — . I woke to see the sun streaming on my bed, and 
lighting up the gaudy pattern on the carpet ; on referring to my 
watch I found it was eight o'clock, so I dressed myself and went 
downstairs, where I met Phillips (the Yankee) waiting for his 
breakfast, which soon appeared, as did mine also. 

The meal over, we took our guns from their cases, and 
generally overhauled them, whilst also opening two cases of E. C. 
cartridges. After that we went down by the river, and finding 
there were some skiffs for hire, chartered one; and away we 
went, past grain elevators and the like, till we came to more open 
country. Drifting quietly along, we passed several half- 
submerged logs, on which were generally three or four large 
mud-turtles, basking in the warm sunshine, under a glorious 

* Buggy. 
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blue sky that made a fairy scene of the river and its queer, 
shaded banks. 

We spent most of the day on the river, and did a h'ttle fishing 
in company with two strangers, whom we came across about 
four miles down. 

We were not very successful, however, and about five o'clock 
we returned to the hotel, where, after the evening meal, we 
smoked on the verandah, and retired early. 

I woke with a start ; and on looking at my watch found it 
was half-past six. So in order to avoid dozing off again in 
slumber, I jumped out of bed, and made my way across to 
Phillips' room. His door was locked, but in answer to my 
knock he speedily appeared, rubbing his eyes and asking what 
was the matter. I told him the hour, and he at once began to 
wake up. 

' Come on, then,* he said : ' let's see who'll be dressed first.' 

* Have you got a bath in your room ? ' I asked. 

' No,' he replied ; * but perhaps there's a bath-room. Let us 
prospect a bit, and see if we can find one.' 

So we started quietly along the passage, trying the different 
doors as we went. But they were all locked, and we were just 
returning in despair, when Phillips discovered a door which we 
hadn't tried. He turned the handle and the door opened 
slightly, but then seemed to stick or catch against something. 

* Come on^ said Phillips ; * put your shoulder to it ! ' 

And together we pushed, with the result that the door flew 
open, and we fell over each other into the room. At the same 
instant a scream issued from a bed close at hand ; and there we 
were, sitting on the floor, gazing up at the affrighted landlord 
and his lady, the latter of whom quickly ducked her head under 
the bedclothes. We looked at each other and then at the land- 
lord, and losing all sense of decorum in the ludicrous circum- 
stances, burst into a perfect yell of laughter, amidst which we 
scrambled to our feet, and with literally tears in our eyes 
informed the now angry landlord of our mistake. But he 
<iuickly became mollified, and as we once more apologised and 
closed the door behind us, we heard the erstwhile frightened 
couple laughing quite as freely as we did. 

Well, we gave up the hope of a bath, and retired to our 
respective rooms to dress — an operation which did not take 
very long, and when we went downstairs with provisions, 
overcoats, gun-cases, and cartridge-belts and boxes all ready. 
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Phillips said if I would ' wait a brace of shakes ' he would mix a 
' John Collins * apiece. 

So he went and interviewed the bar-tender, and soon returned 
with two foaming glasses of this most delicious drink. The 
recipe may be well known, but here it is. The juice of a whole 
lemon, some white sugar, a large bottle of soda-water, and a 
little gin. But for this last the mixture would, I suppose, be a 
lemon squash, but with it, it is a * John Collins.* 

But now we heard the rig drawn up at the door, and collect- 
ing our things we were quickly seated behind a team of greys, 
Phillips driving, that whisked us along in fine style in the cold 
morning air. 

We soon left the town behind us, and passed along a very 
fair road through two or three small villages, till we took a turn- 
ing to the right, and eventually, without mishap, arrived at the 
borders of Maple Lake. I did not know we were so near, till 
Phillips turned in at a gap in a wooden railing, and drove up to 
a low shed ; but he then informed me that * he guessed we 
were right there.* Not far from us stood a small wooden 
shanty, and whilst we were unhitching the horses, a man came 
forth. His complexion bespoke him a mulatto, and his 
expressive countenance was at once turned on Phillips with an 
inquiring air. 

* Well, I guess it*s you, boss ! ' he said as we descended from 
the buggy. * What ! have you come for a bit of huntin* ? * 
(seeing our gun cases). Well, there's plenty of room here, and 
you ken stop as long as you like. Guess I'll take them things 
o* yours inside. There ain't much goin' in the ways of dinner, 
but I 'low you've thought o' that. Come in ! ' 

So we entered the shanty (it was not much more than 
that) and hung up our things on any convenient peg we could 
find ; and then Phillips informed the mulatto that we were going 
back to Peterborough, but that if he could put us up for a 
couple of days, we would return early on the following morning, 
and that if he (the mulatto) would then be ready, we would start 
after duck immediately upon our arrival. 

So having thus arranged matters, Phillips and I drove back 
to Peterborough, where, collecting such things as we should need, 
we left the remainder locked up in our rooms, and early the 
following morning set forth once more for Maple Lake, where 
we arrived just as the sun was beginning to shoot his golden 
rays to the zenith. 
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We were met at the door of the shanty by the mulatto (vrho 
was addressed by Phillips as * Jake ') ; and then guns and cart- 
ridges were brought out, and we set forth on our quest after 
duck. 

Eager though I was for t4ie sport, yet I could not help 
lingering to loolc at the sunrise. Some few hundred yards in front 
of us appeared through the trees the silver shimmer of water, 
on the far side of which golden rays were already gleaming as 
the orb mounted in the heavens ; the sky above was already 
gaining a deeper hue, and in the pine-trees the beetles had com- 
menced their droning chorus. 

* Well, I guess we'll git,' said Phillips, suddenly. * I like to 
see the sun rise, but, you bet, I like to see birds rise, toa* So, 
with feelings of regret, I followed on after the others, gun under 
arm, across the open space between the lake and ourselves, 
till we came within sight of a low, broad belt of green that 
stretched away, for a mfle or more, in the dim distance, whilst 
here and there, in the midst of it, a gleam shot op m the 
morning sunlight, where the water was not ovei^own by tiie 
reeds. 

' We're right there,' said Phillips ; * we'll start on the left- 
hand edge. Guess you'll get wet * (this to me) ' with them 
boots on.' 

He and the mulatto had donned long india-rubber boots that 
came up to the thigh ; whilst I merely wore a pair of shooting- 
boots, and long spats to the knee. 

It was half-past seven o'clock, as we came to a standstill by 
the edge of the reeds, and, loading our guns, prepared for action. 
It was agreed that we should walk the swamp in a line, as near 
as we could keep ; and with that object in view the mulatto 
waited, whilst Phillips and f. proceeded to our stations. Then, 
at a signal, we all started. 

The walking was not very difficult, as, although the reeds 
grew thick and tall, yet the soil was fairly firm, tho^jh, at times, 
we sank up to our knees. 

We had not proceeded more than about a couple of hundred 
yards, when there was a sudden commotion in a pool about 
twenty yards to my left ; and np got a mallard and a couple of 
duck. I let drive at the mallard, and down he went, with a 
'swish,' into the reeds; but I missed with Ae other barrel, 
though I saw the two remaining birds swerve to the right in the 
direction of Phillips, who, however, was nowhere to be seen. 
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Neither was the mulatto ; amd, taking the hint, I likewise made 
myself scarce, though keeping -hi eye open for eventualities. 

* Bang-bang ! ' went Phillips' gun, and with the double report I 
heard the two ducks fall, ' squelsh-squash/ amidst the reeds in 
the shallow water. At the same moment I caught sight of a 
duck coming in my direction, rather to the left. He was some 
distance up in the air, but, as he gradually neared me, I thought 
he would be close enough: It was a long shot, but the biwi &U 
like a stone, only a few yards behind me. I then picked up the 
mallard I had killed, and went after the other; and in my 
€ager blundering forward I sudden-ly found myself up to my 
middle in water. But I was wet already, and, quickly extri- 
cating myself, managed, after a short search, to discover the 
duck. 

It would be tedious to describe in detail the day's spoft, so 
like — though in some ways unlike — is each succeeding shot. 
Duck we had come for, and duck we got, txx the number of 
twenty-three; and at about five o'clock in the evening we 
suspended our efforts, and looked over the bag, whilst swallowing 
a horn of whisky and water apiece. Then, dividing the load 
amongst us, we set forth on our journey back to the shanty, 
where, on our arrival, we discussed some provisfons with not a 
little gusto. 

It was not very difficult to kill tinre during the evening, and 
with the aid of a little whisky and milk (water was scarce) 
and two or three pipes of tobacco, the hours passed quickly 
enough till ten o'clock came, and then we began to think 
about bed. 

' I reckon,' said the mulatto, addressing me, * you can shake 
down in there/ pointing to the inner room, ' and me and the 
boss'll take the floor here.' 

' But why not all sleep together ? * I asked. 

* Well, sir, if you want to know why, the reason is, we ain't 
got quite so many beds in this shanty as there is up to the hotels 
at Peterboro' ; and they don't exactly grow in the woods like.' 
And he laughed grimly at his own joke. * But,' he went on, 

* there's one bed, and that's quite a bed^ and may as well be slep' 
in by somebody. I dessay Mr. Phillips won't require much 
pressin'.' 

* No,' said Phillips, *you and me can do a doss on the floor 
here, Jake; we're used to it; but' (turning to me) * you're a 
tender-foot, you are, stranger, and you bet you wouldn't find it 
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quite so easy. So, if you take my advice, you'll freeze to that 
bed ; and that's a fact ! ' 

I was fain|to take his advice, and, saying good-night, took a 
candle with^me into the other room, and closed the door behind 
me, the only fastening being an ordinary latch. Now, I am 
always accustomed to locking my door before I go to sleep, and 
not being able to hit on any better method, I took a plug of 
tobacco from my pocket, and, cutting a piece from the hard 
cake with my knife, inserted and wedged it in between the 
latchet and its holder. 

'What's up?' called out Phillips from the next room. 
* Nothing,' I replied (for I did not want to be laughed at). * I 
was merely^ laying up my clothes. Good-night !' 

On inspecting the bed I decided not to occupy that luxurious 
resting-place, but rather to half recline in an angle of the room» 
so wrappingjmy overcoat around me, I took up my position in 
the corner over against the door. 

I was very^weary, and soon fell asleep, to dream of the events 
of the day, as does many a sportsman. I had already killed 
five or six duck over again, and was in the act of pulling at 
another, when I awoke. 

I thought I had heard a noise, and I stared through the 
gloom in the direction of the door. Neither had I been mistaken, 
for at the same moment the latch was cautiously lifted, but of 
course would not budge against the tobacco. 

* Why, what the ' muttered the voice of the mulatto. 

* Hush !' said the voice of Phillips. 

* Well, the door's fixed,anyhow,' returned the other in a whisper. 

* What do you want ? ' I cried out. To this there was no 
reply, and I waited there listening with all my might for a sound 
of any kind, but without result. I was now greatly alarmed 
and all my senses were on the qui vive^ for I began to think I 
had fallen among thieves, especially as no answer had been 
returned to my question. I quietly slipped off my overcoat and 
then gradually assumed a standing attitude, whilst feeling in my 
breast-pocket for my revolver, the chambers of which I knew 
were all loaded. Lucky was it for me that I was on the alert, for 
in an instant, with a frightful crash, the door burst open, and in 
rushed the two men, knife in hand, straight for the bed. Even as 
they perceived its emptiness I darted out at the door, and forcing 
back the bolt of the outer one, blundered outside just as a 
revolver bullet whizzed by my head. 
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'Come on/ cried the voice of the mulatto, 'we must git hold 
of him quick/ and with that he rushed out of the shanty, followed 
by the Yankee, and I could hear them cursing and swearing 
behind me as they ran. They were gaining on me fast, for I did 
not know where I was going, but they knew every inch of the 
country. Nearer they came, and nearer; suddenly I blundered 
against a tree. Scarce stopping to think why, I immediately 
stood up straight behind it ' Bang ! ' went my revolver as two 
shadows appeared in the gloom, and a yell of rage and pain 
sufficiently assured me that one of my assailants was hit. The 
other shadow was upon me, and before I could fire again the 
Yankee struck a blow at me with his knife, that, had it taken 
effect, would have ended all my earthly troubles in a moment, 
but I wrenched myself free, and ere he could recover himself 
dealt him a blow on the back of the head with the butt of my 
revolver that sent him reeling and staggering a few paces, till he 
fell like a log. 

I knew he might soon recover from the stunning effects of the 
blow, so I turned away and hurried off, for there was no knowing 
what confederates this rascally pair might have. So I stumbled 
away through the darkness, sometimes in the woods, sometimes 
floundering in rice-swamps, till at last I was brought up by a 
fallen tree-trunk, and sat down to wait for dawn. 

When morning at length broke I found, to my great satisfac- 
tion, that I was just on the outskirts of a wood, and that a road 
ran by outside. I took the road, knowing it must lead to some 
habitation, and after two hours* tramp I arrived in a small village, 
where I was able to procure something to eat, and where I 
enlisted the services of a man to drive me to Peterboro'. 

A sheriff's posse started the same day for Maple Lake, but 
nothing was seen or heard of either the mulatto or the Yankee, 
though in the shanty my gun and baggage were found untouched 
and returned to me. 

It was supposed that the two men were either too badly hurt 
or too afraid of the consequences if they ventured near the 
shanty. 

Soon afterwards I left Peterboro* for Toronto, where I stayed 
some time, having had a plethora of shooting for the present. 
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CAPERCAILZIE SHOOTING IN GERMANY 

AND AUSTRIA. 

By L. Clement. 

^T seems, at first sight, incomprehensible that German 
and Austrian spiortsmen, who are such excellent 
game preservers, should, deliberately, shoot caper- 
cailzie during the breeding season. But it should be 
remembered that only the cocks are shot then. As for the 
hens, they are not only carefully undisturbed but are rigor- 
ously watched over. Indeed, very severe penalties are enacted 
against anyone found dealing with, shooting, or taking hen 
capercailzies during the close time. 

Now let us consider the reasons which prompt fer-seeiflg 
Austrian and German landowners to destroy the cocks at a 
time of the year when the said birds* services (to the uninitiated) 
would appear to be most required. 

During the breeding period a cock capercailzie is absolutely 
mad. His erotic flame is so great that it blinds him to danger, 
hence his being so readily shot when he * trees ' himself, to 
sing loudly, in order to call the neighbouring hens to his side. 
He then is perfectly * lost to the world.' His ^yes are ^ut to 
anything but his harem, and his ears are dosed, so to speak, 
by reason of the din which he, himself, produces. So> the 
poor bird falls an easy prey to the sportsman who owns the 
forest, or to the poaching wood-cutter who is employed therein, 
and who happens to possess, or to be able to buy, beg, borrow, 
or steal a gun and ammunition. 

In the abstract the cock capercailzie's loving tendencies 
would be rather admired and respected by the sportsmen, were 
it not that he carries them to such an extreme as to render 
himself a perfect nuisance. Like all too fervid lovers^ he is 
desperately jealous, and he will brook no interference with his 
devouring pas=rion. Thus, he will not allow his hens either to 
lay their eggs in peace or to hatch them in quietness. He 
is so turbulent that he constantly bundles the poor, meek, 
brooding birds, neck and crop, out of their nests, and if he 
finds any eggs therein, he in his blind fury smashes them all. 

This is the reason why his doom is sealed as soon as the hens 
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are laying. His services being no longer required, his room is 
wanted rather than his company. 

So well is this an acknowledged desideratum that the sport 
of stalking and shooting him during his love-song is one of 
the established forms of shooting in which German and 
Austrian sportsmen delight. 

The Kaiser himself, as is well known, is a devoted adhe- 
rent to the fun, and never misses spending a fortnight at his 
various * schlosses * where his keepers have reported the presence 
of the (then) noxious cock birds. A propos of this, it is said 
that the Kaiser is very successful at the game, which is all the 
more surprising, as he is a man with a decidedly restless dis- 
position, and one would think that such tedious and slow 
stalking would not appeal to his lively instincts, but it does, 
and that so strongly, that it is an open secret that he would 
punish very severely any poacher who would dare interfere with 
his capercailzie shooting. The same feeling holds good with 
the majority of Austrian and German sportsmen. Indeed, 
with them, to stalk a cock under such circumstances, and to 
succeed in shooting it, is considered the acme of skilful sport. 
For the life of me I cannot see that the actual shooting of 
such a big bird, when * treed,* is anything very wonderful and 
to be proud of, even if the bird is shot with a bullet — which 
is sometimes done ; but, of course, each nation has its own 
vitws on matters of sport, and certainly the stalking portion 
of the business is very interesting. The early hour, the 
strangeness of the surroundings, the wild, grating noise of the 
bird's so-called * love-song,' all tend to greatly strike the mind 
of the sportsman who undertakes the job for the first time ; 
bat any subsequent stalks, under similar circumstances, must 
surely feel stale. But there is the fact that the fun never 
palls on our German and Austrian brethren-of-the-trigger, and 
they will travel a hundred miles, and more, to answer an in- 
vitation to shoot one or two cock auerhalms. 

Capercailzie shooting, however, during the early part of the 
shooting season, is carried on in what we should call here 
more orthodox manner, though some cases are rather peculiar. 
Thus, what would a .<^portsman here think of going out caper- 
cailzie shooting with beagles } 

Yet it is done in Germany when the young broods are 
strong, and very amusing it is. It should be borne in mind that 
capercailzies are such bold birds that they are not a bit afraid of 
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a small dog. They will not face it and fight it, it is true, but 
they look upon the puny animal with such contempt that they 
disdain to be flushed by him (unless he nearly gets hold of them, 
in which case, of course, up they get). But if they hear him 
or see him coming they run, like French birds, and the beagles 
give tongue on his scent, as though they were on a hare ! (That 
is a fact for which I cannot personally vouch, but of which I 
have been assured on undeniable authority.) Then if the little 
hounds (Dachshunds, generally) succeed in nearly overtaking 
the birds, they only hop on the branch of a tree, a few yards 
from the ground, and from this coign of vantage they look down 
with undisguised astonishment and contempt at their pursuers, 
who, standing up on their hind legs, give vent to their dis- 
appointment in increasing yapping. 

The birds then are so busy watching the * hounds ' that they 
could easily be potted, but German sportsmen would consider 
shooting a * treed * bird, under such circumstances, as unsport- 
manlike — and quite right too, and they, therefore, flush the 
birds, and then shoot at them with more or less success. 

Very large shot has to be used, for the birds are exceedine^ly 
tough and strong, and many a one will fly a mile with a full 
load of shot inside his body and then fall dead, unseen, to become 
the prey of prowling vermin. 

The bold nature of capercailzie is well known to poachers. 
They do not use beagles for two reasons ; first, they could not 
afford to buy and keep them ; secondly, beagles might get on 
some four-footed quarry, such as a roebuck, a deer, or a boar, 
and then there would be no knowing how far they would go, 
giving tongue all the while and putting the keepers on the alert. 
That would never do. No. The poacher (generally a man who 
is employed to cut down timber, &c.) uses his little pet dog, 
probably a Spitz, and trains him to put up the birds and to bay 
at them when * treed.' He then snatches his gun (hidden in a 
handy brambly ditchj and shoots the birds thus, sitting. Of 
course, it is risky work. A keeper may hear the shot and hurry 
up to inquire into the matter, but by that time the man has 
hidden his gun and his spoils, his little dog is lying on his coat, 
and the man himself is hard at work — and the trick is done. 

Some Austrian and German landowners have lately taken to 
use English cockers for this kind of sport, and they own (rightly, 
I think) that they get a deal more fun with them than they used 
to get with Dachshunds, because the latter will follow their 
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quarry out of the beat, whereas a well-trained cocker never does 
that. Three or four bustling but steady cockers, in a well- 
preserved wood, are a treat worthy of the gods themselves; 
indeed, I think nothing can beat them. 

Capercailzie shooting is not a sport in itself in Germany. 
These birds, generally, only come in as an accessory to the bag, 
for they are not numerous enough in many districts to be 
exclusively sought for. But when during a beat in the covert 
a capercailzie is flushed it causes a certain pleasurable excite- 
ment in the shooter's breast, and if one of them succeeds in 
bagging it, he is sure to be very warmly congratulated by his 
confreres. In wet weather the birds are often found treed. 

Hen capercailzies with young broods are remarkably plucky. 
They will fight to the death to protect their youngsters. A 
German forester told me that a hen once flew at his dog with 
such rage (because he went poking his nose too near her covey) 
that the dog was glad to beat a hasty retreat, and the hen 
pursued him for twenty yards, and then showed fight to the 
man himself. 

When a sportsman for the first time finds a capercailzie, 
he will never forget it. I know I never shall forget my first 
one. The noise it made on rising was as though a nide of a 
dozen pheasants had been thrown all in a bunch from a trap. 

The cock bird after the breeding season forsakes his hens 
altogether, and he never mixes with the young broods on any 
terms. Altogether he seems a very rusty customer, and likely 
enough, as is alleged, if he had the chance he would kill the 
young birds — that is, if the hens would let him. 

Snaring capercailzie is a favourite pursuit of poachers, but 
the snares have to be of extraordinary strength to hold such 
strong birds. I have been shown some of these snares ; they 
were made of tempered brass wires, not unlike those used for 
snaring hares, by poachers, in this country. 

The man who had set these snares was caught in the act, 
drew a sharp knife and drove it into the Oberforster's breast 
with such fierceness that he broke the blade in the wound and 
the keeper nearly died. Capercailzie thrive in such out-of-the 
way fastnesses at the top of wooded mountains, that poachers, 
knowing full well that no help is at hand, but too often attempt 
to murder the keepers. To preserve capercailzie thoroughly there- 
fore in Germany and in Austria requires fearless keepers, men of 
iron nerve and whom nothing can deflect from the line of duty. 
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PECCARIES IN MEXICO. 

By * WiLF POCKLINGTON.' 

VISIT to Texas is generally productive of more or 
less acquaintance formed with the Mexicans who are 
continually attending its markets. I was no ex- 
ception to the rule, and by accident made friends 
with a man, Scflor Baruda by name, who had a ranch out in 
Sonora, to which he gave me a cordial invitation in the typical 
Mexican manner, assuring me that his horses, his dogs, his 
wife, his servants, all that he had, were to be at my sole disposal 
during my stay. I perfectly understood the real meaning of 
this hyperbole, being in the habit of visiting Cuba every spring,, 
where the same * high-falutin' ' style of the dead past ages still 
exists in speech, if not in practice. 

Some two months later I was through with my business in 
Texas, and en route for San Francisco, when the idea crossed my 
mind to go vid Mexico and the Seftor's domicile, and then up 
the coast. No sooner said than done. I crossed the Rio Grande^ 
boarded the Mexican cars, and made my way to an unpro- 
nounceable station about thirty miles south of the quaint town 
of Hermosillo. The Mexican may be sufficiently patriotic to 
find some reason for extolling his country as the * garden of 
the south.* I cannot, as an unprejudiced stranger, endorse his 
statement from the view I obtained of it on my journey. It 
was a cruel country : no other words adequately describe it 
Look where you might there was nothing to be seen but dry, 
thirsty, yellow sand, dotted with cactus, chaparral, or some other 
thorny growth, to cut, scratch, and tear the flesh and clothing of 
the unwary, unoffending traveller. The very river, on its long 
journey from the Sierra Madre to the Gulf of California, seemed 
to hurry past as though afraid of being drunk dry before it could 
run the gauntlet of that arid tract. No agriculture appeared to 
be practised except in the river bottoms, where the water can be 
easily distributed over the land under cultivation by means of 
aceqiiias or ditches. 

On we swept through this desert land until we ran into a 
lonesome little dep6t, or station, dropped as it were haphazard 
into the heart of the desert, for some purpose unknown, and 
here I was told was my destination. Near a house built of 
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adobe (sun-dried bricks) were grouped a villainous-looking lot of 
loafers, swarthy of skin, dressed in white, every man of them 
with a long knife hid under the folds of his tunic, and ready for 
any contingency that might arrive. Their one sole dissipation 
in life appeared to be the coming to the dep6t at train time to 
stare at the Gringos^ that being their slang name for an 
American. Seeing among them two slouch-hatted, cotton- 
shirted vaqueros, I made my way to them, and asked if they 
could direct me as to the best and most expeditious way of 
reaching the ranch of Seflor Baruda. 

The name was a talisman, a thing to conjure with ; in a moment 
their sleepiness disappeared, and a pleased smile overspread 
their faces as they informed me that they were the men of the 
Seftor and were then on their way to the ranch, which lay some 
ten or twelve miles to the westward. One of them imme- 
diately mounted his horse and vanished, to return in about 
twenty minutes with a horse for me to ride, procured, I veritably 
believe, out of the bowels of the earth. My mount was a meek, 
broken-hearted-looking beast, with knees suggesting a religious 
tendency, lean, lank limbs, a square head, and a saddle that with 
its sweeping tapaderas nearly hid the beast from sight. I 
mounted, some one gave a wild shriek, and we disappeared from 
mortal view in a cloud of dust to the accompaniment of a clatter 
of hoofs I never heard equalled before or since. 

It was nearing sunset and growing agreeably cooler, and I 
was not sorry when we saw the wall of the outbuildings show 
white through the chaparral thicket ahead, and heard the long, 
low-drawn blast upon the cow's horn which announced the 
advent of a stranger, and in this country at that late hour, a 
certain guest. 

I have had many warm welcomes in my time, but few to 
surpass that given by the dignified, stately, and polite Mexican, 
who was unreservedly glad to see me. There was running 
here and there in my honour, a hundred directions appeared to be 
issued, the fatted calf was evidently to be killed, and then there 
entered to greet me the Sefiora and the Seftorita. What an 
evening that was to remember! Only those who have been 
fortunate enough to be the welcome guest of a cultured family 
living far removed from a city for the greater portion of the year 
can form any idea. 

I was asked how I would like to participate in a peccary 
hunt the following day, and of course was only too pleased ; not 
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that I had the remotest knowledge of what a peccary was 
other than that it was a species of pig, of a very vicious tem- 
perament, of whom I had a dim recollection of an old camp-fire 
yarn to the effect that in the early days one of the first trains 
ran into a herd of peccaries and killed one or two, and that two 
days after, on the return trip the engineer found the survivors 
waiting for him to wreak their vengeance for the slaughter. How 
he ploughed through them again and again for six days until 
only one was left ; and when the cars came along the old 
solitary just gritted his teeth and sailed in single-handed to 
carry out the blood feud to the bitter end And the moral 
was, that a man who tackled a peccary when he had a chance to 
get away and let it alone, was in the state in which the old gods 
were supposed to place a man before they requested the favour 
-of his checks. In other words, stark, staring mad. 

This was not a very nerve-steadying reflection when I rose 
next morning, and found that the hunt was conducted on horse- 
back, the offensive weapon being a reata or Mexican lasso of 
untanned hide, ending in a noose. I had gained some little skill 
with the rope in my young days on a northern cattle-ranch, and 
was fairly sure of anything up to twenty feet, but beyond that 
and on horseback I did not feel so sure, and I buckled on my 
revolver in case of accidents. It's astonishing how one gets 
accustomed to that pressure on the hip, and what a lonesome, 
helpless sort of thing a man feels when it is for some reason or 
other removed. As soon as I felt it I became another man, and 
boldly sallied out to join my host and the hunting-party in the 
early dawn. 

As we rode out of the gate and past the corral my host 
pointed to the fence and said, * There is a peccary, but he is 
tame.' With that he cracked the loops of the reata at him and 
the savage brute turned up his lips and sprang at it, grinding his 
tusks like a miniature wild boar. Tame? Oh, yes! What 
were they like when they were running wild ? The sun came 
up from behind the blue line of the far-off sierras as we reached 
a patch of brush a mile or two from the house, and Sefior Baruda 
called a halt, the men going into the brush to drive it while we 
sat on our horses and smoked a matutinal cigarette. He then 
informed me that the little horses were trained to dodge about in 
the chaparral, and all that was required was to let them go like a 
good polo-pony and keep on their back ; if I fell off, he added, in 
all probability the whole herd of peccaries would charge me as 
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soon as they saw me on foot, and I would be very badly gored 
and ripped. Avery nice way of - entertaining the stranger 
within one's gates, I mentally commented. Ten minutes after 
I foi^ave him all his sins. 

There arose on the morning air a quick, crisp rustling in the 
canebrakes on the other side of the brush, then followed a 
hoarse, angry grunting, and the Seflor, turning to me, whispered : 
'Viniendo, Sefior!' and began clearing the coils in his reata. 
Putting spurs to our horses, we dashed into the brush, and the 
next minute I was in the centre of a cloud of hot alkaline sand 
and dust, surrounded by a crowd of fast riding men, all scream- 
ing with excitement, and nothing clearly distinguishable about 
them save the flying loops of rope as they circled round 
and round in the air, and then shot out to be lost for a second, and 
then reappear at the side of the press with a peccary squirming, 
biting, and foaming, in the toils at the end of the reata. 

For a minute or two I was dazed and could do nothing 
but ride straight ahead, never even raising my rope until the 
hunt opened a little, the dust settled, and in front of me I 
saw a flying brown body, which my pony, true to its training, 
was evidently running down in the most approved style. I 
shook out my reata^ swung it once, twice, thrice round my 
head, and then let the loop slide from between my fingers, 
then straighten itself out, and fall fair and square over the 
shoulders of the flying hog. A touch of the heel, and my 
horse swerved round, dragging the peccary along, caught by the 
neck and strangled. 

* Brava ! A great throw,' said my host ; * steady ; do not 
touch him ; they sham dead and you may regret it. Ah ! ' 
As he- spoke the animal turned on me as it hung in mid air, 
and, failing to get a bite at me, set his teeth into the flank 
of my horse, which, giving a sudden plunge, unseated me and 
sent me spinning through the air — it seemed to me a tremen- 
dous distance — finally depositing me on my back. 

Away sped my horse, and I laughed at my awkwardness, 
and, thinking some one would soon stop and catch the horse, 
I leisurely rose, and commenced dusting the warm sand out of 
my neck. A loud shout and a whistle from the Senor made me 
look up hurriedly. I saw that something was the matter, but 
what I could not say ; the remainder of the party were scattered 
around in a radius of a quarter of a mile, and only he and I 
were near the spot where my fall had occurred. 

VOL. XV. X 
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I was not left long in doubt as to the cause of his anxiety. 
A deafening squeal, the most vindictive sound I ever heard in 
my life, sounded just behind me, and the next minute a blow 
from behind nearly knocked my feet from under me. It was a 
peccary, who, seeing one of the enemy dismounted, had charged 
down on him, and given the signal for a grand assault from all 
the herd. Squeal answered squeal, and in less time than it takes 
to tell it the whole herd were on my trail. Close at hand, 
about twenty feet away, was a mound formed by an old white 
ant-heap, probably about four feet in height, one side of which 
had suffered from a land slide after or during some heavy rain, 
and to this I retreated post haste, and, drawing my revolver, 
prepared for the warmest five minutes I ever remember to have 
experienced. Three rushed out of the surrounding cover, and 
came straight for the heap ; the Seftor caught one in his reata^ 
and I shot one through the hind-quarters on the fly, and then 
waiting for the other to climb the hill, almost touched his head 
with the muzzle and blew his head to pieces. On they came, 
another and another, and one after another I shot them down, 
for it was impossible to miss them, and as soon as wounded 
they turned and bit at their own wound instead of keeping 
on at me ; finally, the click of the hammer told me of the 
empty chamber, and, thanking Heaven for an automatic ejector, 
I threw out the empty cartridges, and commenced to drop 
in some more. Just then three more rushed on me ; again 
the Seftor disposed of one, using his second rope, the other 
having a dead peccary at the end of it ; one of the other two 
I caught a kick under the jaw, just as his chin came within 
range, that must have nearly dislocated his neck, and the other 
one was neatly roped by a smart peon, who, catching up an 
Americanism, cried in triumph, * Quando yo salo el dia, estaba 
xnio frio.' 

That terminated the siege ; before any more broke cover a 
peon came up with my horse, and never in my life was I more 
Ipileased to leap into the saddle. Then the slaughter commenced. 
The dispersed herd, rallied to the centre by the alarm, were 
charged upon by our party. I shot four myself, and not a man 
but roped his hog before they broke and dispersed for good. 
The bag was twenty-seven, all full-grown. They were skinned 
immediately, and carried home in triumph. When I dismounted 
I found that my stout leather boot was cut clean through, 
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and the side of my foot, fortunately out of the track of the 
tendons, cut to the bone. 

That night I heard, far into the small hours, the feasting 
in the peons' quarters, and for the remainder of my brief stay 
there was not one who would not have gone through fire and 
water for me. Verily the stomach rules one-half the world, 
and the liver tyrannises over the other. As for peccary-hunting 
with the reaia, I think, for genuine excitement, it is a little 
ahead of anything in the way of hunting I have tried before 
or since. 




LOST IN THE ARCTIC REGIONS. 

By J. RUSSELL-jEFFRESON, F.R.G.S. 

JN the evening of the 24th of August, 18—, the steam 
whaler Polar Bear was nearing the southern limit 
of the Arctic ice. The east coast of Greenland 
could be dimly discerned over the starboard quarter, 
fading away as the land trended to the south-west. A strong 
breeze of wind was blowing from the north-east, with frequent 
and heavy showers of snow ; the ship, under single-reefed top- 
sails, fore-topmast .staysail and mizen, close-hauled on the port 
tack, plunged and rolled through the heavy swells. 

The sea was thickly dotted with loose pieces of ice of various 
shapes and sizes, some as large as a small house, honeycombed 
and hollowed out, others almost melted away and rotten. The 
large cavernous portions were causing a great commotion as 
the sea broke against them, only to be hurled back in foam ; so 
that the ocean boiled and frothed for yards around. 

Here and there streams of heavy ice could be seen, dimly 
at first, and only stealing upon the senses as a white effulgence 
with the roar of the surf upon their jagged sides. 

Night was coming down fast, and the cold gleam of the ice 
looked ghastly in the dim twilight. 

On the main deck one could just make out the figures of 
the watch, stumping to and fro, as is their wont, in order to 
keep up the circulation, and talking, maybe, of those at home, 
whom they might well expect to see within a fortnight. The 
figure of the officer on the bridge, cowering under the weathor- 
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cloth, could be faintly seen, his head and face forming a black 
silhouette against the darkening sky. On the lee side of the 
poop stood the doctor, leaning on the rail, his face turned 
towards what there was of light in the western sky. He, too, 
was thinking of his home-coming, thinking so deeply that he 
did not notice how the wind increased in force. 

He was suddenly roused from his reverie by a heavy hand 
on his shoulder and a cheery voice in his ear, and, turning 
round, found himself face to face with his captain. 

* Well, doctor, we ought to be clear of the ice by to-morrow, 
and in another week or so ought to make Shetland.' 

* Yes, captain ; I suppose so. What a terrible noise the 
sea is making among the ice !' 

* There is more wind behind this,' said the captain, thought- 
fully, glancing to windward at the threatening sky ; * and we 
shall have our topsails close-reefed by four bells in the first 
watch, or I'm much mistaken. By the bye, you were very 
deep in thought when I spoke to you — something pleasant, 
eh?' 

Then the conversation drifted to the home which he had not 
heard of for six long months, and which each man hoped to see in 
a few days more, while the rapidly rising gale shrieked through 
the tightly strung weather ratlins and backstays, and made the 
good ship heel over till her lower yardarms seemed to strike the 
inky waters. 

Suddenly she was almost thrown on her beam ends. The 
order was instantly given, * Reef down the topsails — close reef!' 
The watch on deck rushed to obey the command. The fore 
and mizen topsails were closely reefed, but something went 
wrong with the rolling spar of the main topsail. 

'Jump aloft, a hand, and clear that!' 

A sharp seaman instantly sprang into the weather rigging, 
and in a few seconds his dark figure could be seen at the lee 
yardarm. Then came a shout, * All clear!' and almost at the 
same moment a terrific squall of wind and snow struck the ship, 
in the midst of which a dark body shot across the skyline and 
disappeared in the seething waters. 
Man overboard ! man overboard!' 

The appalling cry rang through the ship from stem to stern, 
waking the watches below, and ^causing them to rush on deck 
half naked. 
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The doctor, who was still standing where he had been talking 
to the captain, heard the wild cry, and instinctively seized a 
lifebuoy which hung near. He saw a white, agonised face peer 
up at him from among the smother under the ship's quarter, and, 
without a moment's thought, the brave fellow vaulted over the 
rail with the buoy in his grasp. 

When he rose to the surface, gasping for breath from his 
immersion in the icy water, he shook the moisture out of his 
eyes, and looked around. He could just make out the ship in 
the distance, and also something not far from him, which had 
the appearance of a man. Thrusting the lifebuoy in front 
of him, Graeme swam with all his might towards his drowning 
shipmate. The gale still howled about him, and the spray cut 
across his face like blows from a whip. 

On reaching the drowning man the doctor discovered that 
he was quite insensible, probably from having struck a portion 
of ice. This was more fortunate than otherwise, for it enabled 
Graeme to get the lifebuoy under' the man's arms, and make it 
fast there by means of a portion of life-line. This would have 
been a difficult, even a dangerous, work had the man been in 
possession of his senses, for, unless he had great self-control, he 
would have grappled with his would-be preserver, and consigned 
both to a watery grave. 

Having lashed the unconscious man firmly to the buoy, 
Graeme commenced swimming in the direction of the ship, 
driving the buoy with its burden in front of him. It was hard 
woik. His eyes grew heavy ; his whole body seemed to become 
rigid and rebel against his will. Still he persevered. How 
long he swam in a semi-unconscious condition he never knew. 
Suddenly he saw, as in a dream, an immense wave topped with 
foam rise before him. There was a crashing blow upon the 
side of his head ; then the blackness of night came over him, and 

he knew no more. 

• « • • • 

When consciousness returned the wind had dropped and 
the sun was well up in the sky. He found himself lying on a 
large piece of ice, his clothes frozen upon him, so that it was with 
the utmost difficulty that he stood upright. He was glad to sit 
down again, for he felt weak and faint, and his head swam. 
He was conscious of a sharp pain over the left ear, and, on 
putting his hand to the place, found his hair matted with blood 
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which had issued from a large gash. The cold, however, had 
already checked the bleeding. By degrees memory returned 
— the man overboard, the struggle with the icy sea, the sudden 
blow. 

* It must have been a piece of ice,' he muttered in a dazed 
way. 

Then the horror of his situation struck him for the first 
time. He staggered to his feet, and gazed around him anxiously 
for the ship. 

Nothing but the sea still surging among the ice met his hungry 
look. Stay ; a small dark speck in the sun's wake caught his 
eye. Yes, it was the ship. Was she standing his way? Would 
they see him.^ These and other questions ran through his 
mind as he stared earnestly at that dark speck which meant so 
much to him. 

Even as he gazed it seemed to grow smaller and smaller, till 
it finally disappeared. A cry of agony burst from the poor 
fellow as he sank once more upon the ice. 

He tried to realise his position. He calculated that he was 
about thirty miles from the mouth of Scoresby Sound, and 
somewhat to the southward of it. The other whalers were a 
long way to the eastward, and even if he could reach the land 
it would only be to die in the dreary wastes of snow and ice, 
for the coast is destitute of inhabitants. The prospect was 
frightful ; nothing but the slow lingering torture of starvation. 
Already he felt, in anticipation, the burgomasters, mollymoks, 
and the other carnivorous birds of that inhospitable region tear- 
ing his eyes from the living sockets, and lacerating his flesh 
with their strong beaks. He shuddered at the thought ; then, 
rising, he walked about, slowly and painfully at first, then 
with greater ease as the blood returned to his half-frozen 
limbs. 

As he became stronger, hunger, painful, gnawing hunger, 
came upon him. He spied some fresh-water ice, which he 
seized and sucked greedily, for it allayed the terrible craving for 
food which possessed him. 

Then he searched his pockets — a pipe, tobacco, and matches 
(luckily in a watertight case), some papers and letters sodden 
with water, keys, a knife, a lead pencil, and a long piece of 
string. He filled a pipe and lit it ; the tobacco also diminished 
the pangs of hunger and soothed his shaken nerves. In the 
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inside pocket of his jacket he also found the half of a ship- 
biscuit. This was somewhat sodden with sea-water, so he laid 
it on a piece of paper and placed it in the sun's rays, which now 
gave out some little heat. 

How he longed to eat that piece of biscuit ! but he refrained, 
for an idea had come into his head. As he approached the 
land — for a current was driving him in a south - westerly 
direction — the birds became more numerous, and he noticed 
with joy that many of them were of an edible species of 
guillemot termed looms. 

When his portion of biscuit was nearly dry, he took some 
crumbs and, selecting a suitable place on the ice, scattered them 
about ; then with his string he constructed snares, which he set, 
and, withdrawing behind a projecting piece of ice, waited to see 
the result. 

Some time passed before any of the birds came near enough 
to see the morsels of biscuit. Finally a loom alighted on the 
ice and eyed the tempting crumbs ; he was soon joined by some 
of his companions, and, gaining confidence with numbers, 
advanced towards the snares. 

The doctor, from his hiding place, watched the birds with 
the anxiety of hunger. At length one bird put his foot into the 
snare, which instantly drew tight about his leg ; the more he 
pulled the tighter grew the knot. Then out sprang the earnest 
watcher, without waiting for a second captive, seized his prey, 
and quickly put an end to its struggles. 

Although raw and somewhat rank and fishy, the meat, to 
Graeme, was the finest he had ever tasted, and, after sucking a 
piece of fresh-water ice in order to wash down his repast, he 
again lit his pipe and set himself resolutely to consider his 
prospects of rescue. 

After looking at the subject from all points of view, he was 
obliged to come to the conclusion that matters were very serious. 
The piece of ice on which he was would drift south with the 
Arctic current, gradually melting and rotting away under the 
influence of sun, sea, and rain, until there was not enough to 

bear his weight, and then It was frightful to think that in 

a few days his body would be washing about, the sport of every 
wave. 

He felt utterly hopeless and worn out, his head throbbed 
painfully, lights danced before his eyes. 
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As the sun sank lower and lower, he watched it in listless 
apathy. Would it not be better if his little island broke up 
before morning and let him forget hunger and misery for ever ? 
Then a strange feeling came upon him : he was at home before 
a bright fire; soft warm hands were chafing his cold ones; 
gentle voices spoke to him, and he found himself unconsciously 
replying. He roused himself with an effort. Was he going 
mad? The hallucinations returned again, then oblivion shut 
out the picture, and he slept the sleep of utter mental and 
physical exhaustion. 

He was awakened by the violent agitation of his portion of 
ice, and found that the sea had risen considerably under the 
influence of half a gale of wind from the north-east The ice 
oscillated to such an extent that it was with the greatest diffi- 
culty that he could keep his feet, the sea breaking over him at 
intervals. He hung on, wet to the skin, for some time. A faint 
whiteness suddenly caught his eye. He gazed intently; the 
object seemed to be approaching through the darkness, and the 
sea had gone down suddenly. Then he made out that the 
object of his scrutiny was a large iceberg bearing down upon 
him ; it was this which had broken the nm of the waves. He 
determined, if possible, to reach the berg, as it would last longer 
than the small piece which had been his refuge. He waited 
anxiously therefore to see if the two pieces would approach 
near enough to risk a jump. Nearer and nearer came the 
berg, till, when within five or six feet, a projecting tongue 
struck the smaller piece, which immediately began to turn 
over. 

With a prayer on his lips Graeme made one frantic spring, 
reaching the berg in safety, and turned round just in time to see 
his late ark of refuge disappear before the onward sweep of the 
huge mass of ice. 

He felt sick and faint after his violent exertions and 
miraculous escape, so, crawling out of the reach of the sea, 
he sat down to wait till morning. Soon the east began to show 
signs of the awakening day, and the upper disc of the welcome 
sun rose above the horizon. As soon as the orb was clear of the 
sea, Graeme explored his berg. It was about 1 50 feet in length, 
and about half that amount in breadth, rising in the centre to the 
height of nearly 100 feet, the eastern side glowing in the newly 
risen sun with all the colours of the rainbow, the various shades 
blending together in one gorgeous mass of living light Despite 
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his terrible position Graeme stood lost in admiration at this ms^- 
nificent spectacle, when suddenly his gaze fell upon a dark mass 
lying at the other extremity of the berg. With great care he 
made his way along the rugged face of the berg towards the 
strange blotch on the blue and white of the ice, which, on 
closer inspection, proved to be the frozen corpse of a sailor, 
probably a Norwegian, still grasping a whale lance in his icy 
fingers. 

In his highly-strung condition this discovery acted very 
strongly on Graeme, for it brought him face to face, and with 
terrible distinctness, with his own hopeless position. His 
reverie was interrupted by a sharp crack, like that of a rifle, 
and a huge portion of the ice, weighing many tons, broke off 
and plunged into the sea with a prodigious splash, causing a 
succession of waves which threatened to overrun the lower 
portion of the berg. In order to escape the sea he moved to a 
higher elevation, but suddenly stopped, for he perceived some- 
thing moving towards him among the broken piled-up ice which 
formed one side of the berg. The object reached an open space 
and halted. It was an immense bear, which had apparently 
been disturbed by the dismemberment of the ice. The two 
gazed at each other for some time, then, with the idea of self- 
protection, Graeme tore the lance from the grasp of the dead 
seaman and stood upon the defensive. 

The bear advanced slowly and cautiously, and on nearing 
his opponent stood upright upon his hind legs, with his fore 
paws ready to strike. In this way they circled round one 
another, until a sudden noise among the ice diverted the bear's 
attention, and caused him to turn his head slightly in the 
direction of the sound. 

This was Graeme's opportunity. Springing forward, he 
drove the keen point of the lance through windpipe, carotid, 
and jugular till the leaf-shaped blade stood out clear of the 
skin on tlie right side of the bear's neck. The bear instantly 
dropped on all fours, the blood pouring from his mouth and 
from both wounds, Graeme holding firmly by the wooden handle 
of the lance, which had the effect of causing the wound to gape 
horribly. Growling fiercely, the bear endeavoured to close with 
his nimble adversary, who tore out the lance and again prepared 
to drive it home. But a second blow was not needed, for, with 
a. shudder and a staggering run, the huge brute rolled over 
dead. 
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Graeme immediately proceeded to remove the skin, and 
twenty minutes served to complete the operation satisfactorily ; 
then, hunger overcoming his natural repugnance, he was fain to 
cut a steak from the carcase to satisfy his cravings. He then 
dragged the skin into a small cavern in the ice, rolled himself in it, 
and almost instantly fell asleep. The next morning when he 
awoke he discovered that there was no land in sight; this 
caused him great uneasiness, for it seemed more homelike and 
less lonely to have the coast at hand. 

Days passed. How he got through them he never knew. 
He longed for night, that he might forget his troubles in sleep, 
and being unable to sleep, prayed for morning. One day he 
climbed, as well as his failing strength would allow, some 
distance up the berg, and looked around. Away down in the 
south he saw a faint blue line just above the horizon. He 
rubbed his eyes. Yes, it was land. But what land ? This 
puzzled him exceedingly. Was it Iceland ? He came to the 
conclusion it must be. The next day it was even more plainly- 
visible, and he fancied he could make out the inequalities in the 
cliffs. That evening the sun set red and angry, and the wind 
began to moan among the pinnacles of the berg, rising gradually 
during the night, so that the early morning light ushered in a 
living gale of wind from the south-east with a very heavy sea 
running. During the day large pieces of the berg broke away 
under the heavy blows of the waves, and Graeme was in 
constant terror lest, losing its equilibrium by the dismember- 
ment of these portions, the whole berg should bodily capsize and 
bury him in the foaming waters. All the day, therefore, he 
crouched on the lee side of the berg, with eyes and ears intent 
upon the least warning, and night still found him in a state of 
intense anxiety. He listened with horror to the sea's heavy 
roar around the berg, then suddenly his straining eyes fell upon 
a black mass to leeward of the berg. In a few minutes he made 
it out to be a boat of some description. Springing to his feet 
he shouted with all his might, then held his breath to listen. 
Oh, the joy when his shout was answered by a blessed human 
voice! He shouted again, and was delighted to perceive the 
boat approaching the ice. The three occupants landed on the 
berg, bringing their boat into one of the natural harbours, and the 
next moment Graeme was grasping the strong hand of an 
Iceland fisherman. By signs he gave them to understand his 
position, upon which they proceeded to drag some provisions 
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out of the boat, and the four castaways made a hearty 
meal. 

Next morning, the wind and sea having gone down very 
much, the fishermen, who had been blown off the land by the 
heavy gale, and the rescued man left the berg, and after a few 
hours' sail ran into a small bay on the west coast of Iceland. 
On the shore stood a fishing village, where Graeme was hospit- 
ably entertained until he was strong enough to proceed to 
Reikiavik, from which port he was conveyed, by the courtesy 
of the agents, by boat to Aberdeen, and so to his home, where he 
was received, it need hardly be said, with open arms. The 
greatest treat his children have is to hear how Father was * Lost 
at Sea in the Arctic Regions,' and stroke the great Polar bear 
skin which has the place of honour in front of the fire, but for 
whose existence he would have been inevitably starved and 
frozen to death on the berg. 




NOTES ON NOVELTIES. 

In continuation of *The Fur, Feather, and Fin Series,' 
Messrs. Longman now publish The Rabbit — a not 
less interesting monograph than its predecessors. 
Mr. Harting tells us all there is to know about 
' bunny's ' habits and the various modes of catching and killing 
the little rodent, when Mr. Shand happily intervenes with the 
most appetising forms of cooking him. Messrs. Thorburn, 
Whymper, & Lodge, in their charming up-to-date illustrations, 
depict him as he is, while the old-time work of Sam Aiken, 
which is also laid under contribution, appeals to us by its 
quaintness. 

Varied and interesting have been the contributions of Snaffle 
to the pages of this Magazine during the last fifteen years, and 
it is with much pleasure and gratification that we now draw the 
attention of our readers to the latest volume by this genial 
author, entitled The Snaffle Papers, 

Few who have perused previous works of this author, notably 
' Gun and Rifle,' and ' In the Land of the Bora,' will doubt his 
thorough knowledge of the sport upon which he dilates, whether 
the subject be Fox Hunting, Shooting, Fishing, or the Pursuit of 
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Big Game in many parts of the world. The general, not to 99ff 
universal, interest of this volume, is well expressed in* iImi 
author's introduction, from which it is as well to quote : — 

' I have endeavoured not only to provide something to interest ind^ j 
vidually the hunting and driving man, as well as the shooter, whediec ' 
with rifle or gun, but, as a rule, to write in such a manner as to interest 
all sportsmen, even if the subject-matter of any particular paper should 
not be that sport in which he takes his chief pleasure.' 

The work is cleverly illustrated by Harry Dixon, and is pub-' 
lished by Thacker & Co. 
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The Society's Policies are 

The Most Profitable and Useful Documents 

of the kind that can be obtained. 

Every source from which Profit is derivable being so 
productive, viz. Low Rates of Mortality and Expenditure and 
Remunerative^ Investments: with Division of the Whole Profits 
among the Members. TJiey^ also, confer unusual privileges, for 

Members may, in their own Option, 

1. Keep up their Policies till they become-due in the usual way. 

2. Have them declared " Paid-up " free of fufdre premiums. 

3. Borrow on them any Sums within their Surrender, Values. 

4. Surrender them after payment of one full annual premium. 

5. When Policies lapse, the Surrender Value is credited to them, and 

There are now at Credit of Lapsed Policies, notwithstanding 
the efforts made, by advertisement and otherwise, to find the 
Members to whom they belonged, or their representatives, 

Unclaimed Surrender Values amounting to over £16»000, 

application for which may be made to t/ie Directors on forms 
to be obtained at the Society's Offices or Agencies. Thus, the 

SEHIOUS OBfECTJONS OFTEN TAKEN TO LIFE ASSURANCE, 

that the Policyholder is deprived of the use of his money as long as his Policy 
exists, or may even lose it altogether in the event of Ms allounng the Policy to 
lapse, cannot apply to the Society s Policies^ such Inconvenience and Loss being 

Absolntely Impossible in the Scottish Widows' Fond. 



RESULTS OF THE SOCIETY'S OPERATIONS FOR 1897. 



New Assurances (net) 
New Premiums 
Annual Income over 
Claims Paid . 
Addition to Funds 



j£ 1,337,400 I Mortality 69 p. cent, of Expectation 

;£56,3i8 I Rate of Interest p. cent. . ^3 18 9 

^1,540,000 1 Expenses on Prems. p. ct. ;£9 16 3 

;£; 20,630 I On Total Revenue p. ct. /6 4 5 

£642,2^6 ■ Average Bonus Paid on Policies 



Total Funds ^14,142,982 oi all durations . iB54 p. ct. 

Tables of Bonuses, Paid-up Policies, Surrender Values, and Loans, referred to in the 
above Options, practically under all existing Policies, may be had on application. 



LONDON: 28 OORNHILL. E.C., AND 6 WATERLOO PLACE, aW. 
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FOBES'S HEW SPOBTING PUBLIC ATIONS 

A TROUBLED SIESTA. 

' Immediately in front of the recumbent and slumbering fisherman is to 
be seen a quartette of beautiful and graceful mermaidens, whose caressino- and 
alluring actions invite hira to join in their gambols. A change comes o'er the 
spirit of his dream ; and now a trio of impish — not to say ogreish — anglers are 
behfild fishing in a troubled stream. One has for bait a bag of gold, which is 
being earnestly striven for, not only by civil and military aspirants, but the old 
miser and young maiden are equally eager. Another dangles a mitre before 
sundry determined clerical pursuers, and yet another is throwing a fly in the 
shape of a Lord Chancellor's wig, to which rises a school of bewigged gentlemen 
learned in the law ; but the daintiest conceit is that of a very charming danseuse 
anglings energetically, presumably on matrimonial thoughts intent. She has 
skilfully baited her line with Cupid, complete with bow and dart, which an old 
aniyoung coronettcd.pair are intent upon securing. Two priests seated on the 
bank have been successfully fishing for soles, and in the refreshment interval 
one is relating to the other a story that appears by its risible effect to have some 
very funny point in it. The weird or uncanny element is very much in 
evidence, and is represented by two belated and scared fishermen in a boat 
pulling for all they are worth to escape the threatening attack of a " school " of 
phantom fishes. Salmon fishing incidents, well and naturally portrayed, with 
others of a more ludicrous nature, complete a picture which should be specially 
interesting to .fishermen and amusing to all/ — Sportinr/ Notes. 



A FOXHUNTER'S DREAM. 

Represents a sportsman comfortably ensconced in an easy-chair, with 
slippered feet on fender, in front of a fire, sleeping after (presumably) a hard day, 
followed by a suflBcing dinner, and in his perturbed dreaming topsy-turvy incil 
dents of the Chase are supposed to be present to his mitid's eye/ — Sporting Notes, 

A RACING NIGHTMARE. 

* Forms a worthy pendant to his popular Foxhunter^s Dream, beinff equallv 
replete with humour of the topsy-turvy character, and, like moit dreams is 
considerably mixed with the usual amount of incongruity," the whole forming 'an 
elaborate and mirth-provoking joke/ — Sporting Notes. 



A BIVOUAC YISION. 

Dreamland is once more. the subject of Afr. A. C. Havell's humorous 
pencil. This will be found to be a worthy centrepiece to the above-mentioped. 
p5air.^ — Sporting Notes. 

The above. four coloured prints are from the origrinal paintings by 
A. C. Havell, Size, 24 by 18i inches- Price, £2 2 each. 
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